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PREFACE. 


WEARING  the  sober  dignity  of  mature  years,  yet 
retaining  the  fresh  beauty  of  youth,  the  "  Rose 
of  Sharon,"  for  the  fifteenth  time,  appears  to 
claim  the  kind  wishes  and  generous  patronage  of 
its  many  long-tried  friends.  It  presents  no  new 
claims  to  public  patronage,  relying  rather  on  es- 
tablished friendships  and  long  habit,  yet  it  has, 
we  trust,  in  no  respect  fallen  behind  its  long 
train  of  fair  progenitors,  but  still  opens  buds  as 
beautiful,  and  blossoms  as  fragrant  as  any  that 
have  preceded  it. 

To  those  contributors  who  have  for  so  many 
successive  years  stood  faithfully  at  their  post  and 
fail  not  now,  we  tender  our  accustomed  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  assuring  them  that  although 
those  expressions  may  be  trite,  they  are  not  the 
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less  heartfelt.  We  offer,  also,  our  usual  expres- 
sion of  regret  to  those  whose  articles,  from  their 
late  reception  or  the  want  of  room,  we  have  been 
obliged  reluctantly  to  exclude. 

And  now,  to  one  and  all,  we  make  our  annual 
adieus,  and  take  our  leave. 

c,  51.  s, 

Clinton,  June,  1853. 
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THE 


ROSE  OF  SHARON 


GILLES  DE  RETZ. 

BY    C.     F.    LE    FEVKE . 

THERE  are  many  tales  to  which  the  ear  of  child- 
hood listens,  that  have  a  far  more  solid  foundation 
than  the  mere  figments  of  fancy.  They  may 
perhaps  lie  far  back  in  the  chronicles  of  the  past, 
and  later  embellishments  and  additions  may  leave 
almost  obliterated  the  true  impress  of  history. 
Should  they,  however,  be  traced  to  their  source,  and 
the  superincumbent  mass  of  fiction  under  which 
they  have  been  buried,  removed,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  based  in  facts ;  facts  notorious  in  their  day, 
facts  accompanied  peradventure  with  such  strange 
and  fearful  circumstances  that  they  have  become  a 
by-word  and  a  proverb,  but  which,  floating  down 
the  stream  of  time  through  the  channel  of  oral 
tradition,  have  assumed  such  various  forms  that  the 

original   features   can   scarcely  be  detected.     The 
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story  about  to  be  recorded  is  an  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remark. 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Rennes,  in  the  province 
of  Brittany,  there  stands  a  castle  known  as  the 
castle  of  Grilles  de  Retz.  It  is  embosomed  in  a 
cluster  of  trees,  some  of  which  seem  as  venerable 
as  the  building  itself,  and  which,  throwing  aloft 
their  old  fantastic  branches,  shut  out  the  building 
as  you  pass  the  road,  excepting  the  turrets  which 
peep  out  from  the  thick  foliage.  But  if  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  post  road,  and  pass 
through  the  woods  to  the  front  of  the  building,  he 
would  find  it  more  open  on  that  side,  and  would 
observe  a  spacious  lawn,  with  here  and  there  only  a 
wide  spreading  tree,  extending  itself  from  the 
castle  and  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  building 
different  from  a  thousand  others  that  are  dotted 
over  various  parts  of  lordly  Europe,  but  the  legend, 
or  rather  true  history  connected  with  it,  has  given 
it  a  notoriety  as  extensive  as  it  is  unenviable. 

This  feudal  stronghold  was  the  residence  of  a 
man  whose  atrocities  have  numbered  him  amongst  the 
monsters  of  humanity,  and  whose  name  has  passed 
down  to  us  identified  with  all  that  is  sanguinary  and 
cruel.  Here  dwelt  GILLES  DE  RETZ,  the  veritable 
BLUEBEARD  of  juvenile  biography  ;  and  the  English 
traveller  who  passes  that  way  may  well  pause  to 
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meditate  on  the  "  chances  of  life ':  which  have 
brought  him  to  the  identical  spot,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  familiar  to  him  from  the  days  of  the 
nursery,  and  to  which  he  may  have  listened  with 
mingled  feelings  of  horror  and  pity,  as  the  persons  in 
the  tragedy  were  presented  to  his  tender  mind. 
There,  however,  it  actually  stands  before  him,  dilap- 
idated, it  may  be,  by  the  finger  of  age,  but  still 
stern,  stalwart  and  massive,  a  fitting  theatre  for  the 
deeds  of  blood  therein  enacted.  There,  too,  may  be 
seen  the  towers,  from  one  of  which  sister  Ann,  (far 
better  known  to  posterity  than  the  "  Anna  Soron  ': 
of  the  Man  tuan  bard,)  eagerly  looked  to  see  "if  any 
body  was  coming." 

The  romance  of  history  has  laid  the  scene  in  the 
East,  and  dramatic  representations  have  converted 
the  hero  into  a  tyrannical,  turbaned,  three-tailed 
bashaw.  But  the  original  character  was  found  in 
what  was  considered  the  more  civilized  land  of  France, 
and  the  perpetrator  of  the  dark  deeds  was  a  son  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  more  fertile  regions  of 
fiction,  the  inquirer  after  truth  must  tread  a  soil 
perhaps  more  barren  in  adventures,  but  one  in 
which  he  will  find  at  least  some  circumstances 
recorded  as  strange  as  the  most  fearful  fancy  could 
have  portrayed. 

It  is  nowhere  mentioned  on  what  account  Gilles 
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de  Retz  acquired  the  "  sobriquet "  of  "  Barbe-bleue" 
or  "  Bluebeard."  It  is  most  probable  that  this 
was  an  addition  of  after  times,  and  might  be  design- 
ed to  give  a  ferocity  to  his  appearance,  corresponding 
with  the  savage  character  of  the  man ;  for  with  the 
external  semblance  of  manliness,  generosity  and 
philanthropy,  truth  itself  reluctantly  associates  the 
disposition  of  a  demon.  Satan  alone  seems  capable 
of  transforming  himself  into  "  an  angel  of  light." 
The  pencil  of  the  historian  has  described  him  as  a 
man  of  large,  muscular  frame,  with  a  countenance 
on  which  sensuality  was  stamped  in  strong  and 
marked  characters,  and  in  these  particulars  little 
differing  from  the  same  class  of  persons  in  that  age 
when  men  strove  for  power,  rule,  authority,  fame, 
and  wealth,  and  were  ready  for  any  strife,  except  in 
that  battle  in  which  the  higher  and  better  nature  of 
man  seeks  to  subdue  the  rebellious  risings  of  his 
own  turbulent  and  unhallowed  passions.  Christian- 
ity in  that  rude  age  had  done  little  more  than  to 
reduce  even  its  professors  to  a  formal  obedience  to 
certain  Church  rites  and  ceremonies.  When  these 
were  complied  with,  the  greatest  licence  was  permit- 
ted by  the  guardians  of  religion ;  and  no  transgres- 
sor was  unpardonable,  or  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  except  he  who  robbed 
her  of  her  wealth,  or  curtailed  her  power.  Thus, 
while  the  Church,  for  many  ages,  very  faithfully 
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exhorted  her  children  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  righteousness,"  (the  only  road  to 
which,  she  contended,  lay  through  her  portals,)  and 
then  to  rely  upon  the  subjoined  promise  "  that  all 
needful  things  should  be  added,"  she  as  faithfully 
in  her  own  practice  first  settled  herself  as  firmly  as 
might  be  in  her  temporalities  and  then  made  use  of 
spiritual  influences  to  confirm  that  strength.  Let 
it  not  then  be  supposed  as  passing  the  bounds  of 
credibility,  that  Gilles  de  Retz,  while  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  awful  enormities,  could  still 
profess  Christianity,  and  consider  himself  a  son  of 
the  Church ;  for  while  the  religion  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  as  proclaimed  by  himself,  is  the  soul  of 
purity,  so  when  perverted  by  false  interpretations, 
and  by  false-hearted  men,  it  has  presented  features 
as  revolting,  and  has  induced  a  practice  as  mischiev- 
ous as  the  darkest  and  blindest  heathenism. 

But  while  his  personal  bearing  has  been  only  the 
subject  of  a  passing  remark  by  the  biographer,  the 
extent  of  his  power  and  wealth  has  been  more 
largely  dwelt  upon.  His  estates  spread  over  many 
broad  acres,  and  holding  the  rank  and  exercising 
the  prerogatives  of  a  baron,  he  was  invested  with  no 
inconsiderable  power.  He  was  surrounded  with 
vassals  prepared  to  do  his  bidding,  and  they  recog- 
nized no  higher  law  than  the  will  of  their  lord. 
The  commands  laid  upon  them  were  oftentimes  such 
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as  no  code  of  morals,  however  low,  could  sanction, 
but  scruples  of  conscience  were  far  more  easily  dis- 
pensed with  than  the  loss  of  the  favor  of  their  pow- 
erful master.  Under  circumstances  so  favorable  for 
the  indulgence  of  base  propensities,  Gilles  de  Retz 
fathomed  all  the  depths  of  what  was  in  that  day 
esteemed  pleasure,  viz.,  the  gratification  of  sensual 
appetites.  Nothing  that  could  subserve  that  end 
was  left  untasted  or  untried.  "  Women,  wine  and 
wassail,"  that  seductive  alliteration  that  has  slain 
more  than  famine,  the  plague,  or  the  sword,  were 
constantly  resorted  to,  and  dissipation  of  every 
kind  had  become  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

While  youth  and  strength  lasted,  this  course  was 
persevered  in,  and  remote  consequences  were  un- 
thouo-ht  of  and  uncared  for.  But  the  laws  of  nature 

O 

cannot  be  broken  with  impunity,  and  their  infringe- 
ment extorts  a  retribution  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence committed  against  them.  The  force  of  this 
truth  he  was  now  to  test  by  an  unrelenting  experi- 
ence. He  cared  neither  for  Grod  nor  man,  trampled 
on  the  most  sacred  rights,  and  set  high  heaven 
itself  at  defiance.  His  wealth  could  purchase  all 
that  could  administer  delight  in  this  world,  and  his 
stronghold  would  shut  out  all  that  might  oppose, 
or  would  interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  pleas- 
ures, however  unlawful.  But  however  fortified  in 
this  respect  outwardly,  there  was  an  enemy  within 
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the  citadel  that  he  could  not  either  expel  or  subdue. 
It  laid  its  strong  hand  upon  him,  and  all  his  power 
could  not  shake  it  off,  nor  could  his  wealth  bribe  it 
to  let  go  its  hold.  This  enemy  had  been  silently, 
slowly,  but  surely  undermining  his  constitution,  and 
the  strong  man  now  became  weak.  Disease  from 
excess  had  palsied  his  energies,  and  the  sinewy  arm 
fell  flaccid  and  powerless  at  his  side.  There  is 
something  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  strong  man  prostrated  by  sickness, 
but  the  spectacle  becomes  infinitely  more  so,  when 
the  weakness  of  the  body  has  not  subdued  the  pas- 
sions and  turbulence  of  the  spirit.  Appetite  and 
impotency,  weakness  of  body  and  fierceness  of  mind, 
the  soul  all  black  with  carnal  desires,  the  face  all 
wan  with  their  illicit  indulgences, — these  are  fearful 
contrasts  meeting  in  the  same  individual.  Yet  such 
was  precisely  the  situation  of  Gilles  de  Retz. 
Though  enervated  and  enfeebled,  his  eye  still 
flashed  with  unholy  desires,  his  heart  still  cherished 
its  unhallowed  inclinations,  his  pale  lips  expressed  no 
other  regrets  than  that  of  his  inability  to  continue 
in  his  accustomed  evil  courses.  Hateful  to  himself, 
more  hateful  still  to  others,  without  friends  or  sym- 
pathizers, he  fretted  in  his  castle  like  a  caged 
tiger, — the  gnashing  of  its  teeth  showing  its  disposi- 
tion, but  the  bars  of  its  cage  rendering  all  its 
efforts  at  escape  fruitless.  Various  were  the  expe- 
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dients  that  he  tried  to  restore  the  wasted  forces  of 
his  constitution.  Yarious  were  the  advisers  to 
whom  he  listened,  whose  promises  and  prescriptions 
were  equally  valueless.  The  only  remedies, — tem- 
perance, quietness  of  spirit,  calm  submission,  and 
innocent  recreation,  were  not  recommended,  perhaps 
from  the  conviction  that  they  would  not  be  followed, 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  his  advisers  themselves 
had  no  knowledge  of  their  efficacy,  having  never 
given  them  the  trial  in  their  own  case. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  to 
turn  to  the  supernatural  when  reasonable  and 
common  means  have  proved  abortive.  In  the  age 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  marks  the  era 
of  this  history,  pretenders  to  alchemy,  magic,  as- 
trology, and  the  occult  sciences,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, were  in  good  repute,  and  many,  not  only  of  the 
low  born  and  ignorant,  but  of  the  high  and  noble, 
yes,  and  of  the  book-learned  to  boot,  looked  on 
them  with  a  reverence  bordering  on  awe.  At  their 
bidding  then,  dupes  were  ready  to  undertake  almost 
any  measures  they  might  dictate,  and  an  obedience  to 
those  gifted  with  such  powers  as  they  laid  claim  to, 
was  of  itself  considered  a  salvo  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  darkest  crimes.  Into  the  hands  of  one  of 
these  empirics  it  was  the  fate  of  Gilles  de  Retz  now 
to  fall.  The  parties  met  at  a  time  most  favorable 
for  the  impostor,  and  most  unfavorable  for  every  one 
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else  concerned.  An  Italian,  named  Barbarini,  had 
found  access  to  the  castle,  and  obtained  great  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  its  master.  He  was  the  partner  of 
his  dissipation,  and  promoted  many  of  those  exces- 
ses in  which  he  was  to  share.  Of  insinuating  ad- 
dress, prepossessing  appearance,  flattering  in  speech, 
crafty  in  design,  he  was  admirably  calculated  to 
obtain  an  ascendency  over  the  rough  and  boisterous 
nature  of  the  Baron.  Whenever  any  thing  was 
proposed  that  the  Italian  desired,  but  which  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  other  party,  he  allowed  him  to 
expend  his  rage  and  exhibit  his  opposition  in  all 
the  noise  and  bluster  congenial  to  his  character, 
and  when  the  calm  followed,  he  plied  him  with  all 
the  sophistries  which  his  ingenuity  supplied,  and 
generally  came  oil  conqueror.  It  was  the  Sun  and 
the  Wind  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  obtaining 
the  traveller's  cloak.  But  there  was  another  qualifi- 
cation that  the  Italian  possessed  or  pretended  to, 
which  completed  his  ascendency.  He  was  an  al- 
chemist and  magician.  In  a  room  set  apart  for  him 
in  the  castle,  he  was  surrounded  with  the  imple- 
ments of  his  science.  A  furnace  for  chemical  ex- 
periments, bottles  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  a  tel- 
escope to  read  the  stars,  and  papers  on  which  were 
inscribed  unintelligible  characters,  rendered  him,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  indwellers,  a  being  of  superior 
order,  and  to  question  his  pretensions  would  be  as 
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heretical  as  to  doubt  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  itself. 

Grilles  de  Retz  in  his  extremity  now  sought  the 
magician.  After  a  night  of  restlessness  and  pain, 
and  in  a  humor  not  easily  appeased,  he  forced  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  the  Italian  while  engaged 
in  his  laboratory.  With  an  abruptness  in  keeping 
with  his  hasty  and  violent  temper,  he  at  once  enter- 
ed on  the  object  of  his  unexpected  visit.  "  I  come," 
said  he,  and  an  unwonted  color  again  painted  the 
cheeks  so  long  wan,  but  it  was  the  redness  of  ex- 
citement, and  not  the  warm  blush  of  returning 
health  ;  "  I  come  to  test  the  efficacy  of  thy  boasted 
art.  Thou  hast  shared  in  my  pleasures,  thou  shalt 
share  in  my  pains  also.  Thou  hast  revelled  with 
me  till  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but 
know,  Barbarini,  I  will  not  descend  into  it  alone. 
What  didst  thou  mean,  dotard,  by  telling  me  that 
thou  hadst  discovered  an  elixir,  the  "  elixir  vitas," 
as  thou  calledst  it,  or  some  such  crump  name,  by 
which  life  and  strength  could  be  renewed?  See 
that  thou  makest  thy  words  good,  for  I  swear  by 
all  the  stars  that  thou  pretendest  to  read,  that  thou 
shalt  never  live  to  write  my  epitaph,  or  boast  thyself 
over  the  downfall  of  Gilles  de  Retz. 

Barbarini  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  this 
explosion.  He  had  for  some  time  seen  the  elements 
at  work  to  produce  this  result.  He  knew  that  he 
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liad  buoyed  up  the  Baron  with  the  hope  that  he 
could  step  in  between  cause  and  effect,  and  avert 
the  sad  consequences  that  follow  the  violation  of 
physical  laws.  He  had,  therefore,  meditated  on 
various  plans  to  save  himself  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  was  placed.  To  bring  back  vigor  and 
health  to  the  prematurely  decayed  constitution  he 
knew  to  be  impossible ;  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Baron  for  the  deception  he  had  practiced, 
scarcely  less  possible.  His  plan  then  was  to  cause 
him  to  commit  such  crimes,  as  the  law,  lax  as  it 
was  in  that  day,  especially  when  broken  by  the 
powerful,  would  still  take  cognizance  of,  and  thus 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  principal,  he  himself  should 
escape  the  baron's  vengeance  and  the  law's  retribu- 
tion. Various  were  the  schemes  which  he  had  de- 
vised, and  at  last  he  hit  upon  one  which  for  atrocity 
"  out-Heroded-Herod,"  and  which  would  not  be 
credited,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  historical  record. 
This  prescription  he  was  now  about  to  unfold,  and 
it  required  all  his  wariness  and  sophistry  to  gain 
for  it  a  reception  in  a  mind  even  as  unscrupulous  as 
that  of  Gilles  de  Retz. 

"  It  has  for  some  time  been  in  my  mind,"  re- 
marked Barbarini,  "  to  speak  to  you  on  the  very 
subject  on  which  you  have  first  addressed  me.  I 
have  marked  the  ravages  that  disease  is  making 
upon  your  frame,  and  have  debated  with  myself,  if 
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the  time  had  not  now  at  last  come,  when  I  should 
disclose  to  you  that  great  secret  which  is  to  reno- 
vate the  exhausted  powers  of  nature." 

"  Thou  hast  acted  a  very  wise  part,  indeed,"  said 
the  Baron,  ironically.  "  Thou  hast  seen  the  enemy 
sapping  the  foundation  of  the  citadel,  and  thou  hast 
let  him  work  undisturbed  till  the  whole  fabric  is 
about  to  fall.  Dost  thou  learn  such  wisdom  as  this 
from  the  stars  ? J: 

"  Your  rebuke  is  just,"  replied  the  Italian,  "and 
to  ordinary  eyes  my  conduct  would  appear  inexcu- 
sable, but  ordinary  and  common  men  cannot  fathom 
these  matters,  I  have  waited  in  the  hope  that 
nature  unassisted  by  my  art,  might  repair  the 
damage  and  save  you  from  the  necessity  of  using 
this  last  great  remedy  ;  for  I  feared-- " 

"  "What  dost  thou  take  me  for  ? "  interrupted  the 
Baron,  indignantly,  "  that  thou  hast  feared  to  com- 
municate thy  knowledge  ?  Dost  thou  take  me  for  a 
pusillanimous  wretch,  who  would  turn  away  from 
any  danger  to  recover  his  health  ;  or  is  thine  elixir 
one  of  those  nostrums  which  are  vended  to  fools, 
and  have  the  name  of  "  kill  or  cure  ? " 

"  Desperate  cases,"  continued  the  Alchemist, 
calmly,  "  require  desperate  remedies.  In  that  posi- 
tion you  are  now  placed.  Nothing  but  a  total 
revolution  in  your  whole  system  can  re-establish 
your  health.  In  vain  will  it  be  to  hope  for  a  cure 
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from  any  ordinary  expedients  ;  you  can  only  be  re- 
juvenated by  the  infusion  of  a  new  nature,  and 
that  expedient  you  may  hesitate  to  adopt." 

"  Fear  not  for  me ; "  exclaimed  the  excited 
Baron,  "  only  let  me  know  what  it  is  ;  bring  forth 
your  elixir,  and  if  not  the  poison  of  asps  or  some- 
thing worse,  I  swear  to  swallow  it.  What  is  it 
compounded  of?  " 

"  Blood  !"  was  the  answer. 

At  this  word  Gilles  de  Retz  turned  ashy  pale. 
He  spoke  not,  but  fixed  a  look  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust on  the  Italian,  who  carefully  marked  the 
working  of  his  countenance.  Before  he  could  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  that  were  swelling 
within  him,  the  wary  magician  perceived  that  now 
would  be  the  time  to  mitigate  his  repugnance  to  the 
unpalatable  prescription,  by  further  explanation. 

"  It  is  not,"  continued  he,  "  a  draught  of  blood 
that  can  afford  you  any  relief.  The  building  that 
is  only  propped  up  is  not  the  less  certain  of  hasten- 
ing to  decay.  We  must  look  to  the  foundation. 
To  be  a  sound,  healthy  man,  you  must  be  a  new 
man.  Let  me  explain.  The  blood  of  the  man 
is  his  life.  That  you  can  understand.  That  is 
known  by  experience  and  confirmed  by  the  sure  tes- 
timony of  the  Church.  The  holy  father  who  minis- 
ters at  the  altar  in  your  chapel,  will  corroborate 
what  I  say.  Now  if  a  mean  could  be  found  in 
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•which  young  blood  could  take  the  place  of  the  ol(3? 
the  consequence  would  be  inevitable, — youth  would 
supplant  age  ;  and  if  the  blood  was  untainted  and 
healthy,  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  morbid,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  strong  expels  the  weak. 
The  difficulty  is  how  to  introduce  this  blood  into  the 
system.  Science  has  revealed  to  me  that  great 
secret.  When  you  place  a  caustic  solution  on  your 
hand,  or  any  portion  of  your  -skin,  inflammation 
and  pain  immediately  supervene.  How  is  this  ? 
The  fact  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  of  fine 
net-work,  with  millions  of  imperceptible  mouths, 
which  instantly  drink  up  whatever  is  applied  to 
them,  and  thus  it  passes  into  the  system.  If,  then, 
you  should  bathe  yourself  in  blood,  pure,  warm, 
fresh,  youthful,  uncontaminated  blood,  you  would 
surely  supplant  that  which  is  diseased  and  slug- 
gish ;  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  some  time,  for  as 
the  decay  of  nature  is  gradual,  so  also  must  be  the 
restoration." 

Barbarini  fixed  his  dark,  keen  eyes  on  the  con- 
founded baron,  to  see  how  the  charm  worked.  The 
result  accorded  with  his  wishes.  He  saw  that  his 
sophistry,  weak  as  it  was,  was  still  too  strong  for 
his  ignorant  and  untaught  dupe  to  unravel.  He 
had  him  caught  in  his  toils,  and  he  felt  that  the 
crisis  of  danger,  so  far  at  least  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  was  for  the  present  past. 
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It  was  some  time  before  the  baron  broke  the 
silence.  He  seemed  like  a  man  suddenly  aroused 
from  his  sleep,  out  of  a  strange  and  distressing 
dream,  and  who  requires  time  to  collect  himself 
and  be  assured  of  his  safety  and  identity.  At 
length,  with  a  deep  breathing,  as  if  he  were  throw- 
ing a  burden  from  his  chest,  he  exclaimed,  "  it 
shall  be  done ;  but  where  is  the  supply  to  come 
from?" 

"  In  the  barony,"  said  the  magician,  "  there  are 
plenty  of  low-born  knaves,  healthy,  strong  and 
sturdy,  whose  children  possess  the  necessary  ele- 
ments. They  could  not  suffer  in  a  better  cause, 
and  an  early  death  would  save  them  from  many 
troubles,  and  their  parents  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting them.  There  are  solitary  places  iir  the 
forests  and  deep  dungeons  in  the  castle,  which  will 
keep  a  secret,  and  there  are  faithful  men  in  your 
service  who  would  not  scruple  at  such  a  trifle  to  do 
your  bidding  and  benefit  their  lord.  Say  but  the 
word,  and  the  needed  supply  shall  not  be  lacking." 

The  word  went  forth,  and  before  many  days 
weeping  and  lamentations  were  heard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  mothers  mourning  for  their  children 
"  because  they  were  not."  The  records  of  history 
have  not  stated  how  long  this  work  of  death  was 
carried  on,  but  they  do  state  that  above  one  hundred 
children  and  young  persons  were  the  victims  of 
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this  horrible  plot.  Dark  suspicions  were  entertain- 
ed against  Gilles  de  Retz,  and  deep  mutterings  of 
vengeance  at  times  escaped  from  the  lips  of  those 
bereaved  of  their  children ;  but  so  well  conducted 
were  the  plans  of  the  purveyors  of  human  victims 
for  the  castle,  and  so  cautious  was  the  execution  of 
them,  that  nothing  tangible  presented  itself  against 
them. 

The  storm  that  is  long  brewing  bursts  out  at 
last,  the  thunderbolt  though  held  back  for  a  time 
is  at  length  hurled,  and  crime  however  cloaked,  if 
tardily,  is  not  less  surely  uncovered. 

In  a  village  in  the  barony,  were  a  youthful 
couple  betrothed  to  each  other,  and  who  were  wont 
to  meet  in  the  woods  around  the  castle  for  that  in- 
tercommunion and  enjoyment  of  each  other's  com- 
pany, to  which  rural  scenes  and  sylvan  solitudes  im- 
part so  high  a  charm.  Felix  was  the  name  of  the 
youth,  and  Yictorine  that  of  the  maid  on  whom  he 
had  placed  his  affections.  They  had  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  possessions,  for  fortune  had  done 
little  for  them  in  this  respect,  and  their  lot  lay 
among  the  humble,  poor  and  lowly.  For  this  defi- 
ciency of  fortune,  nature  had  made  ample  amends. 
She  had  given  them  agreeable  persons  and  gentle 
dispositions.  Self-discipline  had  tutored  their  minds, 
and  they  shone  forth  among  their  equals  in  station 
as  patterns  of  integrity,  sincerity  and  moral  dignity. 
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Their  sphere  of  action  was  small,  but  it  was  faith- 
fully filled,  and  they  might  have  stood  up  unabashed 
In  the  presence  of  monarchs,  or  what  is  far  better, 
with  trustful  confidence  in  the  purity  of  their  hearts, 
before  the  great  Monarch  of  all.  They  were  yet 
very  youthful,  and  had  some  years  to  look  forward 
to  before  the  time  could  arrive  when  the  lips  should 
publicly  declare  that  mutual  constancy  and  fidelity 
to  which  their  hearts  had  been  already  pledged. 
Time  in  the  meanwhile  flew  along  with  silken 
wings.  The  toils  of  the  day  were  rewarded  by  the 
happy  hours  they  spent  in  each  others'  society  at 
eventide,  and  in  the  calmness  of  their  spirits  and  in 
innocence  of  mind  they  found  that  sweet  and  re- 
freshing sleep  at  night  that  fitted  them  for  the 
labors  of  the  following  day.  Blessed  is  that  state, 
beyond  all  that  wealth  and  power  can  bestow, 
when  youthful,  gentle  and  truthful  spirits  thus 
commingle  into  one, — pulse  to  pulse,  heart  to  heart, 
soul  to  soul ! 

This  dream  of  bliss  was  now  to  be  dissipated, 
hearts  were  to  be  riven  asunder,  and  the  bosom 
where  peace  of  mind  had  built  "  her  downy  nest," 
was  to  be  the  receptacle  of  unutterable  anguish  and 
inflexible  revenge.  The  two  lovers  had  agreed  to 
meet  one  evening  at  a  well-known  spot  in  the 
woods  surrounding  the  castle,  to  renew  their  expres- 
sions of  constancy  and  affection,  tame  enough  to 
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others  but  always  fresh  and  new  to  the  parties 
themselves.  It  was  in  the  early  spring,  and  showers 
had  fallen  during  the  day.  Some  detention  had 
prevented  Felix  from  meeting  his  appointment  at 
the  precise  hour,  and  when  he  came  to  the  usual 
spot,  Victorine  was  not  there.  At  first  he  thought 
that  the  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  day  might 
be  the  occasion  thereof,  and  he  was  about  to  turn 
back  and  seek  her  at  her  own  habitation,  when 
certain  indications  convinced  him  that  a  much  more 
alarming  cause  than  want  of  punctuality  was  the 
occasion  of  her  absence.  On  the  bushes  he  discov- 
ered a  fragment  of  her  dress,  and  by  the  marks  in 
the  ground,  rendered  soft  by  the  previous  rain,  he 
saw  fresh  footsteps;  they  were  the  footsteps  of 
booted  men,  and  gave  sure  evidence  that  hig  be- 
trothed had  not  been  taken  unresistingly  away. 
And  now  the  idea  all  at  once  flashed  upon  him 
that  she  might  have  been  forcibly  carried  off  to  add 
one  more  to  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  inno- 
cents, who  had  been  so  mysteriously  spirited  away. 
It  was  a  maddening  thought,  and  might  have  pro- 
duced actual  insanity  if  other  passions  had  not 
stepped  in  and  diverted  the  mind  into  a  different 
channel.  His  whole  soul  was  now  directed  to  two 
objects :  her  rescue,  and  vengeance  on  her  abductors. 
His  conviction  that  she  had  fallen  into  violent 
hands  was  but  too  true.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
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to  provide  the  baron  with  victims  for  the  sacrifice, 
had  not  been  ignorant  of  the  meetings  of  this 
youthful  couple.  They  had  often  distinctly  fol- 
lowed their  footsteps,  and  only  waited  the  occasion 
to  meet  them  separately  to  accomplish  their  diabol- 
ical purpose.  That  occasion  had  now  presented 
itself,  and  with  strong  arms  the  unhappy  Victorine 
was  snatched  from  those  quiet  scenes  on  which  her 
eyes  were  never  more  to  rest. 

After  the  first  ebullition  of  feeling  had  passed, 
reflection  came  to  his  aid.  He  had  a  work  on 
hand  that  would  require  great  caution,  prudence, 
and  diligence.  He  was  only  a  poor  peasant  boy, 
his  antagonist  a  wealthy  and  powerful  baron ;  he 
lived  in  a  lowly,  straw-thatched  cottage,  the  baron 
in  a  fortified  castle ;  he  had  no  power  except  the 
sympathy  and  good-will  of  the  unarmed  peasants, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  could  command  a  hundred 
men  clad  in  steel  armor.  This  was  fearful  odds  ; 
what  could  he  expect  but  defeat  in  his  object  ? 
These  considerations  might  have  daunted  his  spirit, 
and  unnerved  his  arm,  but  there  were  certain 
things  in  his  favor,  in  some  measure  to  counter- 
balance these  odds.  He  was  engaged  in  a  good 
cause,  and  the  earnest  toiler  for  good  is  always  a 
strong  man.  Then  he  was  a  lover,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  where  are  the  obstacles  that 
love  will  not  surmount  ?  Besides  this,  without  the 
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accomplishment  of  his  purpose  life  was  of  no  value 
in  his  eyes.  In  the  loss  of  his  Victorine,  and  lost 
too  in  such  a  way,  the  sun  of  his  happiness  had  set 
forever.  So  he  immediately  went  to  work.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  tracking  the  deep  footsteps  in 
the  yielding  soil,  by  the  remaining  twilight,  till 
they  conducted  him  to  the  margin  of  the  Loire. 
Here,  however,  the  track  was  broken  by  the  river, 
but  an  indentation  in  the  loamy  bank  revealed  the 
mark  of  the  keel  of  a  boat,  It  was  then  very  cer- 
tain that  she  had  been  borne  across  the  river,  and 
most  probably  to  the  castle  opposite.  This  was 
all  that  he  could  accomplish  that  night,  and  with 
an  aching  heart,  but  a  resolute  spirit,  he  returned 
home  to  his  lowly  cottage. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  peasantry  when 
they  heard  of  the  abduction  of  Victorine.  All 
loved  her,  and  therefore  all  sympathized  in  her  fate, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  crisis  had  now  been  reached, 
and  the  voice  of  the  whole  country  called  aloud  for 
revenge.  The  discovery  made  by  Felix  strength- 
ened and  almost  confirmed  the  suspicions  that  had 
long  since  possessed  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  missing  children  were  in  some  way  disposed  of 
by  Gilles  de  Retz,  though  the  purpose  of  their 
abduction  remained  to  all  a  profound  mystery. 
Indeed  it  was  this  mystery  alone  that  had  hitherto 
prevented  a  public  accusation  against  him,  for  though 
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the  people  believed  him  to  be  a  man  capable  of  any 
crime,  they  could  find  no  reason  for  the  commis- 
sion of  one  from  which  he  could  derive  neither 
pleasure  nor  advantage.  There  was  now,  however, 
such  evidence  of  the  castle  being  the  place  to  which 
the  missing  ones  were  conveyed  as  might  by  further 
investigation  ripen  into  proof,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  follow  noiselessly  the  light  already  ob- 
tained to  a  more  perfect  revelation.  In  this  in- 
quiry none  was  more  active,  for  no  one  had  suffered 
more  than  the  unhappy  Felix.  He  thridded  the 
passes  of  the  forest,  he  lingered  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  he  reconnoitered  about  the  castle.  His  eye 
was  quick  to  observe  all  that  passed,  and  his  ear  to 
catch  every  sound.  The  moment  at  length  arrived 
when  all  doubts  were  to  be  merged  into  certainty 
— a  certainty  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  ever  again 
beholding  his  beloved  Victorine,  but  promising  the 
opportunity  of  avenging  her  death.  One  afternoon 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  saw  a  small  boat  shoot 
out  from  the  castle-moat  with  two  men  in  it.  They 
crossed  the  river  and  came  to  the  spot  to  which 
Felix  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned  had  noted 
the  mark  of  a  keel  in  the  soft  bank.  Having 
fastened  the  boat  they  entered  at  once  into  the 
woods,  but  the  eye  of  Felix  was  upon  them.  Fol- 
lowing cautiously  at  a  distance,  he  kept  them  in 
view,  till  on  coming  to  a  spot  where  the  foliage  was 
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thick  and  the  trees  near  together,  they  sat  down  oil 
the  ground.  Believing  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  his  object  was  about  to  be  obtained,  he  crept 
as  near  to  them  as  it  was  safe,  when  his  quick  ear 
drunk  in  the  following  dialogue  : 

"  They  say,"  observed  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
"  that  the  magician  has  left  the  castle  for  good,  and 
will  not  return  ;  that  his  plea  for  his  visit  to  Rennes 
for  drugs  to  perfect  his  charm  was  a  mere  pretext, 
and  that  the  baron  had  sent  a  man  to  make  in- 
quiries, who  returned  with  the  answer,  that  he  had 
taken  horses,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  well  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  The  baron  was  well  nigh  mad  at  this 
intelligence,  he  stormed  and  swore  most  horrid  oaths 
of  vengeance,  but  he  who  can  outwit  Barbarini  is 
a  match  for  the  devil  himself." 

"  I  always  told  you,  Malvoisin,  how  it  would 
turn  out,5'  replied  the  other.  "  No  one,  unless  he 
were  blind,  could  avoid  seeing  how  the  magician 
worked  upon  the  credulity  of  the  master.  It  was 
no  more  likely  that  the  blood  of  children  could 
purify  the  foul  carcase  of  old  Gilles,  than  that 
their  cries  would  melt  his  heart  to  pity.  But  as 
we  have  been  well  paid  for  following  up  the  game, 
we  must  not  find  fault  with  the  magician  for  start- 
ing it  in  the  first  place  ;  but  I  guess  our  business  is 
now  about  over." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  since  this  last  affair 
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with  the  girl  Victorine,  we  must  be  very  wary  if 
another  can  be  entrapped.  Mothers  keep  their 
children  tied  to  their  apron-strings,  and  lovers  will 
no  more  haunt  these  forests.  It  is  mighty  pleasant 
work  to  woo  in  the  shade  of  trees,  but  not  so 
agreeable  if  you  expect  a  tiger  to  spring  upon  you. 
I  learn  from  a  scout  that  was  in  the  village  last 
evening  that  this  business  is  not  so  likely  to  blow 
over,  and  that  Felix,  the  girl's  lover,  is  busy  in 
ferreting  out  the  mystery.  He  had  better  not  come 
in  my  pathway,  for  I  would  wring  his  neck,  as  I 
would  a  partridge's,  and  give  him  a  burial  in  the 
vault  of  the  dungeon  where  his  sweetheart  lies, 
and  then  his  spirit  might  wander  away  with  Victor- 
ine's  to  that  world  where  it  is  always  springtime 
and  flowers,  as  the  old  priest  in  the  chapel  babbles 
about.  What  do  you  think  of  matters,  Crevecoaur  ?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Malvoisin,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
never  much  liked  meddling  with  that  girl ;  she  was 
too  old  game,  and  then  so  much  thought  of  in  the 
barony,  that  her  death  was  sure  to  make  a  great 
stir.  I  do  not  know  but  a  storm  may  still  break 
upon  us  that  will  be  too  strong  for  old  Gilles  him- 
self to  stand  up  against.  If  ever  this  aifair  should 
reach  the  ears  of  the  duke,  the  baron  would  find  a 
stern  judge  to  contend  with." 

"  Pugh  !  pugh !  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  Who 
is  to  be  the  informer?  Not  the  Italian,  for  his  own 
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sake.  He  is  fairly  out  of  the  way.  We  shall  not 
be  likely  to  blab,  for  the  part  we  have  acted.  And 
since  there  is  no  proof,  but  only  surmises,  none  of  the 
knaves  in  the  barony  would  dare  to  bring  such  an 
accusation,  for  a  false  accuser  would  meet  as  little 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  Prince  John  as  the  baron 
himself  if  he  were  proved  guilty  ;  so  you  see  there 
is  no  chance  of  detection." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  other,  "  the 
mouse,  small  as  he  was,  set  the  lion  free,  as  the 
fable  goes,  and  a  small  matter  may  set  the  duke 
upon  us.  We  must  keep  a  good  look  out,  and  if 
we  see  any  chance  of  the  affair  coming  to  light,  we 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Italian.  We  can 
see  far  enough  for  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars." 

The  men,  hereupon,  rose  up  and  went  their  way, 
and  Felix  taking  an  opposite  direction  returned  to 
the  village.  The  whole  of  this  tragedy  had  now 
been  made  known  to  him  from  a  source  that  admit- 
ted of  no  doubt,  and  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
a  condign  punishment,  occupied  exclusively  his 
thoughts.  With  a  prudence  uncommon  in  one  so 
young,  he  kept  what  he  had  heard  to  himself,  for 
he  feared  that  the  secret,  to  however  few  known 
and  however  confidentially  entrusted,  might  still 
leak  out,  and  his  cherished  purpose  of  avenging  the 
death  of  his  betrothed  be  frustrated.  He,  there- 
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fore,  after  meditating  sometime  on  the  subject 
determined  to  go  himself  and  ask  for  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  duke.  It  was  a  bold  step  for  a  youth 
little  over  twenty  years,  to  be  the  informant  against 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  baron,  for  he  knew  that  a 
failure  in  making  good  his  charges  would  bring 
down  destruction  on  his  own  head.  But  he  felt 
strong  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  strong  in  the  ac- 
knowledged impartiality  of  the  duke,  and  strong 
from  a  certain  inward  conviction  that  the  time  had 
at  length  come  when  wickedness  should  no  longer 
triumph,  but  meet  its  adequate  retribution.  With 
those  feelings  and  with  a  purpose  unknown  to  any 
but  himself,  he  left  his  dwelling  on  the  following 
night  and  took  the  road  to  Nantes. 

The  ducal  coronet  at  this  time  encircled  the  brow 
of  John  the  Fifth,  a  man  of  firm,  resolute,  and 
somewhat  stern  character,  but  having  the  reputation 
fairly  earned  of  meting  out  justice  with  an  even 
hand.  He  had  corrected  many  abuses,  and  was 
much  better  liked  by  the  people  than  he  was  by  the 
nobles,  to  the  encroachments  of  whose  powers  on 
the  few  liberties  that  were  still  left  to  the  people, 
he  had  put  a  very  decided  check.  In  a  better  age 
and  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  he  might 
have  been  a  humane  as  well  as  a  just  man,  but  he 
lived  at  a  period  when  all  rule  was  maintained  by 
force,  and  strong  hands  and  bold  spirits  were  culti- 
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vated  more  than  kind  and  gentle  hearts.  It  was  a 
great  deal  in  such  a  corrupt  age  to  be  simply  just. 
He  was  very  accessible  to  his  subjects,  and  encour- 
aged applications  to  himself  personally  when  they 
wished  any  grievance  corrected,  or  any  wrong  re- 
dressed. These  traits  in  his  character  had  made 
the  barons  more  guarded  than  they  were  under  his 
predecessors,  and  if  their  crimes  were  not  less  in 
number,  they  were  not  so  open  and  bare-faced.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  Gilles  de  Retz  observed  so 
much  caution  in  his  nefarious  proceedings.  John 
held  his  court  at  Nantes,  the  capital  of  Brittany, 
and  if  his  banquet  hall  was  not  so  well  filled  as 
that  of  the  former  dukes,  his  audience  chamber,  in 
which  he  listened  to  the  petitions  of  the  lowest  of 
his  subjects,  was  much  more  so.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  sittings  that  Felix  came  into  his  presence 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  challenged  by  one 
of  the  guards  at  the  door  as  to  his  errand,  to  which 
his  only  reply  was, — business  with  the  duke.  He 
might  have  been  repulsed,  but  an  order  had  been 
given,  which  no  one  dared  to  disobey,  that  no  man 
should  be  refused  admittance  on  any  pretext.  He 
was  therefore  allowed  to  pass,  and  took  his  place 
among  others  who  had  petitions  to  prefer.  In  due 
course  as  his  turn  arrived,  he  was  asked  by  the 
proper  officer  what  was  his  business.  In  a  distinct, 
unwavering  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  demand  justice 
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against  Gilles  de  Retz,  baron  of  Campoce."  Such 
an  exclamation  from  such  a  boy  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  barons,  caused  all  eyes  to  be 
directed  towards  him,  and  none  scrutinized  him 
more  closely  than  duke  John  himself.  The  youth's 
countenance  was  of  itself  a  good  passport,  and  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  it  must  be  some  very  fla- 
grant violation  of  rights  that  could  inspire  such  a 
boy  with  sufficient  courage  thus  to  appear  against 
one  so  powerful.  With  a  look  of  encouragement 
the  duke  himself  said  to  him,  "  What,  boy,  is  thy 
charge  against  the  baron  Gilles  de  Retz  ?" 

"  Murder  ! "  replied  the  youth,  in  the  same  un- 
quailing  tone. 

The  duke  looked  at  him  with  evident  surprise, 
and  then  said  in  an  earnest  voice,  "  Boy,  thou 
bringest  a  grave  charge,  see  that  thine  accusation  is 
well  founded,  for  false  accusers  find  no  indulgence 
with  us.  Where  are  thy  witnesses  ?" 

"  The  bones  of  the  murdered  in  the  dungeons  of 
his  castle,"  said  the  youth,  with  an  intrepid  look. 

"  Du  Quesnel,"  said  the  duke,  turning  to  one  of 
his  officers,  "  let  that  boy  be  had  in  safe  keeping. 
We  will  hear  more  of  this  affair  anon.  Let  the 
audience  chamber  now  be  cleared." 

The  tempest  that  had  now  been  so  long  gathering, 
was  about  to  precipitate  itself  and  sweep  before  it 
those  refuges  in  which  wickedness  had  entrenched 
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itself.  On  that  very  day  Felix  was  summoned  into 
the  private  chamber  of  the  duke,  and  there  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  abductions  that  had  taken 
place,  and  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  retainers 
of  the  baron.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
duke  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  messengers 
were  straightway  sent  to  arrest  Gilles  de  Retz, 
and  bring  him  to  Nantes,  and  ordering  a  strict 
search  to  be  made  in  the  castle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  clue  has 
once  been  found  in  the  detection  of  crime,  a  thou- 
sand things  before  unnoticed  enter  into  the  account 
and  swell  up  the  sum  of  evidence.  "  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales,"  says  the  murderer  to  himself,  and  he 
plunges  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  his  victim.  He 
shall  find  that  the  dead  do  tell  awful  tales.  That 
mute  and  dumb  mouth  shall  speak  a  language  as 
eloquent  as  ever  came  from  living  lips — that  stiff 
finger  shall  point  out  the  murderer  —  that  cold, 
motionless  hand  shall  seize  him  with  an  iron  grasp. 
All  nature,  all  matter  shall  cry  out  against  him. 
The  elements  themselves  shall  betray  him.  If  he 
consumes  the  body  in  the  fire,  the  ashes  shall  de- 
clare the  deed.  He  can  dig  no  grave  so  deep  that 
it  shall  prevent  its  resurrection — he  can  find  no 
waters  so  fathomless  but  that  they  will  give  up  the 
dead.  A  fallen  leaf,  a  broken  twig,  a  shred  of 
raiment,  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  print  of  a  footstep, 
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an  unadvised  word,  a  look,  a  start,  a  change  of  color, 
rest  or  motion,  speech  or  silence,  the  bustle  of  the 
city,  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  any  thing,  every 
thing  shall  conspire  to  proclaim  the  perpetrator  of 
the  bloody  deed.  Thus  it  was  with  the  baron.  The 
voice  of  the  people,  the  cry  of  the  bereaved,  the 
remnants  of  their  clothes  found  in  the  castle,  the 
boat  in  the  moat,  the  woods  themselves,  the  bones 
in  the  vaults  of  the  dungeons  which  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance ;  the  confusion  of  the  wretch  himself, 
and  finally  his  confession  set  this  matter  in  a  light 
too  strong  for  doubt  itself.  Judgment  was  rendered 
against  the  baron  and  the  punishment  he  suffered  at 
his  death  was  as  cruel  as  his  life  had  been.  He  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  Nantes,  in  the  year  1440. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  the  castle  went  to 
decay,  and  to  this  day  the  peasant  regards  with 
horror  the  walls  and  vaults  in  which  the  monster, 
according  to  popular  belief,  sold  himself  to  Satan, 
and  shudders  as  he  approaches  that  room  in  which 
was  placed  the  BATH  OF  BLOOD. 

The  facts  in  the  foregoing  story  are  thus  briefly 
set  forth  in  "The  Traveller's  Guide  through 
France." 

"  At  Champoce  are  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle 
celebrated  for  the  crimes  of  its  owner,  the  infamous 
Gilles  de  Retz,  the  veritable  Bluebeard  or  Barbe- 
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bleue.  Having  ruined  his  health  by  excesses,  he 
was  induced  by  an  Italian  alchemist  to  believe 
that  he  might  be  restored  by  using  the  blood  of 
children  and  young  persons.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  said,  that  more  than  a  hundred  were  murdered. 
At  length  his  crime  was  made  manifest,  and  his 
sovereign,  John  V.,  duke  of  Brittany,  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  tried.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Nantes, 
in  1440,  after  a  full  confession  of  his  misdeeds.'"' 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  SNOW-DROP, 

BY    C  .    F .    OENE. 

WEARY  spirit !  weary  with  striving, — • 

Is  it  cold  and  dark  about  thee  ? 
Are  sorrow  and  want  in  thy  dwelling  ? 

No  sunlight  of  hope  without  thee  ? 
Is  the  burden  heavy  and  crushing 

Thou  yet  must  silently  bear  ? 
Are  the  wings  of  thy  high  aspirations 

Still  fettered  by  earthly  care  ? 
Are  thy  visions  of  beauty  faded  ? 

No  star  in  the  heavens  above  ? 
Murmur  no  more  through  the  darkness 

Sweet  voices  of  peace  and  love  ? 
Art  thou  conscious  of  power  and  of  genius 

Ever  aspiring  in  vain  ? 
Doomed  by  want's  pitiless  winter 

Obscure  and  unknown  to  remain  ? 

Weary  spirit !  weary  with  striving  >— . 

Wait !  for  the  time  is  not  long  ; 
Work  !  in  the  stillness  and  darkness 

Patiently  make  thyself  strong. 
Suffer  the  scorn  of  the  worldling, 

Suffer  the  gibe  and  the  sneer  ; 
Be  silent  because  of  thy  greatness  ; 

The  hour  of  thy  triumph  is  near. 
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In  the  hard  frozen  earth  of  the  winter  — 

Under  the  crusted  snow,  — 
Where  bitter  and  searching  north  winds, 

Sharply  and  keenly  blow,  — 
Braving  with  earnest  endeavor 

The  storms  of  its  long  adverse  fate, 
Conscious  of  hidden  perfection, 

Compelled  yet  to  strive  and  to  wait ; 
In  the  cold,  in  the  darkness,  o'erburdened, 

Patiently  biding  its  hour, 
Working  its  upward  slowly,  — 

Hideth  a  beautiful  flower. 
Up  to  the  sunlight  it  presseth 

Oft  checked  by  the  bitter-cold  blast, 
Oft  baffled,  yet  ever  persistent, 

Till  triumphant  it  rises  at  last. 
Loving  eyes  watch  for  its  coming, 

Sweet  voices  their  benison  speak, 
When  it  stands  in  its  innocent  beauty, 

Leaning  on  winter's  cold  cheek. 
The  heart  is  made  glad  by  its  presence, 

Its  message  is  joyfully  heard, 
The  soul  through  its  wondrous  perfection 

With  holier  feeling  is  stirred. 
Weary  spirit !  weary  with  striving, 

In  that  flower  thine  own  destiny  see  ; 
It  shall  not  be  always  winter, 

Nor  always  night  with  thee. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
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ITALY. 

BY    HO  RACE    GBEElEY. 

YES,  it  is  something  to  have  seen  Italy,  even, 
kurriedly  as  I  did — illy  prepared  for  its  apprecia- 
tion by  knowledge  of  its  language  and  literature,  as 
I  was.  For  few  who  read  at  all  can  be  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  something  of  what  Italy  has  been, 
as  few  can  be  so  heartless  as  not  to  feel  for  what  she 
now  is.  True,  I  did  not  visit  Naples,  nor  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  where  Despotism  sits  enthroned 
on  a  pyramid  of  its  slaughtered  victims'  bones,  and 
vainly  strives  to  perpetuate  the  Egyptian  darkness 
wherein  alone  it  may  hope  to  maintain  its  detested 
sway.  But  I  saw  enough  in  Tuscan,  Papal,  Aus- 
trian Italy  to  make  nie  loathe  for  ever  the  name  of 
monarchy,  and  prize  more  dearly  the  liberty  of  our 
own  happy  land — nay,  not  merely  to  prize  it,  but 
to  labor  and  pray  for  its  diffusion  throughout  the 
world.  And  if  there  be  any  American  who  does 
not  glory  in  the  Republican  faith,  in  Republican 
freedom,  who  yet  is  not  enslaved  in  soul  or  corrupt 
in  heart,  I  wish  he  might  profit  by  the  experience  of 
at  least  one  month  in  Italy. 

A  lovelier  land  sun  never  shone  upon.     In  chains 
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as  it  is,  wretchedly  cultivated  as  most  of  it  is, 
covered  with  ruins  as  nearly  all  of  it  is,  it  is  a  land 
to  love  and  die  for  above  almost  any  other.  That 
girdle  of  stately  mountains  with  their  southward, 
sunny  slopes  all  looking  cheerily  down  on  her 
plains  —  eternal  snow  being  visible  from  perhaps 
one-third  of  her  entire  surface,  and  mountains 
from  nearly  all  of  it — -that  magnificent  river  Po, 
interlocking  at  its  sources  with  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  carrying  the  rills  that 
trickle  from  Swiss  glaciers  to  mingle  with  the  still, 
tepid  waters  of  the  Adriatic  —  that  renowned 
Mediterranean,  whose  shores  were  Greece,  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  still  are  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land — -that  heaven  of  deepest  blue  o'er- 
arching  and  consecrating  all— no,  there  is,  there 
can  be,  no  lovelier  land  beneath  the  sun  than 
shackled,  soul-crushed  Italy. 

And  never  was  gateway  to  a  magnificent  coun- 
try more  fit  than  that  SAVOY  which  I  traversed 
through  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  long,  bright  day 
of  leafy  June.  I  judge  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
area  of  Savoy  is  composed  of  mountains,  from  the 
peerless  Mont  Blanc  (usually  supposed  to  lie  in 
Switzerland)  to  those  softer  hills  which  slope  to  the 
greatest  of  inland  seas,  around  and  upon  which  the 
world's  history  has  been  mainly  enacted.  As  the 
diligence  wound  steadily  and  far  from  slowly  up  the 
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narrow,  devious  valley  which  leads  from  the  Rhone 

and  France  up  to  Mount  Cenis  and  its  prospect  of 

Italy,  a   succession  of  rugged,  irreclaimable,   ver- 

dureless  steeps  looked  down  on  every  foot  of  our 

progress,  and  snowy  patches  on  their  dark,  northern 

slopes  were  seldom   out   of  sight.     All   the   land 

susceptible  of  cultivation — perhaps  a  tenth  of  what 

I  saw  —  was  faithfully,  industriously,  though  seldom 

skilfully  tilled,  and     the   continual  procession   of 

petty  fields  of  Indian  Corn  and  Potatoes  was  a 

prosaic   reminder   of  dear   old   New   England,  to 

which  the  abundant  vine  lent  a  hue  of  poetry.     The 

infrequent  villages  composed  of  shabby,  unsightly, 

tumble-down  rookeries,  built  along  both  sides  of  the 

main  highway  and  crowding  it  into  all  manner  of 

unseemly  contortions,  formed  the  most  forbidding 

feature  of  the  landscape ;  though  CHAMBERY,  the 

Savoyard  capitol,  situated  in  quite  a  valley  at  the 

confluence  of  two  mountain  streams,  where  is  the 

junction  of  the  roads  from  Lyons  and  Geneva  to 

Turin,   is    rather   a   pretty   old    village  of  some 

15,000  people.     At  length  we  reach  the  foot  of 

the  mountain  ;  we  slowly  but  resolutely  ascend  it ; 

midnight  finds  us  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  with 

the  snow  lying  firm  and  deep  at  intervals  along  our 

path ;  we  emerge   from  darkness   behind  the  last 

cliff  into  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  some  three 

hours  high,  and  soon  commence  a  rapid   descent, 
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and  in  two  hours  are  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  the  great  plain  of  Upper  Italy. 
Hence  to  Turin,  the  capital  of  ancient  Piedmont, 
and  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  is  a  rapid 
ride  by  coach  of  some  four  hours,  and  thence  to 
Genoa  is  a  railroad  route  of  something  over  a  hun- 
dred miles,  passing  near  the  strong  fortress  of 
Allessandria  and  the  fields  of  several  of  the  world's 
great  battles,  including  that  of  Marengo.  For  the 
country  we  so  briskly  traverse  has  echoed  the  tread 
of  Earth's  greatest  and  most  famous  warriors  —  of 
Brennus,  Hannibal  and  Julius  Csesar ;  of  Constan- 
tine,  Belisarius,  Prince  Eugene  and  Napoleon. 
This  gigantic  Alpine  barrier,  apparently  interposed 
by  Divine  benignity  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  children  of  the  North  with  those  of 
the  South  for  purposes  of  mutual  slaughter,  has 
come  short  of  its  high  end,  so  that  corpses  enough 
have  been  piled  along  this  highway  to  macadamize 
it  with  bones,  and  blood  enough  has  been  shed  here 
in  battle  to  form  a  river  longer  than  the  Po,  now 
gliding  so  peacefully  and  purely  toward  sinking 
Venice  and  the  rising  sun. 

"  Genoa  the  Superb "  is  a  noble  city ;  not  so 
fresh  and  growing  as  Turin,  which  seems  out  of 
place  in  Italy,  but  rising  beautifully  and  ampitheat- 
rically  up  the  brow  of  the  steep  hills  which  par- 
tially encircle  its  harbor.  Portland,  though  inferior, 
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is  most  like  it  in  position  of  any  city  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  but  here  in  Genoa  you  would  say  that,  with 
a  good  glass,  almost  every  house  could  be  counted 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  standing  out  of  the 
harbor.  Native  city  of  Columbus  !  how  could  an 
American  regard  thee  without  emotion,  or  observe 
without  pleasure  that  Fate  seems  less  stern  to  thee 
than  to  the  other  seats  of  Italy's  maritime  glory  ? 

Italy  is  the  native  home  of  Art.  Despotism  has 
demoralized  her  people,  and  so  debased  her  modern 
Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  but  her  Architecture  may 
still  confidently  challenge  the  world  to  produce  its 
rival.  Her  peasantry  live  in  unfurnished  hovels, 
but  they  worship  in  glorious  and  gorgeous  church- 
es, and  may  choose  sun  or  shadow  beneath  the  walls 
of  graceful  palaces.  I  never  observed  but  one 
church  whereof  the  galleries  (if  it  had  any)  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  worshippers  beneath 
—  did  not  seem  to  intercept  the  view  from  some 
part,  or  darken  the  whole  interior.  The  single 
exception  is  the  Cathedral  at  PISA,  hard  by  the 
Leaning  Tower,  which  the  world  still  gazes  at  so 
curiously,  perplexed  whether  to  esteem  it  a  miracle 
of  original  conception  and  daring  achievement  or  a 
gigantic  monument  of  failure  and  impotence.  My 
own  very  decided  opinion  is  that  it  was  built  to 
stand  erect — just  like  any  other  campanille  or 
bell-tower,  (for  the  bells  were  not,  by  the  architects 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  mounted  on  the  church,  but; 
accommodated  in  a  special  tower  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  edifice.)  Here,  the  foundation  having 
been  laid  less  deeply  and  securely  than  it  should 
have  been  to  enable  it  to  resist  so  heavy  a  pressure, 
the  stately  structure  gradually  settled  to  one  side, 
(where  the  earth  is  softer  or  more  of  it  above  the 
superincumbent  rock ;)  but  so  slowly  as  not  to  be 
perceived  for  many  years,  and  not  to  be  remarkable 
until  the  generation  that  witnessed  the  construction 
had  all  passed  away.  Thus  this,  like  most  other 
wonders,  was  not  really  made  but  greiv,  and  so 
History  has  preserved  no  tradition  of  its  origin, 
but  only  notes  that  it  is. 

LEGHORN,  the  port  of  Tuscany,  is  a  modern  city, 
the  heir  of  Pisa's  departed  greatness  and  the  most 
commercial  town  in  Italy.  It  lies  nearly  level 
with  the  Mediteranean,  on  a  plain  which  probably 
was  a  marsh,  some  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno,  and  is  now  connected  by  a  railroad  with 
FLORENCE,  a  compactly  built  inland  city,  reminding 
me  internally  of  Boston,  and  noted  as  the  focus  of 
modern  Art.  Here  are  the  studies  of  many  emi- 
nent sculptors,  the  Americans  holding  a  high  rank, 
and  HIRAM  POWERS  standing  first  among  Ameri- 
cans. Here  are,  beside  many  of  less  note,  two  of 
the  largest  galleries  of  Paintings  in  the  world, 
containing  some  of  the  conceded  master-pieces  of 
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human  genius.  Here  are  many  famed  churches, 
including  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  claims  a 
place  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  (St.  Peter's 
forming  a  class  by  itself.)  Here  is  thrown  across 
the  Arno  the  finest  bridge  I  ever  saw,  its  arches 
scarcely  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  yet  it  has  borne 
the  travel  and  traffic  of  a  populous  capital  and 
braved  the  currents  of  an  impetuous  mountain-stream 
for  four  centuries  unharmed  and  undecayed  ?  Flor- 
ence nestles  pleasantly  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
with  the  blue  Appenines  looming  picturesquely  in 
the  distance,  and  is  pleasantly  encircled  with  vil- 
las, vineyards  and  gardens.  With  Freedom  and 
Public  Virtue,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  on  earth. 

Of  ROME  in  her  humiliation  and  sorrow,  who 
can  fitly  speak  ?  Such  a  profusion  of  homage  to 
God  with  such  an  absence  of  justice  to  Man — 
such  infinite  wealth  expended  in  superfluous  church- 
es, and  such  savage  poverty  and  squalor  over- 
spreading the  surrounding  country  and  filling  the 
Eternal  City  herself  with  hunger  and  beggary  — 
such  legions  of  thriftless  priests  and  such  a  paucity 
of  thrifty  artisans — such  a  contrast  between  the 
modern  splendor  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  the  pestilential  solitude  of 
the  Carnpagna — the  world  has  but  one  Rome  and 
can  never  have  another.  I  think  I  did  not  hear 
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the  puff  of  a  steam-engine  during  the  week  I  spent 
within  her  walls ;  I  know  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  in  the  Papal  territory,  though  no  part  of 
Europe  more  needs  nor  (under  decent  government) 
would  more  fairly  reward  railway  enterprise. 
Rome  is  a  great  capital,  without  Manufactures, 
with  no  considerable  Trade,  no  Enterprise,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  expenditures  of  travel- 
lers and  the  contributions  of  devotees.  That  her 
people  should,  for  the  most  part,  live  meagerly, 
miserably,  follows  of  course ;  that  disease  and  atro- 
phy should  waste  her  day  by  day  is  inevitable. 
Rome,  in  spite  of  her  attractions  as  once  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Pagan  world  and  this  day  the  spiritual 
metropolis  of  an  active,  aspiring,  thoroughly  disci- 
plined denomination  of  more  than  One  Hundred 
Millions  of  Christians,  inhabiting  mainly  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  a  dying  city ; 
the  ruins  whereon  she  is  built  foreshadow  the  ruin 
she  shall  surely  become.  Even  now  the  miasma 
gains  upon  her  steadily  though  slowly ;  she  will 
not  conquer  the  adjacent  marshes,  so  they  will 
conquer  her ;  already  it  is  understood  to  be  peril- 
ous, especially  to  a  stranger,  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
floor  of  her  dwellings ;  and  the  hour  noiselessly, 
inexorably  advances  in  which  it  will  be  said  of  her, 
'  Rome  was.' 
VENICE,  fair  dweller  on  the  Eastern  main  !  the 
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end  of  her  glory  is  visibly  nearer  still.  Feared 
and  hated  by  her  Imperial  masters,  of  whom  she 
was  for  ages  a  gallant  and  powerful  antagonist; 
losing  her  enterprise  with  her  liberties,  she  looks 
supinely  on  and  sees  her  commerce  transferred  by 
Austria  to  the  favorite  new  port  of  Trieste,  built 
up  by  the  latter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf; 
hoping  nothing,  daring  nothing,  doing  nothing,  her 
people  idle  away  their  lives  in  ignoble,  dissolute 
pleasures,  forgetful  of  that  '  glorious  City  of  the 
Sea  '  which  was  wont  to  meet  Emperor  and  Sultan 
alike  on  a  footing  of  friendly  equality  or  of  haughty 
defiance.  She  is  still  a  city  of  palaces,  but  of 
deserted,  crumbling  palaces,  above  which  the  gentle 
waves  of  the  Adriatic  will  in  due  time  chant  her 
requiem.  And  so  a  sad  farewell  to  thee,  fallen, 
wasting,  melancholy  Venice !  and  thee,  too,  sad, 
trampled,  sorely  afflicted,  queenly,  passionate,  beau- 
tiful Italy ! 
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And  I  have  seen  the  very  last 
Of  him  that  I  shall  ever  see  ! 

The  dream  was  pleasant,  but  'tis  past, 
And  he  will  come  no  more  to  me. 

My  mother  said  it  would  be  so  — 
That  he  was  but  a  roving  one, 

Who  only  cared  to  come  and  go 
Nor  ever  thought  of  being  won. 

Ah,  well,  I  do  confess  she  proved 
A  better  judge  of  him  than  I, 

And  on  her  counsels  it  behoved 
Poor  silly  me  to  well  rely. 

But  girls  are  girls  ;  and  I  suppose 
We  all  are  much  alike  in  this  ; 

We  little  heed  advice  from  those 
Who  bid  us  one  we  love  dismiss. 

Well,  let  him  go  !  A  single  drop 
Of  tears  would  be  too  much  to  shed, 

For  he  is  but  an  idle  fop 
With  heels  no  lighter  than  his  head. 
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He  danced  divinely,  and  his  bow 
Would  captivate  the  dullest  eyes  ; 

And  that  was  all  —  I  wonder  now 
I  ever  could  have  thought  him  wise. 

Ah,  me  !  Yet  that  was  but  a  part 

Of  that  same  silly  fancy  bred 
Within  this  foolish  little  heart 

That  asked  no  counsel  of  the  head. 

Well,  let  him  go,  I  say  again  ; 

And  say  it  with  but  little  sorrow, 
Good-bye  to  one  so  false  and  vain, 

And  may  I  be  more  wise  to-morrow  ! 

c.  M.  s. 
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THE  WASHERWOMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY    ABBIE    E.    REMINGTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THEY  were  beautiful  children,  yet  not  strikingly 
so  in  feature,  though  one  would  call  them  angels  at 
first  sight.  Little  twin  girls,  Alice  and  Moina,  the 
daughters  of  the  washerwoman  who  lived  in  the 
old  cottage  behind  the  venerable  church.  Every 
day  they  passed  through  the  streets,  going  to  and 
from  school,  with  their  clean,  white  aprons  and  nice 
sun-bonnets,  shading  their  wee  fair  faces.  People 
would  stop  in  the  street  involuntarily,  as  they 
tripped  cheerily  along'  seeming  to  know  of  no  world 
beyond  themselves.  They  had  no  playmates  among 
the  children,  they  never  joined  in  the  noisy  games 
of  the  ruder  and  wilder  pupils,  but  sat  at  noontime 
and  recess,  quiet  and  demure,  smiling  to  themselves 
and  talking  lovingly  together. 

At  last  came  a  change,  and  little  Moina  came 
slowly,  alone  and  sad,  to  the  school.  She  would 
start  if  one  spoke  to  her,  and  burst  into  a  violent 
passion  of  tears,  and  sob  bitterly,  as  though  her 
little  heart  was  well  nigh  broken.  After  school 
she  would  catch  her  bonnet  and  run  with  her  little 
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bare  feet  speeding  swiftly  over  the  greensward  to- 
ward her  lowly  home.  When  she  reached  the  old 
cottage,  she  would  spring  hastily  up  the  steps  and 
glide  noiselessly  into  the  plain,  small  room  which 
was  hers  and  Alice's.  She  would  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  where  a  little 
stricken  form  was  tossing  uneasily  upon  the  snowy 
sheets,  brush  back  the  brown  hair  from  the  flushed 
face,  and  gaze  into  the  bright  wandering  eyes  in 
which  was  no  gleam  of  recognition  for  her.  She 
would  not  leave  the  bedside,  but  sitting  there  until 
night-darkness  closed  around  her,  she  would  sing 
sweet,  sad  songs  and  weep  sorrowfully,  with  a  vague 
foreboding  of  the  coming  gloom.  All  night  she 
would  nestle  close  to  the  sick  child,  and  moan  and 
pray,  "  Deliver  us  from  all  evil." 

One  silent,  moonless  night,  Moina  sought  her  bed 
alone.  She  knelt  down,  folded  her  tiny  white 
hands,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  no  words  came  from 
them.  Her  heart  was  sorrowful ;  her  mate  was 
gone,  gone !  When  she  opened  her  arms  to  fold  her 
to  her  heart,  she  felt,  with  a  keen  sense  of  human 
desolation,  that  henceforth  she  was  to  be  alone,  all 
alone.  Never  before  since  their  birth  had  they 
been  separated,  but  now  little  Alice  slept  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  a  white-robed  angel,  'mid  the 
flowers  of  heaven,  and  Moina  crept  to  her  rest, 
sobbing  and  moaning,  that  while  Alice  had  been 
taken  she  was  left. 
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Mrs.  Bradford  had  not  always  been  poor.  Once 
when  she  was  young  and  more  beautiful,  the  belle  of 
the  village,  she  was  not  despised,  for  her  father  was 
a  man  who  could  count  his  thousands,  and  she  his 
only  child.  When  she  passed  down  the  path  to  the 
old  church,  to  her  gay  bridal,  the  village  children 
scattered  roses  before  her,  and  bright  eyes  looked 
on,  some  in  envy,  more  in  admiration.  She  left  her 
blessed  home  for  a  distant  city,  dreaming  not  of  the 
dark  cloud  which  was  even  then  rising  over  her 
life-path.  For  years  she  lived  in  the  bright  realiza- 
tion of  her  fondest  dream  of  human  happiness,  ask- 
ing for  no  brighter  joy  than  was  lying  at  her  heart. 
Business  called  her  husband  from  his  home,  and  he 
embarked  for  England,  taking  with  him  his  son,  a 
beautiful  boy  of  twelve  unclouded  summers.  The 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was  never  again  heard 
of,  and  the  deep  certainty  of  her  loss  came  gradu- 
ally upon  the  mother's  heart.  But  the  worst  was 
not  yet.  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  and 
the  sad  widow  lost  her  whole  property. 

Penniless,  and  almost  heart-broken,  she  returned 
to  her  native  village  with  her  twin  daughters,  her 
all.  But  there  too  was  a  change.  Her  father  had 
died  a  bankrupt,  her  former  friends  were  friends  no 
longer,  and  the  only  means  of  subsistence  she  was 
able  to  obtain  was  the  employment  of  washerwoman. 
When  her  little  Alice  died,  she  felt  that  hers  was 
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indeed  a  bitter  lot,  but  she  folded  the  only  remain- 
ing child  to  her  heart,  and  grew  strong  to  toil  for 
her. 

With  hope  and  patience  she  labored,  and  the 
fair-browed  Moina  grew  older  as  her  mother  toiled. 
The  girl  was  very  fair,  with  a  fine,  clear  complexion, 
and  earnest  blue  eyes.  Her  hair  was  smooth 
and  brown,  and  she  wore  it  parted  plainly,  and 
brushed  from  her  white  forehead  on  either  side. 
She  was  a  strangely  gifted  creature,  wild  and  im- 
pulsive, yet  fond  and  devoted.  She  was  proud,  too ; 
proud  of  her  stainless  integrity,  her  woman  purity, 
and  her  matchless  gifts.  The  gift  that  raised  her 
heart  and  soul  above  her  low  estate,  was  the  gift  of 
song, —  the  voice,  the  heart,  the  soul,  of  entrancing 
melody !  She  would  sit  on  the  cottage  steps,  and 
such  bursts  of  glad,  wild  singing,  as  would  gush 
from  her  lips,  made  even  the  village  aristocrats 
pause  to  praise  and  solicit  more  such  strains  of 
witching  enchantment.  Then  the  green  would  be 
crowded  with  listeners,  while  she  sung,  standing  be- 
fore them  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her 
white  arm  uplifted  in  her  delirious  intoxication  of 
delight,  forgetful  of  all  save  herself  and  her  song. 
The  crowd  would  offer  money,  but  with  a  start  of 
indignant  pride,  and  a  flush  of  shame,  she  would 
fling  back  the  proffered  gold,  and  pass  in  with  an  air 
of  imperious  dignity. 
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The  mother  died,  and  Moina  was  left  to  struggle 
with  the  world  alone*  Alas !  how  unfit  for  its 
rude  jostle  !  Miserable,  hopeless,  and  despairing, 
she  bowed  her  proud  spirit  to  the  daily  indignity 
that  was  wearing  out  her  life  and  pressing  all 
energy  from  her  soul.  Toil  she  would  not ;  begga* 
ry  she  scorned ;  and  shutting  the  gate  of  an  un- 
yielding pride  between  herself  and  the  world,  she 
lived  for  months  without  looking  upon  a  human 
face.  Her  little  money  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  the  horror  of  a  life  of  degradation  was  before 
her.  One  had  been  more  persevering  than  others ; 
one,  a  youth,  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
village,  had  repeatedly  sought  admission  to  the 
dwelling.  From  his  boyhood,  Walter  Temple  had 
been  an  admirer  of  Moina,  but  she  scorned  him,  or 
seemed  to  scorn  him  but  the  more  deeply  for  all 
this  admiration.  When  he  came  to  her,  sat  at  her 
feet,  listened  to  her  songs,  and  tried  to  win  her 
love,  she  would  only  say, 

"  Go,  herd  with  those  who  are  wealthier,  but  less 
gifted.  What  have  you  to  do  with  poverty,  poor 
aristocrat  ?" 

There  was  a  hidden  bitterness  in  all  this  that  he 
could  not  brook,  and  for  a  time  he  approached  her 
not.  Then  she  smiled,  and  said,  "  Even  so,  poor 
gilded  fly,  caught  only  by  the  glitter  of  the  flame. 
Aristocrats  will  still  be  aristocrats.  The  like  must 
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wed  the  like,  even  as  the  like  attracts  the  like." 
When  her  mother  died,  touched  with  pity  at  her 
forlorn  and  desolated  situation,  he  made  every 
effort  to  draw  her  from  her  seclusion ;  but  prayers 
and  entreaties  were  alike  in  vain,  and  stung  by  her 
bitter  taunts  and  unfeeling  sarcasm,  he  left  her  to 
her  own  rash  will.  Thoughts  of  death  came  over 
her,  and  longings  for  freedom.  She  questioned  the 
stars,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  asked  of  them  for 
peace,  but  forth  from  the  gloom  and  darkness 
came  but  one  reply,  "  toil  on."  Weary  and  mad- 
dened with  doubt  and  fear  she  prayed  for  strength 
to  live,  and  then  for  faith  to  die.  But  she  lived 
on,  without  the  strength  or  the  faith  she  sought. 
She  had  not  faith  enough  to  look  beyond  the  dark 
portals  of  death,  nor  unbelief  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  existence.  "  Where  is  God  ? "  she 
asked  herself,  and  then  in  very  desperation  she 
would  utter,  "  There  is  no  God!  *  Chance  is  blind, 
and  Chance  created  all  things.' '  She  was  a  mad- 
dened, soul-crushed  woman,  haunted  by  one  life- 
destroying  thought,  with  the  blight  of  chance  upon 
her  embittered  life. 

She  left  the  village  in  the  gloom  of  a  starless 
night,  a  wayward  wanderer,  caring  not  where  her 
feet  might  stray,  could  she  escape  from  that  madden- 
ing thought.  A  fair  wanderer,  she  strolled  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  stopping  here  and  there, 
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singing  her  beautiful  songs  more  to  herself  than  to 
others.  One  day  she  stood  upon  the  steps  of  a 
large  edifice,  pouring  forth  such  strains  of  musical 
singing  as  thrill  all  hearts.  A  benevolent-looking 
gentleman  came  forward  and  looked  upon  the 
beautiful  face.  A  feeling  of  sympathetic  pity 
awoke  within  his  heart.  He  took  her  to  his  home, 
and  with  the  care  and  kind  attentions  of  his  family 
won  her  from  her  madness.  He  procured  the  best 
teachers  the  city  afforded  for  his  young  ward,  and 
well  did  her  wonderful  mind  repay  his  kindness. 
In  that  household,  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
caressed  by  loving  friends,  she  was  as  a  beloved 
daughter.  For  three  years  she  studied  earnestly 
and  eagerly,  with  an  intensity  of  application  that 
threatened  to  destroy  her  fragile  health.  Then  she 
entreated  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  upon 
the  stage  as  an  opera  singer.  At  first  the  request 
was  denied,  but  the  proud,  overbearing  spirit,  that 
for  a  time  had  slumbered,  rose  up  with  added 
strength,  and  the  whole  household  shrunk  back, 
trembling  before  the  storm  aroused  so  fearfully  in 
the  heart  of  that  imperious  woman.  She  had 
subdued  them, — the  strong  man  cowered  before  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  a  frail,  delicate  woman,  and 
she  went  forth,  followed  by  prayers  and  blessings. 
There  were  heavy  hearts  full  of  anxious  foreboding 
in  that  home  whence  her  own  mad  impulse  had 
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driven  her,  and  from  aching  hearts  went  up  the 
agonized  prayer  —  "Lead  her  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  her  from  all  evil." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Moina,  the  beautiful,  the  gifted,  the  queen  of 
song,  the  theme  of  every  tongue  in  Rome,  sat  by 
the  window,  gazing  out  upon  the  beautiful  sunset  of 
an  Italian  heaven.  The  clear,  fragrant  air  floated 
in  through  the  open  casement,  bearing  the  breath  of 
a  hundred  roses,  swaying  the  heavy  curtains  and 
fanning  the  flushed  cheek  of  the  beautiful  watcher. 
A  strange  delight  thrilled  through  her  heart  as  she 
thought  of  the  many,  who  had  listened,  spell  bound, 
to  her  song,  of  those  impulsive  hearts  which  had  so 
freely  yielded  their  flattering  homage  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty  and  of  genius.  The  meed  for  which  she 
had  toiled  was  won.  She  was  no  more  solitary,  no 
longer  desolate,  for  the  coldest  hearts  had  warmed 
beneath  the  magic  influence  of  her  beauty,  the 
sternest  lips  parted  to  praise  her,  and  the  proudest 
souls  bowed  before  the  influence  of  her  voice.  Yet 
for  all  this,  she  was  not  happy.  Her  pride,  her 
ambition,  like  a  vulture,  fed  upon  her  heart,  and  she 
was  too  wretched  to  be  at  peace  with  herself  or 
God.  The  wild  desire  for  more,  still  more,  preyed 
upon  her  soul,  and  reckless  of  the  agony,  the 
misery  she  was  making  for  herself,  she  fed  the  de- 
sire continually. 
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She  rose,  drew  the  curtains  close,  and  taking  up 
a  pen  commenced  to  write  rapidly  and  earnestly. 
Her  eyes  kindled,  her  cheek  burned,  as  the  pen 
passed  nervously  down  the  white  page.  A  low 
knock  on  the  door  behind  her  was  unheard,  her 
whole  soul  seemed  concentrated  to  one  point.  The 
door  was  not  fastened  —  it  opened,  and  the  tall, 
athletic  form  of  a  young  artist  entered.  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  bending  one  knee  before  her,  he  ut- 
tered softly,  "  Moina  !"  She  started.  "  Walter  ! 
you  here  ?  "  and  she  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  joy- 
light  kindling  on  her  face. 

"  Here,  beloved !  and  see  what  I  have  brought 
you." 

He  drew  a  small  casket  from  beneath  his  cloak, 
and  opening  it,  held  up  before  the  radiant  eyes  of 
the  strange  girl,  a  chain  of  curious  workmanship, 
to  which  was  attached  a  small  portrait  of  himself, 
set  with  jewels.  She  took  it  from  his  hand,  looked 
calmly  upon  those  handsome  features,  so  perfectly 
delineated  in  the  picture,  and  then  laid  it  down, 
smiling  calmly. 

"  A  worthless  gift.  Such  a  chain  as  that  of  the 
Countess  Di  Capello  is  well  worth  thanks.  You 
saw  it.  Such  a  magnificent  gift  might  win  a  heart 
of  stone.  Bianca  is  very  happy  in  the  love  and 
devotion  of  such  a  man  as  the  prince." 

He   drew  her  close  to  him  and  said,  "  You  are 
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in  a  strange  mood  to-night,  Moina.     You  owe  me. 

O  O 

at  least,  a  '  thank  you,'  for  my  simple  gift,  yet  you 
are  as  cold  and  stern  as  an  iceberg.  What  sudden 
chill  has  frozen  you,  my  '  bird  of  Paradise  ?' 

"  Go !  I  have  no  heart ;  I  am  an  iceberg.  I 
am  cold,  passionless  and  skeptical.  I  do  not  love 
you.  Cold  ?  said  I,  cold  ?  No !  I  am  devoured 
by  a  raging  flame  which  nothing  has  power  to  ex- 
tinguish." 

He  laid  his  cool  hand  upon  her  hot  brow  and 
bending  her  head  slightly  back,  looked  into  her 
eyes.  They  were  wild  and  restless. 

"  Moina,  my  soul's  beloved  !  How  many  years 
have  I  striven  to  win  your  love,  and  when  you 
have  given  me  reasons  to  believe  that  love,  which  I 
value  above  all  other  loves,  mine,  you  say  careless- 
ly, you  do  not  love  me.  0,  Moina,  what  have  I 
done  to  merit  this  ?  When  you  were  poor,  aye,  I 
will  say  it,  despised,  I  loved  you.  I  sought  your 
love,  and  though  repulsed,  I  only  loved  the  more. 
When  you  were  surrounded  with  every  luxury  in 
the  splendid  home  of  your  generous  benefactor,  I 
stood  aloof,  fearing  to  intrude  upon  your  happiness ; 
yet,  dearest,  most  precious,  I  ceased  not  to  watch 
over  you.  I  thought  but  of  you  and  your  joy. 
When  you  left  that  home  I  followed  you,  content 
to  worship  at  a  distance,  as  the  Persian  worships 
the  sun,  until  your  bidding  placed  me  by  your  side. 
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I  have  not  been  presumptuous,  you  know  it, 
Moina." 

"  You,  to  taunt  me  of  my  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  !  you  ?  If  I  scorned  you  then,  I  scorn  you 
now.  Yes,  fool,  with  a  ten-fold  scorn.  You  would 
trample  on  me,  you  would  crush  me  with  that  mem- 
ory of  the  past,  that  bitter  past.  Even  thus  I  cast 
off  your  influence,  and  would  that  I  could  thus  cast 
off  the  memory  of  the  darkest  days  of  my  life." 

She  dashed  his  hand  from  her  brow,  and  stepped 
back,  her  eyes  flashing  wildly,  like  meteors  of  fire, 
upon  him. 

"  A  calmer  hour  will  come,"  he  said.  "  Pray, 
my  beloved,  God  will  still  the  tempest  in  thy 
heart,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  Christ  will  say  to  the 
raging  waves,  '  Peace.' 

There  was  a  look  of  withering  contempt  upon 
her  face  as  she  slowly  repeated,  '  God,'  and  '  pray.' 
You  are  weaker  than  I  thought,  poor  groveller 
in  the  dust." 

"Moina,  this  I  will  not  bear;  if  I  leave  you 
now,  I  leave  you  forever." 

"  Then  go ;  the  eagle  mates  not  with  the  puling 
sparrow  nestling  on  the  earth.  The  eagle  spreads 
his  wings  and  soars  onward  and  upward,  towards 
the  sun,  upon  whose  burning  disc  he  can  fix  his 
eye,  unmoved.  You  would  grow  faint  and  fall 
back  upon  '  God,'  and  '  pray.'  " 
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"  Misguided  girl,  I  will  not  chide  you,  but  when 
*  reason '  and  *  philosophy '  fail  you,  turn  to  God 
and  be  happy  to  *  pray.' ' 

"  Away !  I  am  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  your 
logic  to-night.  Think  you  I  would  wed  you  ? 
Did  you  even  for  one  moment  suspect  it  ?  No ! 
A  coronet,  perhaps  a  crown,  shall  yet  give  back  the 
glorious  light  from  my  brow.  Is  it  not  fit  to  wear 
a  diadem,  and  queen  it  ? "  And  she  threw  back  her 
heavy  hair  and  stood  in  her  majestic  beauty  before 
him,  seeming  "  every  inch  a  queen." 

He  took  the  chain  from  the  table,  replaced  it  in 
the  casket,  and  gazing  upon  that  proud  face  as 
though  he  would  drink  in  its  superb  beauty,  said, 
"  I  go  at  your  bidding,  fair  queen,  but  remember 
that,  should  you  ever  need  a  friend,  Walter  Temple 
will  be  that  friend." 

He  was  gone,  gone  in  the  very  agony  of  desola- 
tion, from  the  presence  of  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  loved.  He  did  not  storm  or  rage,  he  was 
chilled  by  her  unfeeling  repulse.  She  had  taught 
him  to  hope,  not  by  any  show  of  affection,  but  by 
an  earnest  kindness,  a  proud  partiality,  and  an  evi- 
dent delight  in  his  attentions. 

She  turned  to  the  mirror.  "  Yes,  I  must  rise 
even  above  this.  My  greatness,  my  happiness, 
stands  upon  too  frail  a  foundation  for  endurance. 
I  do  not  ask  for  love,  but  greatness,  power ;  yes, 
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power.  I  will  be  great.  I  would  barter  my  last 
chance  of  happiness  for  the  throne  of  the  world." 
She  paused  thoughtfully. 

"  /  chain  my  powers,  my  spirit,  down  to  such  a 
life  as  one  would  lead  with  Walter  Temple  !  Let 
him  seek  some  humbler  woman,  content  to  be  alone. 
I  could  love  him,"  and  her  impassioned  voice  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper,  "  I  do  love  him,  but  he  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  advancement.  I  will 
spurn  him  as  a  vile  reptile  from  beneath  my  feet. 
Let  him  go.  He  believes  in  a  heaven  and  a  God, 
but  he  will  sometime  learn  the  truth.  I  must  not 
throw  away  all  my  chance  of  power  and  greatness, 
before  it  is  firmly  within  my  grasp,  so  that  nothing 
but  death  can  take  it  from  me." 

She  took  up  the  paper  on  which  she  had  been 
writing,  and  held  it  in  the  blaze  of  a  lamp  burning 
on  the  table  by  her  side. 

"  Thus  perish  every  memento  of  my  fool-like 
dream  of  love !  Would  its  memory  could  perish 
too." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  uttered 
one  long,  bitter,  agonized  cry,  then  stood  up  smiling. 
A  great  change  had  passed  over  her  face.  The 
bitterness  that  had  at  times  deformed  her  almost 
perfect  beauty,  had  become  settled  upon  that  face, 
no  more  to  be  removed. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Moina,  the  courted,  the  beautiful,  was  to  play 
her  last  night  in  Rome.  She  came  forward  with 
all  the  conscious  dignity  of  her  mighty  genius,  and 
every  heart  beat  with  intense  expectation.  There 
was  a  stillness  like  that  of  death  in  the  vast  assem- 
bly,—*  each  heart  seemed  charmed  and  spell-bound 
by  the  magic  of  that  one  bewitching  voice.  Others 
less  gifted  were  content  to  be  themselves  unheeded 
when  she  was  by,  and  they  forgot  their  envy  in  their 
admiration. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  a  thundering  burst  of  wild 
applause.  It  seemed  that  the  intense  feeling,  so 
long  shut  up  in  those  thrilled  hearts,  had  burst 
forth  in  deafening  thunder.  She  came  forward,  on 
being  called  for,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  before  the  audience.  A  hectic  flush 
burned  on  either  cheek,  while  her  beautiful,  full 
forehead  was  white  as  sculptured  marble.  She 
wore  a  robe  of  white  satin,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
and  a  rich  necklace  of  costly  brilliants  flashed  back 
the  light  of  a  hundred  lamps.  Her  brown  hair  was 
rolled  back  from  her  white  forehead,  which,  by  its 
clear,  snow-like  fairness,  gave  an  idea  of  frosty 
purity  and  virgin  pride.  Those  thick,  heavy  folds 
of  silken  hair  were  confined  at  the  back  of  her  head 
with  a  bandeau  of  oriental  pearls.  Her  white, 
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bare  arms  were  wound  with  jewels,  and  a  jeweled 
girdle  clasped  her  slender  waist. 

There  was  a  most  perfect  blending  of  statuesque 
dignity  and  womanly  delicacy,  the  loftiest,  boldest- 
hauteur,  and  the  clearest  purity,  in  the  attitude  and 
bearing  of  the  queenly  woman,  as  she  stood  there 
with  her  dark  lashes  dropped  and  her  regal  head 
slightly  inclined. 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  moved,  while  a 
faint,  low  voice  was  heard,  whose  tones  were  exqui- 
sitely melodious.  Not  one  word  could  be  distin- 
guished, though  every  heart  felt  what  was  being  said. 
She  inclined  her  head  with  a  stately  motion,  and 
dropping  her  long  eye-lashes,  swept  on  in  sovereign 
grace  and  beauty  across  the  stage. 

She  was  gone.  There  was  no  burst  of  applause 
this  time,  but  every  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Tread  lightly,  for  it  is  the  chamber  of  the  sick, 
aye,  dying.  In  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
whose  brilliant  hue  gave  a  rich  flush  to  her  faded 
cheek,  sat  Moina,  weaving  a  wreath  of  tiny  flowers. 
Still  beautiful  and  queenlike  she  looked  as  she 
threw  back  the  heavy  shawl  from  her  shoulders, 
and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  "  pearl-veined 
brow."  The  memory  of  her  night  of  triumph  was 
with  her,  and  her  eyes  grew  brighter  as  she  thought 
of  the  bewildering  joy  of  that  one  glorious  hour. 
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She  was  the  betrothed  of  the  noblest,  wealthiest, 
among  all  who  had  thronged  around  her.  A  prince, 
a  noble  Italian  prince,  claimed  the  little  hand  which 
now  toyed  with  the  heavy  fringe  of  the  shawl.  She 
was  proud  of  her  conquest,  proud  of  her  lover,  but, 
Oh,  how  much  prouder  of  his  wealth  and  power. 
Power  was  all  her  wish,  all  her  soul.  She  had 
looked  upon  the  wealth  of  jewels  which  had  adorned 
the  persons  of  the  high-born  ladies  of  his  untainted 
race.  The  coronet  his  mother  had  worn  had  rested 
upon  her  brow  for  a  moment,  but  soon,  she  thought, 
she  would  claim  it  as  her  own. 

As  she  sat  in  the  arm-chair  she  thought  of  death, 
and  the  agony  of  her  proud  heart  was  terrible.  To 
die  without  having  reached  the  summit  of  her 
desires  !  This  was  awful.  But  she  would  not  die. 
No !  she  would  live.  She  smiled  as  she  softly 
murmured,  still  weaving  the  white  blossoms, 
"  Chance  is  blind,  and  Chance  created  all  things." 

"  Lady  there  is  a  God,  and  I  know  it."  She 
started  ;  close  by  her  side  stood  a  fair-haired  child, 
the  little  daughter  of  her  old  American  nurse,  who 
had  come  to  bring  her  flowers. 

"  Lulu,  you  are  young,  you  cannot  look  beyond 
the  weak  superstition  your  deluded  mother  taught 
you.  I  have  lived  long  years,  and  seen  the  black- 
ness and  darkness  of  despair  brooding  over  my  best 
and  dearest  hopes.  I  have  won  fame,  but  to  scorn 
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it ;  I  have  loved,  but  to  feel  its  insufficiency ;  I 
have  prayed,  but  to  learn  its  utter  mockery.  I  have 
gained  wisdom  from  experience ;  and  have  no  hope 
for  life,  no  expectation  beyond  the  mortal.  I  have 
clasped  to  my  burning  heart  the  only  true  belief, 
and  have  had  strength  enough  to  live  beneath  the 
light  that  science  sheds  upon  the  human.  I  have 
drunk  large  draughts  of  wisdom,  and  the  aching 
void  in  my  mind  has  been  filled.  Filled  ?  yes, 
filled  !"  she  continued,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  for- 
getful of  the  presence  of  the  child. 

"  They  tell  me  I  shall  die  before  the  morrow's 
sun  rises,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Die  ?  No  !  I 
shall  not  die  and  be — — nothing.  Annihilation! 
It  is  a  bitter  thought.  Better  to  live  endless  ages  in 
burning  torment,— to  die,  and  yet  to  know,  —  than 
to  become what  ?  To  cease  to  exist.  Oh,  Wal- 
ter, if  I  ever  need  a  friend  it  will  be  on  my  death- 
bed ;  but  I  shall  not  die  yet,  the  thought  of  power, 
of  wealth,  will  give  me  life  if  all  else  fails  me." 

She  leaned  back  exhausted  in  her  chair  and 
closed  her  wearied  eyes.  The  child  drew  closer. 
"See,  lady,  I  have  brought  you  flowers ;  God  made 
them." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  God,  child,  but  prate  to 
those  who  will  believe.  Science  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  There  is  no  Glod  but  Science." 

The  child  shrank  back,  but  again  approached 
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her,  saying,  "  May  I  not  say  '  Our  Father,'  at  your 
feet,  lady  ? " 

She  knelt  close  by  the  side  of  the  scorning  woman, 
and  clasping  her  little  hands,  repeated  very  earnest- 
ly that  short  but  comprehensive  prayer,  which 
Christ  taught  his  disciples.  As  she  went  on,  the 
lady  listened,  and  remembered  how  she  had  said 
those  very  words  at  her  mother's  knee,  kneeling 
side  by  side  with  little  Alice.  That  was  a  sweet, 
softening  memory,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  wept. 

"  Our  Father,"  she  repeated  again  and  again, 
while  earnest  thoughts  were  busy  at  her  heart. 
She  remembered  her  happy,  peaceful  childhood,  her 
proud,  wayward  girlhood,  the  misery  and  the  wild 
splendor  of  her  baffled  womanhood.  She  thought 
of  Walter  Temple,  and  remembered  him  as  the 
truest  earthly  friend  she  had  known  since  the 
death  of  her  mother.  She  longed  for  his  presence, 
but  alas !  that  might  not  be.  He  would  come  to 
her,  but  could  she  send  for  him?  No,  the  pride 
was  not  yet  subdued. 

"He  said  I  should  be  glad  to  fall  back  upon 
1  God,'  and  '  pray,'  but  I  will  not.  He  shall  not 
have  that  triumph.  If  I  die,  I  will  die  as  I  have 
lived,  scorning  him  and  his  weak  belief." 

She  struggled  hard  to  keep  back  the  thoughts 
she  had  no  power  to  control.  That  powerful  mind 
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had  been  weakened  by  disease,  and  that  indomitable 
will  had  lost  some  of  its  boasted  strength.  The 
past  would  come  back  to  her,  though  she  ground 
her  teeth  in  the  very  anguish  of  her  striving.  The 
spell  was  upon  her;  she  had  not  quaffed  the 
Lethean  draught.  She  could  not  forget  at  her 
desire  of  forgetfulness. 

The  long  years  of  misery,  the  slighted  love  that 
might  have  blest  her  whole  life  had  it  not  been  so 
recklessly  thrown  away,  the  glory  of  her  fame,  all 
passed,  and  left  her  a  meek,  trusting  child  at  her 
mother's  knee,  saying  with  that  sweet  voice,  which 
in  womanhood  could  thrill  hearts  with  its  mysteri- 
ous witchery,  pleading  so  earnestly,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation." 

Silent  she  sat  there  long  hours,  and  gradually 
the  unrest  which  shadowed  her  pure  brow  disap- 
peared, leaving  in  its  place  a  calm  peace  which 
told  of  holy  spirit-light  within.  The  clouds  parted, 
and  over  her  heart  arched  the  deep  heaven-blue 
which  smiled  on  her  childhood's  hours.  When 
sunset  came,  its  crimson  light  rested  lovingly  as 
ever  on  her  fair  hair,  but  the  light  and  shade  of 
her  face  was  deeply  marked,  for  those  brown  tresses 
waved  over  the  pale  brow  of  the  dead.  Very  beau- 
tiful was  she  in  her  dreamless  repose,  and  pleasant 
was  the  faint  smile  that  hovered  over  her  marble  lips, 
for  their  last  words  had  been — "  OUR  FATHER." 
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MABEL. 

BY    MRS.     H.    J.    LEWIS. 

LAY  down  the  Kose,  for  Mabel's  dead, 
The  fairest  flower  that  earth  ere  bore ; 

And  o'er  its  blushing  petals  spread 
The  dust  from  time's  increasing  store  : 

"Why  should  it  bloom  in  beauty's  pride, 

Since  she,  the  fairer  flower,  hath  died? 

Oh,  break  the  Lute  !  for  Mabel's  song 
With  falling  leaf  went  softly  down, 

And  died  as  echoes  die  along 

The  ancient  hills  whence  ages  frown  ; 

Then  cast  aside  the  broken  lute, 

Since  Mabel's  sweeter  voice  is  mute  ! 

Silence,  ye  mournful  Winds !  that  erst 
Lifted  the  curls  from  Mabel's  cheek, 

Whose  bloom  outshone  the  rose  at  first, 
Then  faded  to  the  lily  meek  : 

She  sleeps,  and  never  more  your  wing 

Shall  on  her  path  earth's  fragrance  fling  ! 

Thou  Sea,  whose  rippling  waves  have  kissed 
In  joyous  hours  her  snowy  feet, 

Cease  your  low  murmuring  strain  and  list 
Her  ringing  laughter  glad  and  sweet ! 
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In  vain  !  your  blue  waves  never  more 
Shall  curl  to  meet  her  on  the  shore. 

Oh,  Sun  and  Moon  and  starry  Night, 
Ye  clashing  Leaves  and  gliding  Streams, 

Mourn  with  me  for  the  vanished  light, 
The  passing  of  earth's  richest  dreams  ! 

Ye  Dews  that  angels  weep,  be  stayed 

Where  the  young  stainless  flower  was  laid ! 
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ANGELA. 

BY    MRS.    L.    J.    B  .    CASE. 

They  say,  that  thou  art  sleeping  now,  a  cold,  undreaming  sleep, 
That  o'er  thee  howl  the  winter  winds,  the  summer  breezes 

sweep ; 
But  I  know  that  thou  art  dwelling  where  no  shadow  dims  th« 

hours, 
And  frost  and  blight  can  waste  no  more  the  bright,  immortal 

bowers. 

They  say,  if  thou  art  conscious  now,  thy  memory  keeps  no  more 
One  thought  of  those  who  held  thee  dear,  on  earth's  far  distant 

shore ; 

I  heed  them  not,  for  well  I  know,  that  thou  art  nearer  me, 
Than  in  life's  most  confiding  hour,  thy  spirit  e'er  could  be. 

Thou  comest  to  me  in  the  noon,  and  in  the  solemn  night, 
In  crowded  hall,  in  forest  gloom.  —  to  the  Soul  if  not  to  Sight, 
And  I  know  thy  presence,  by  the  spell  of  holiness  and  love, 
That  was  its  sweet  distinctive  charm,  till  thou  wert  called 
above. 

Thou  gentle,  pure,  and  favored  One  !    The  Summoner  to  thee 

Came  suddenly,  as  falls  the  frost  upon  the  flowery  lea  ; 

He  brought  thy  heart  no  parting  pang  —  thy  lip,  no  cup  of 

pain  — 
But  with  his  lightest  touch  dissolved  thy  slender  mortal  chain. 

Thy  duties  here  were  meekly  done,  why  should  an  angel  stay 
Where  storm  and  darkness  swiftly  shroud  the  calmest,  sunniest 

day? 
Why  should  the  voice  that  chants  the  hymns  of  higher,  holier 

spheres 
Remain  to  utter  wailing  tones  along  the  passing  years? 

5 
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Thy  spirit  was  to  human  view,  a  bright  and  lovely  star, 

Diffusing  here  the  light  serene  it  gathered  from  afar, 

And  leaving,  when  its  task  was  o'er,  our  cold  and  darkened 

skies, 
"With  heavenly  beauty  allundimmed,  on  other  worlds  to  rise. 

Tet  thee  we  bless,  our  Father!  for  that  vanished  light,  so  brief, 
"We  bless  thee  in  our  loneliness,  we  bless  thee  in  our  grief, 
That,  within  our  dim  horizon,  so  large  a  segment  lay 
Of  its  endless  orbit,  circling  to  the  Infinite  away  ! 

"We  bless  thee  for  the  memory  of  that  sweet,  unworldly  life, 
So  pure  amidst  earth's  selfishness,  so  high  above  its  strife, 
And,  more  than  all,  for  the  strong  Faith  that  links  that  life 

with  ours, 

Though  lifted  now  where  death  and  grief  touch  not  the  immor- 
tal bowers. 
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OCCASIONAL  EXTRACTS. 
BY    MISS    A.     A.    MORTON. 

ANOTHER  day  has  passed.  Its  hours  have  glided 
away,  ladened  with  sunshine,  and  music,  and  per- 
fume from  summer  flowers.  Doubtless  they  have 
been  momentous  to  thousands,  consummating  dearest 
hopes,  filling  life-cups  of  joy  to  the  brim,  ushering 
souls  into  the  land  where  there  is  no  night,  or  in 
broken  hearts  shattering  the  last  string  left  to  re- 
sound on  earth  to  the  touch  of  joy. 

To  me  they  have  brought  no  startling  changes ; 
still  they  have  not  passed  me  by  untouched.  They 
have  made  my  heart  their  canvas,  and  sketched  on 
it  with  masterly  skill  the  lineaments  of  a  stranger. 
The  picture  cannot  be  called  beautiful.  It  has  few 
delicate,  thread-like  lines  and  graceful  curves, —  no 
flushes  of  rose  color.  The  figure  is  commanding  ; 
the  face,  pale  and  strongly  marked.  Hair,  black  a& 
the  robes  in  which  mourners  wrap  themselves,  lies 
heavily  about  the  high,  broad  forehead.  This  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  gathering  a  bouquet  of  white  and 
blush  rose-buds  for  the  sitting-room,  a  step  on  the 
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pavement  startled  me,  and  the  stranger  whose  image 
haunts  me  stood  near.  He  simply  inquired  for  the 
parsonage.  I  directed  him  to  the  cottage  opposite, 
and  saw  him  walk  up  the  green  path  which  leads  to 
the  door,  and  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr. 
Preston.  He  must  be  Ernest  Howard,  who  has 
finished  his  studies,  and  come  to  spend  a  few  months 
•with  his  friend.  This  afternoon  I  wandered  down 
to  the  wood  which  skirts  our  village.  I  have  a 
favorite  seat  there ;  it  is  a  moss-covered  log,  which 
has  fallen  across  a  stream  whose  waters  murmur 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  A  slight  net- work  of 
blue  sky  shows  through  the  leaves  over-head,  and 
rays  of  sunlight  steal  from  it  silently  as  fragrance 
steals  from  flowers.  I  was  half  reclined  upon  the 
log  reading  aloud  from  Festus  — 

"No  thought  of  human  littleness 
Shall  cross  our  high  calm  souls,  shining  and  pure 
As  the  gold  gates  of  heaven.    Like  some  deep  lake 
Upon  a  mountain  summit,  they  shall  rest 
High  above  cloud,  and  storm  of  life  like  this, 
All  peace,  and  power,  and  passionless  purity. 
Or  If  a  thought  of  other  troubled  times 
Ruffle  them  for  a  moment,  it  shall  pass 
Like  a  chance  rain-drop  on  their  heavenward  face.'' 

A  rich  voice  repeated,  "  All  peace,  and  power, 
and  passionless  purity."  I  looked  up ;  he  stood 
near,  regarding  me  with  a  half  unconscious  look  ; 
suddenly  that  passed,  and  his  gaze  grew  searching, 
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He  bowed,  begged  pardon  for  his  intrusion,  said  it 
was  unintentional,  and  went  away.  He  impresses 
me  powerfully.  I  have  never  seen  one  in  compari- 
son whose  looks  indicated  superiority. 


This  is  a  beautiful  evening !  The  mountains  which 
stn  tch  along  the  Western  horizon  are  supporting  a 
golden  pavilion,  round  which  the  curtains  of  twilight 
are  drawn,  as  if  to  hide  some  bright  mystery.  The 
sky  overhead  has  a  promising  look,  like  the  face  of 
one  about  to  make  glad  revealings,  —  to  show  stars 
of  hope  to  some  one  who  is  groping  in  the  night  of 
sorrow.  Quietness  is  stealing  over  the  landscape. 
The  lowing  of  herds,  the  singing  of  birds,  and  the 
noise  of  sportive  children  is  ceasing.  The  river 
winding  in  the  distance,  brings  to  my  mind  that  ex- 
pressive idea,  Peace  like  a  river.  I  could  not  be  a 
painter.  I  can  feel  those  rapturous  kindlings,  those 
consuming  flames  of  emotion  which,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  delineating  power,  make  the  artist's  in- 
spiration, but  I  could  not  sit  down  to  give  one  touch 
to  a  landscape,  with  peerless,  unapproachable  nature 
looking  so  mockingly  upon  me.  I  might  give  ex- 
pression to  beauty  in  the  human  form  and  features, 
but  there  would  still  be  an  ideal  suspended  like  a 
rainbow  high  above  my  reach.  For  an  hour  past, 
imagination  has  been  busy  on  the  panorama  of  my 
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own  life.  It  has  been  at  work  on  the  part  which 
time  has  not  colored,  but  it  produced  only  tangled 
masses  of  flowers,  on  which  fell  a  confused  mingling 
of  sunshine  and  shade.  I  called  the  brightness, 
love,  the  shadows,  doubts,  and  the  flowers,  hopes. 
As  I  looked,  the  sunshine  seemed  to  gather  hues 
from  the  blossoms,  which  floated  over  the  shadows 
and  lay  upon  them  like  bows  of  promise.  It  takes 
but  little  time  for  those  whose  minds  are  congenial 
to  become  friends,  or  more  than  friends.  I  have 
met  Ernest  several  times.  I  admire  him  for  his 
nobleness  —  I  love  him,  because  I  cannot  help  doing 
so.  Many  whose  natures  are  less  ardent  than 
mine,  would  say  this  affection  is  too  sudden.  We 
often  find  our  brightest  blessings  as  we  find  gems, 
they  flash  upon  us  suddenly  from  the  sands  which 
are  washed  by  the  tide  of  every  day  existence.  We 
have  pledged  no  vows,  for  he  has  made  no  protesta- 
tion of  love,  but  I  cherish  "  ten  thousand  tones  and 
signs,"  for  arches  of  hope  beautify  all  the  shadows 
of  doubt. 

#.**.## 

I  will  not  write  much  to  night,  for  I  feel  like 
sitting  down  silent,  almost  thoughtless,  filled  with 
an  inexpressible  emotion  of  joy — a  consciousness 
that  I  am  loved,  even  as  I  love.  My  heart  asks  no 
more.  If  it  wished  for  aught  beyond  that,  it  would 
wish  for  idolatry.  I  feel  no  desire  to  question  the 
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future  ;  it  seems  like  a  prairie  of  blossoms  through 
which  I  am  to  wander. 

***** 

How  swiftly  the  months  pass  !  Winter  flitted 
with  his  white  robe  between  Autumn  and  Spring, 
and  was  gone.  Spring  now  decorates  the  earth  in 
accordance  with  her  pure  teste  —  may  she  smile 
upon  my  bridal !  Ernest  came  last  night ;  next 
week  we  are  to  be  married.  He  has  sacrificed 
much  for  me  and  mine.  I  could  not  think  of  leav- 
ing mother  alone.  I  am  her  only  child,  and  we 
must  not  be  separated,  except  by  death.  We  could 
not  persuade  her  to  leave  her  home.  We  said  but 
little  about  it  to  her,  for  we  knew  how  dear  the 
ties  were  which  bound  her  here.  When  we  spoke 
of  it,  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
pointed  to  father's  grave  beneath  the  old  elm  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden.  0  could  we  urge  her  to  leave 
a  spot  so  hallowed  ?  We  could  not,  and  Ernest  has 
given  up  many  philanthropic  plans,  and  resolved 
for  our  sakes  to  lead  a  quiet  life  here.  Untiring 
devotion  is  the  only  reward  I  can  offer  him.  I 
wish  to  be  married  at  twilight.  For  a  bridal,  there 
is  no  hour  so  impressively  beautiful  as  that  when 
the  perfect  blending  of  hues  before  the  sunset 
throne  symbolizes  the  blending  of  aspirations  in 
souls  that  are  pledging  their  vows  before  a  higher 
and  brighter  throne.  My  bridal  robe  is  of  white 
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tissue,  light  as  a  mist- wreath.  I  have  a  plain 
gold  cross  with  which  I  shall  fasten  a  white  lily 
bud  in  my  hair. 

##»*•# 

I  do  not  sit  down  to  record  memories  of  hours 
that  have  passed  away  to  the  music  of  gentle  words 
and  kindly  deeds,  but  to  write  of  a  sad  parting, 
which  has  been  followed  by  lonely  hours.  Ernest 
has  gone,  and  day  after  day,  to  console  myself,  I 
tread  in  fancy  the  high  path  which  stretches  before 
him.  I  am  as  ambitious  for  him,  as  he  is  for  him- 
self. His  genius  was  not  meant  simply  to  be  the 
guiding  star  of  one  quiet  home,  and  the  light  of  one 
heart.  For  weeks  before  he  left,  I  knew  there  was 
something  he  was  concealing  from  me.  He  betrayed 
an  abstraction  of  mind,  a  restlessness  of  manner 
which  I  could  not  comprehend.  His  love  for  me 
was  self-evident ;  I  could  not  doubt  it.  One 
evening  we  were  sitting  together ;  there  had  been 
a  long  silence.  I  gazed  upon  him  as  he  sat  by  the 
window.  His  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  but 
he  did  not  see  me,  for  his  thoughts  were  toiling  in 
that  mysterious  inner  temple,  the  entire  spiritual 
beauty  and  strength  of  which  is  known  only  to  its 
great  Architect.  The  full  harvest  moon  poured  an 
efflux  of  light  upon  his  forehead,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  black  locks  around  it,  looked  paler  than 
usual.  My  imagination  was  highly  wrought,  and 
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it  seemed  to  me  then,  that  a  hand  whose  brightness 
was  somewhat  like  the  brightness  described  in  the 
transfiguration,  was  placed  there  in  baptismal 
benediction,  which  was  to  strengthen  him  for  some 
noble  mission.  A  consciousness  of  what  he  might 
be,  flashed  upon  me ;  and  had  I  been  the  dispenser  of 
Fame's  laurels,  in  my  enthusiasm  that  moment  I 
should  have  crowned  him  as  a  philanthropist,  poet, 
scholar,  all  of  which  titles  seemed  poor  offerings  to 
his  genius.  I  went  to  him  ;  I  should  have  kissed 
his  forehead,  but  I  dare  not ;  the  unbroken  moon- 
light lay  upon  it  so  strangely  clear.  I  felt  equal  to 
him  in  nothing  but  love,  and  that  gave  me  a  claim 
to  his  implicit  confidence.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  his  life  —  if  he  had 
hoped  for  something  more  than  the  present  had 
brought.  He  looked  at  me  steadily  a  moment,  took 
my  hand  in  his,  and  repeated  from  a  favorite 
author  a  passage  which  he  had  read  to  me  that 
day,  —  "Not  always  can  flowers,  pearls,  poetry, 
protestations,  nor  even  home  in  another  heart,  con- 
tent the  awful  soul  that  dwells  in  clay.  It  arouses 
itself  at  last  from  these  endearments  as  toys,  and 
puts  on  the  harness,  and  aspires  to  universal  aims." 
I  knew  then  how  he  felt.  He  longed  to  be  upon  the 
battle  field,  where  stout  hearts  where  warring  with 
the  legion  hosts  of  wrong  and  oppression.  The 
loud  bugle  call  of  reform  was  music  to  his  soul, 
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and  he  could  not  rest  beneath  the  stirring  sounds, 
We  talked  earnestly,  till  the  moon  had  walked  far 
over  the  star-flowered  fields  of  night.  At  first,  I 
planned  for  him  an  author's  life,  but  from  our  seclu- 
ded nook  could  he  watch  that  battle-field,  and  tell 
how  the  hosts  were  moving  ?  He  might  catch  the 
echo  of  the  shout  of  victory,  and  prolong  the  cry, 
but  could  he  be  the  first  to  raise  the  thrilling 
sound  ?  Our  retreat  was  fitting  for  a  poet's  home  ; 
the  graceful  roof-trees,  and  singing-birds,  the  cool 
woods,  the  broad  meadows,  and  silent  river,  might 
inspire  melodies  sweet  as  Nature's  own  ;  but  where 
were  the  mighty  surging  waves  of  humanity,  to 
waken  by  their  deep  sound  a  kindred  music  ?  I 
have  seen  paintings  of  a  stream  rushing  down  some 
lofty  height,  gleaming,  dazzling,  and  rainbow-arched, 
while  beyond  it  spread  a  vague,  misty,  background, 
which  imagination  would  people  with  the  living 
genii  of  the  waters.  I  have  read  poetry  which 
reminded  me  of  these  paintings.  It  stood  out,  like 
the  rushing  stream,  with  a  misty  background,  which 
the  imagination  peopled  with  its  own  genii, — beating, 
pulse-moving  hearts.  To  write  such  poetry,  the 
poet,  like  the  storm-loving  petrel,  must  have  a  home 
amid  the  surging,  deep-toned  waves.  Confident  in 
his  powers, — hoping,  praying  for  him,  I  bade  him 
go.  He  has  gone.  I  wept  bitterly  when  he  went. 
He  was  thankful  for  my  tears ;  they  spoke  more 
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tenderly  than  words.     I  wish  to  be  with  him,  but  I 
will  not  forsake  my  mother. 


*  *  * 


Midnight  rests  upon  the  great  city,  like  death 
upon  a  giant's  pulse.  Here  and  there  above  the 
deep  shadows,  spires  are  traced  upon  the  starlight, 
bearing  record  of  him  who  "  maketh  thick  darkness 
his  pavilion."  I  have  been  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, with  the  heavy  drapery  pushed  aside,  until  the 
silence  seemed  like  a  motionless  sea,  upon  which  my 
soul  was  becalmed  ;  while  far  around  and  above  it, 
spread  an  illimitable  eternity,  everywhere  bright 
with  spirits  all  silent  as  the  throbbing  stars.  My 
feelings  were  intensely  solemn  and  strange.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  should  have  stood  there,  had 
not  Ernest's  voice,  as  he  asked  for  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  broken  the  spell.  Then  many  affections 
like  swift  breezes  swept  through  my  soul,  bearing 
with  them  thoughts  of  past  griefs  and  tears,  hopes 
and  fears.  As  I  turned  to  m  il  again,  the 

purple  curtain  settled  to  its  place,  heavily  as  the 
pall  settled  over  my  mother's  coffin. 

Ernest  is  sleeping  now  ;  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
how  I  have  feared  that  a  deeper  sleep  would  come 
upon  him.  It  is  well  that  the  finest  chords  of  the 
heart  are  equal  to  the  tension  of  intense  joy  or 
sorrow.  Now  life  seems  a  flowery  expanse  ;  then  a 
vast  desert  where  memories  rise  like  pyramids,  to 
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tell  in  voiceless  eloquence  of  the  past.  Anon,  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  present,  verdure  springs  up  and 
flowers  bloom,  not  in  oases  but  all  over  this  barren- 
ness, twining,  and  almost  hiding  these  immoveable 
statues ;  then  comes  a  death*blight.  And  thus  ever 
are  those  chords  alternated  upon  by  life  and  death. 
Mother  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  while  watch- 
ing by  her  bedside,  expecting  hourly  the  last  love- 
pressure  of  her  hand  and  the  last  love-glance  from 
her  eyes,  I  was  summoned  to  read  a  message  which 
came  to  me  telling  of  Ernest,  By  advancing  and 
eloquently  advocating  noble  principles,  he  had 
placed  himself  high  upon  the  eminence  of  public 
favor.  But  his  toil  had  been  too  arduous,  and  a 
sickness  followed  which  it  was  feared  would  baffle 
the  physician's  skill.  I  must  hasten  to  him,  or  he 
might  die  before  I  could  see  him*  The  struggle  in 
my  mind  was  great.  Could  I  leave  my  dying 
mother  ?  could  I  stay  from  my  dying  husband  ? 
Why  was  I  thus  tried  ?  Why  must  the  wildness 
of  this  conflict  be  added  to  my  anguish  ?  Days 
seemed  crowded  into  that  hour  of  tearless  agony. 
I  asked  help  from  God,  but  not  in  words  —  they 
would  have  been  a  mockery.  My  prayer  was  a 
desire  and  need  too  great  for  utterance.  I  grew 
more  calm  and  went  to  my  mother's  bedside  again. 
She  asked  for  Ernest,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  what  I 
had  heard ;  I  thought  God  would  give  me  strength 
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on  the  morrow.  Evening  came,  moonless  but 
beautiful.  There  was  not  the  ripple  of  a  leaf 
among  the  trees  and  flowers.  The  window  toward 
the  garden  was  open,  and  father's  grave-stone  look- 
ed like  a  white  scroll  amid  the  shadows.  I  saw 
that  she  was  looking  at  it.  An  unearthly  paleness 
stole  over  her.  With  loving  tenderness,  I  smoothed 
back  her  silken  hair.  A  heavenly  smile  radiated 
her  countenance,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes. 
Slowly,  like  the  drooping  of  a  wilting  rose  leaf, 
their  lids  closed,  and  she  "  slept  in  Jesus."  I  sat 
down  by  her  side.  Still  moonless,  and  breezeless, 
and  beautiful,  the  night  wore  away.  Each  moment 
I  could  spend  by  that  quiet,  dreamless  sleeper  was 
precious.  Yet  each  one  seemed  like  a  prison  bar 
when  I  thought  of  Ernest.  In  the  early  morning 
twilight,  I  went  out  and  twined  a  chaplet  of  white 
flowers,  moist  with  their  baptism  of  dew.  When  I 
returned,  friends  had  placed  her  after  the  manner 
of  the  dead,  and  clasped  her  hands  high  upon  her 
breast,  as  though  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  I 
laid  the  chaplet  at  her  feet,  as  a  symbol  that  she 
had  risen  above  earthly  hopes,  and  left  her  with 
friends  who  would  perform  the  last  offices  of 
love,  and  hollow  her  resting-place  beneath  the  gar- 
den elm. 

Night  found  me  by  Ernest's  couch,  trembling  lest 
I  must  quaff  another  bitter  draught.     The  cup  has 
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been  taken  from  rne.  and  by  day  and  night,  I  am 
cheered  by  tokens  of  hi-  returning  health.  Hence- 
forth I  shall  rro  with  him. 


B 


Krne-.t  is  a^ain  on  the  field,  and  his  stainless 
banner  has  lonrr  been  :-;eeri  where,  in  the  contest, 
victory  is  nobly  won.  There  i:-;  a  time  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  when  ambition  looks  forward  to  its  noon 
and  afternoon,  with  eagerness  of  hope.  "When  I 
was  but  a  girl,  my  ambition,  thus  looking  forward, 
built  for  m-ijsdf  a  temple  of  fame.  It  was  hi^h 
and  shining,  but  love  tore  down  the  faric,  and  built 
for  rj/n/jthtr,  one  whose  architecture  was  more  per- 
fect. Into  that  Krnest  has  led  rne;  in  that  I 
dwell,  watching  his  success,  aiding  him,  blending  the 
fervor  of  my  girlhood  dreams  with  aspirations  for 
him. 

He  had  a  fine  painting  sent  to  him  yesterday,  by 
one  who  knows  him  only  as  the  champion  of  right. 
It  is  a  personification  of  progre-  The  being  is 
beautiful  as  an  angel.  The  background  it  is  limned 
upon,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  night  deepening 
in  the  distance  until  it  becomes  impenetrable  to  the 
eye.  Above  the  head  of  the  figure,  the  darkness  is 
parted,  and  far  up  in  the  serene:- 1  axure,  a  star 
beams  calmly  and  brightly .  The  figure  it. -.elf  seems 
absorbing  the  star's  brightness,  for  every  feature  is 
r/idi;jnt,  and  its  wavy  drajery  i.s  flushed  with  light. 
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A  sheathed  sword,  a  sceptre,  and  broken  bar   of 
gold,  half  overgrown  with  flowers,  lie  at  its  feet. 

O  O 

Thus  is  he  gathering  to  himself  love  and  beauty. 

"  They  call  him  good  and  great : 
The  brightness  of  the  sunset  clouds 
Seems  showered  upon  his  fate." 

Thus  by  a  life  all  love,  and  power,  and  active 
sympathies,  is  he  nearing  that  life  of  which  he 
heard  me  read  in  the  dim  home-woods,  long  ago,  a 
life  "  all  peace,  and  power,  and  passionless  purity." 


"WHO'LL  BUY  MY  SPRING-BLOSSOMS?" 

BY    MARY    S.    LATHAM. 

WHO'LL  buy  my  spring  blossoms,  who'll  buy,  Oh ! 

•who'll  buy ! 

I've  violets,  blue  as  the  deep  of  the  sky  ; 
I've  fair  little  daises,  the  first  of  the  spring, 
That  scarce  have  been  touched  by  the  zephyrs  light 

wing; 

I've  lilies  that  down  in  the  valley  deep  grow, 
Whose  delicate  bells  are  as  pure  as  the  snow  ; 
I've  clusters  of  wild  flowers,  so  modest  and  meek  ; 
Just  see  how  the  blush  is  now  mantling  each  cheek  ! 

I've  the  trailing  arbutus,  whose  blossoms  of  pink 
Are  the  dearest  and  sweetest  of  flowers,  I  think. 
And  the  perfumes   that  down  in  their  rosy  hearts 

dwell, 

Make  a  pure  incense-cup  of  each  tiny  flower-bell. 
I  traced  by  their  fragrance  the  delicate  vines, 
Beneath  the  dim  shade  of  the  whispering  pines. 
The  dew  on  each  leaflet  all  sparkling  doth  lie, 
Who'll  buy  my  sweet  flowers,  who'll  buy,  Oh  !  who'll 

buy? 

My  gentle-voiced  mother  !     Her  tear-drops  fell  fast 
At  thoughts  of  the  days  and  the  scenes  that  are  past, 
And  she  sighs  as  she  looks  round  our  cottage  so  dear, 
And  thinks  that  the  loved  and  the  dead  may  be  near. 
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0  pale  grows  her  cheek  as  she  toils  sadly  on, 
And  I  know  that  niy  mother,  too,  soon  may  be  gone  ! 
To  lighten  her  labor,  to  bless  her,  I  try, — 
Who'll  buy  my   spring  blossoms,  who'll  buy,  Oh, 
who'll  buy! 
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MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

BY     HENRY    BACON. 

I  have  been  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  have  seen  them  robed  in  that  regal  splendor 
with  which,  in  our  land,  Autumn  clothes  the  forests 
and  the  woods,  as  though  preparing  for  the  Corona- 
tion of  Winter.  I  felt  a  new  sublimity  imparted 
to  the  grand  similitudes  of  the  Bible  drawn  from 
mountains,  as  where  we  read,  "  As  the  mountains 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people  from  henceforth,  even  forever/'3  How 
appropriately  does  this  speak  of  the  encompassing 
and  enduring  Providence  of  God ;  and  to  what 
lofty  heights  of  religious  meditation  do  we  rise,  as 
we  reverently  think  of  the  encompassing  mercies  of 
Jehovah  while  "  high  mountains  are  a  feeling." 
Mountains  may  indeed  speak  of  the  Providential 
God.  They  are  exhibitions  of  His  almightiness. 
There  they  stand,  and  must  stand,  impressive  to  the 
Savage  and  the  Cultivated  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
why,  in  the  rudest  ages  of  the  world,  such  grand 

«/  '  o 

heights  have  been  deemed  sacred,  and  the  fittest 
places  for  sacrifice  and  prayer  —  for  abstraction 
from  the  world  and  the  cultivation  of  elevated  sen- 
timent. Mountains  were  always  sacred  to  the 
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Ancients.  It  was  on  them  that  the  Law  was  given 
to  Moses  ;  there  Elijah  had  his  dwelling  place,  over- 
looking land  and  sea ;  on  barren  Ebal  stood  those 
who  were  to  pronounce  the  curses  of  disobedience 
to  the  Law,  and  on  verdant  Gerizim  those  who  were 
to  speak  the  blessings  of  fidelity,  while  beneath  the 
feet  of  both  were  the  symbols  of  evil  and  good  in 
the  desolateness  and  beauty  of  their  mountain.  It 
was  on  the  mountains  that  our  Lord  spent  whole 
nights  in  prayer ;  and  when  he  was  to  ascend  to  the 
Mediatorial  Throne,  he  departed  from  Olivet,  where 
best  could  be  seen  how  the  lofty  heights  of  Nature 
stood  round  about  Jerusalem,  as  the  symbols  of 
God's  all  encompassing  and  enduring  love. 

It  is  wise  for  us  to  look  upon  mountains  reli- 
giously—  to  regard  them  as  exhibitions  of  Divine 
Power,  especially  if  we  have  those  views  of  God 
which  endear  to  us  every  expression  of  his  might ; 
—  for  what  is  the  almightiness  of  God  but  the 
executive  force  of  love  —  the  motion  that  works  out 
the  great  thoughts  of  infinite  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness ?  Everywhere  we  see  intelligent  Power, 
designing  Power,  conquering  and  benevolent  Pow- 
er ;  and  we  can  but  think  that  the  Mountains  are 
crowned  with  Autumnal  glory,  that  we  may  not 
forget  their  beauty  amid  the  desolation  of  Winter, 
but  keep  warm  in  our  hearts  the  prophecy  of  the 
Spring. 
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The  great  thoughts  of  the  Bible  are  at  home 
among  the  sublimities  of  Nature,  and  they  give  the 
best  expression  to  those  associations  of  the  mind 
which  lead  "  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 
By  them  the  soft  purple  of  the  mountain  shall 
become  etherial ;  the  clouds  shall  be  changed  to 
troops  of  angels  with  outspread  wings  ;  and  through 
the  lessening  mist  shall  be  seen  the  coming  of  the 
rainbow,  as  the  new  pathway  for  the  embassy  of 
God.  Dear,  beyond  expression,  is  our  beautiful 
faith  in  this  respect,  that  it  accepts  all  that  Nature 
is,  and  brings  no  shadows  from  the  soul  to  eclipse 
the  brightness  of  any  form  of  loveliness. 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religions, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  and  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths :  all  these  have  vanished. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason. 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language ;" 

and  what  shall  that  language  be  ?  The  poet  goes 
on  to  imply  that  the  heart  retains  what  the  reason 
rejects,  and  that 

"  even  at  this  day 

'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  every  thing  that's  fair." 

But  this  should  not  be,  and  it  will  not  be  where 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  Bible  take  the  place  of 
the  fancies  of  mythological  poetry,  and  on  the 
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mountain  prophets  and  psalmists  are  quoted  rather 
than  the  Greeks,  and  where  the  soul  has  kindred 
with  that  piety  that  said,  "  As  the  mountains 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people  henceforth,  even  forevermore." 

How  shall  we  thank  God  aright  for  what  beauty 
he  has  given  to  our  Land,  unless  we  reverently 
study  his  works  around  us  ?  To  this  we  are  invited 
by  the  relations  of  Nature  to  Man.  Nature  may 
gratify  our  love  of  beauty;  it  may  pour  refresh- 
ment into  our  hearts ;  it  may  enlarge  our  views 
of  Providence ;  and  it  may  be  a  preparation  for 
giving  the  highest  meaning  to  the  worship  of  the 
Sanctuary,  that  we  may  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
vealed Word  the  more  intelligently,  and  give  a 
touching  significance  in  our  day  to  the  Scripture :  — 

"  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee, 
The  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together, 
To  beautify  the  place  of  my  Sanctuary  ; 
And  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious." 

And  surely  every  thing  that  is  so  truthfully 
said  of  the  refining  influence  and  educative  tendency 
of  Poetry  and  Painting  in  their  higher  forms,  may 
be  as  truthfully  said  of  those  sources  from  whence 
Poetry  and  Painting  derive  their  inspiration  and 
materials.  We  all  may  be  poets  and  painters, 
though  not  in  language  and  colors,  but  in  the  love 
of  beauty  and  in  the  admiration  of  the  sublime, 
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that  fill  the  soul  with  poetry,  so  that  our  "  eyes 
make  pictures  when  they  're  shut."  We  little  ap- 
preciate what  peculiar  attractions  are  near  to  us, 
and  need  to  ask  of  the  Artist  guidance  to  Nature, 
as  many  a  man  has  been  attracted  to  the  sunsets  of 
Nature  by  the  beauty  of  Claude  Lorraine's.  One 
of  the  best  artists  which  our  country  has  produced, 
in  speaking  of  the  Autumnal  magnificence  of  Amer- 
ican Forest  and  Mountain  Scenery,  said,  "  The 
artist  looks  despairingly  on  the  glowing  landscape," 
and  yet  "  in  the  old  world  his  truest  exhibitions 
of  the  American  forest  at  this  season,  are  called 
falsely  bright,  and  pictures  of  Fairy  Land"  To 
test  the  truth  of  these  pictures,  and  won  by  what 
they  promise  to  the  eye,  how  many  come  over  the 
ocean  to  find  their  full  reward  ! 

American  Scenery,  in  contrast  with  the  scenery 
of  the  Old  World,  is  indeed  commanding,  for  our 
Mountains  are  clothed  with  forests,  while  those  of 
Europe  have,  at  most,  but  grass  and  heath.  Go 
into  any  hall  of  Paintings  and  see  the  contrast. 
When  the  Autumn  has  put  on  the  full  glory  of  the 
parting  year,  and  the  forest  Carnival  has  come, 
you  can  behold  all  the  intermingling  of  colors,  from 
the  brightest  green  to  the  deepest  purple,  from 
the  most  golden  yellow  to  the  intensest  crimson ; 
and  indeed,  as  the  artist  Cole  hath  said,  "  the 
purple  heath  and  the  yellow  furze  of  Europe's 
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mountains,  are,  in  comparison,  but  as  the  faint 
secondary  rainbow  to  the  primal  one."  "When  I 
hear  so  much  said  of  the  wonders  seen  over  the 
ocean,  where  Guide  Books  are  Bibles,  while  so 
cold  is  the  speech  in  reference  to  the  marvels  of 
our  own  land,  I  can  but  repeat  the  cry  of  the 
Prophet : 

"  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  Mountains ! 
O  Forest,  and  every  tree  therein !" 

and  let  the  voice  of  song  inspire  the  soul  to  use  its 
eyes  to  behold  the  imperial  palace  to  whose  glory  it 
was  born  in  this  Western  world. 

The  Mountains  afford  us  Religious  Lessons, 
First,  by  their  aspects,  as  grand  upheavings  of 
the  globe  —  as  massive  piles  of  the  masonry  of  God. 
The  Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  is  seen  in  them 
by  the  diversity  which  they  give  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  the  beautiful  rolling  and  undulating  of 
the  landscape,  that  so  pleases  the  eye  and  wins  the 
attention;  the. fine  heights  for  the  prospective  thus 
given  ;  the  rich  and  fruitful  vallies  ;  the  channels 
and  beds  for  streams  and  rivers  ;  the  attraction  for 
the  clouds,  winning  cold  weather  out  of  the  North 
and  sending  down  healthful  breezes  for  the  city  and 
the  town.  When  we  stand  on  those  lofty  heights 
and  behold  the  abyss  beneath,  the  awful  gorges  and 
the  darkened  glens,  and  see  how  here  the  graceful 
cone  rises  up,  and  there  the  torn  and  jagged  range, 
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we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  mighty  con- 
vulsions with  which  the  earth  hath  been  rent. 
There  the  mountains  stand,  like  the  great  men  who 
have  had  prominence  given  to  them  by  the  up- 
heavings  of  Society,  the  mighty  revolutions  which 
made  them  God's  mountains  of  strength  to  compass 
the  city  of  Liberty  and  Right. 

And  going  beyond  the  aspect  of  the  mountains, 
we  may  find  helps  to  aid  us  in  rightly  appreciating 
Divine  Providence,  in  all  that  we  can  make  the 
mountains  to  be.  They  were  upheaved  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  contribute;  and  you  can 
scarcely  keep  from  feeling  this  truth  when  you  see 
how  the  greatness  of  the  world  increases  upon  you 
when  you  have  the  view  which  the  mountain  ena- 
bles you  to  take,  and  you  find  that  vast  distances 
become  as  nothing  to  your  sight.  Men  build 
towers  to  enable  them  to  see  more  of  such  a 
wonder  as  Niagara — that  they  may  behold  the 
foaming  rapids  for  miles  as  they  come  to  pour  their 
tributes  into  the  great  flood,  and  that  the  greatness 
of  that  pouring  of  waters,  and  the  rush  of  the 
river  below,  may  be  seen  the  more ;  but  what  are 
all  these  towers  of  human  masonry  to  the  lofty 
peaks  which  God  has  shot  up  amid  the  clouds! 
There  they  are — his  observatories  for  the  use  of 
reverent  man  ;  and  as  the  town  seems  but  a  little 
hamlet,  and  the  mighty  stream  but  a  tiny  brook,  so 
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the  soul  learns  that  amid  the  heights  of  spiritual 
elevation,  the  things  of  Time  lessen  their  dimen- 
sions, and  a  life  beyond  life  is  seen  and  felt.  It  is 
indeed  true  in  the  experience  of  the  Christian  more 
loftily  than  in  the  experience  of  the  Poet,  that 
"  high  mountains  are  a  feeling,"  and  he 

"  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
"Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever." 

And  then  when  we  look  down  upon  the  Moun- 
tains and  into  them,  what  evidences  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  laid  open  to  the  observant 
mind !  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty  ! ':  After  the  strong  wind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  comes  the  still  small 
voice  again ;  and  here,  in  the  memorials  of  won- 
drous Interpositions,  we  see  the  witnesses  of  unfal- 
tering Benevolence.  You  not  only  see  how  vast 
portions  of  the  Earth's  surface  have  been  lifted  up 
to  form  heights  and  ranges,  but  some  of  these  por- 
tions have  been  actually  thrown  over,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  on  the  surface. 
They  have  come  up  more  miles  to  exhibit  them- 
selves than  we  travel  up  their  heights  to  behold 
them.  As  you  travel  along  the  Alleghany  chain 
for  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  you  will  see  this 
wonderful  effect,  the  earth's  strata  lifted,  folded 
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together,  and  thrown  over,  and  now  occupying  an 
inverted  position.  And  thus  Man  is  furnished 
with  the  useful  metals  from  depths  where  his  shaft 
could  never  go ;  and  the  more  useful,  the  more 
abundant  are  the  metals  and  products  of  those 
depths.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  Iron  and  Coal 
thus  given  in  the  mountains  of  our  State ;  and  after 
coming  from  beneath  them,  and  seeing  their  mar- 
vels by  the  miner's  lamp,  you  stand  out  on  the 
plain  and  look  up  to  the  massive  height  as  on  the 
vast  store-house  of  God's  bounty,  and  the  rugged 
mountain  becomes  like  the  rude  chest  when  you 
have  seen  the  jewels  within  it.  The  Coal  Forma- 
tions !  what  revelations  of  the  Providential  God  do 
they  afford  !  sending  our  thoughts  musingly  back 
to  those  remote  ages  when  the  earth  was  unfitted 
for  man,  and  when  gigantic  trees  grew  to  fall  and 
to  become  transformed  into  fuel  for  our  age! 
What  far  reaching  benevolence  was  here — benevo- 
lence that  blends  beauty  with  utility,  and  that  is 
ever  opening  new  evidences  that  boundless  resources 
were  provided  when  to  man  was  given  "  dominion," 
reminding  us  of  one  of  our  hymns  : 

"  Our  lives  through  varying  scenes  are  drawn, 

And  vexed  with  trifling  cares  ; 
"While  Thine  eternal  thought  moves  on 
Thine  undisturbed  affairs." 

Earthquakes  and  convulsions  are  the  executors  of 
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the  same  merciful  Will,  whose  ministers  are  the 
sunbeam  and  the  dew.  That  religion  must  be  mis- 
taken, which  points  us  to  the  Mountains  and  says 
that  by  their  torn  and  jagged  sides  the  wrath  of 
God  is  written  ;  for  the  convulsions  that  heaved 
the  mountains  laid  open  the  treasures  of  the  hidden 
earth  for  the  service  of  man,  and  that  Power  which 
lifted  the  granite  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  sent  up  a 
great  thought  of  Benevolence  with  it,  and  in  a 
more  extensive  sense  than  is  usually  given  to  the 
Psalmist's  words  we  may  say,  "  0  Lord  !  the  earth 
is  FULL  of  thy  riches." 

Why  should  not  such  thoughts  aid  us  in  drinking 
in  the  morally  sublime  when  we  are  amid  the 
Mountains,  even  as  travellers  swiftly  passing  ? 
Such  thoughts  can  take  nothing  from  any  other  en- 
joyment derived  from  Mountain  Scenery,  but,  most 
assuredly,  they  will  add  an  element  of  happiness 
that,  reaching  home  to  the  deepest  portion  of  our 
being,  will  make  the  impressions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  more  permanent  and  satisfying.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  we  see,  as  what  we  bring  away, 
that  makes  the  relish  of  the  journey ;  and  he  who 
prepares  his  mind  and  heart  to  bring  home  the 
river  and  the  sky,  the  fruitful  valley  and  the  roll- 
ing hill,  the  waterfall  and  the  mountain,  as  things 
that  have  spoken  to  him  of  God,  will  have  in  his 
soul  a  celestial  scenery — for  all  his  pictures  will  be 
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touched  with  hues  born   of  true  reverence  for  the 
manifold  works  of  the  Deity. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
journey  amid  the  Mountains  remain  with  me  ? — for 
one  of  the  great  sentiments  of  Religion,  which  I 
fervently  desire  to  cherish,  is,  a  regard  for  the 
Moral  Uses  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature. 

Leaving  the  city   at   i  ight,  the   morning,  that 
seemed  to  come  on  reluctantly,  found  me  where  the 
blue  Juniata  was  pursuing  its  way  amid  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains.     The  first  light  gave  me  glimpses 
of  that  beautiful  river  where  its  waters  were  run- 
ning along  at  the  base  of  a  noble  height,  like  a 
troop  of  school-children  looking  up,  half  in  mirth, 
and  half  in  wonder,  to  a  great  man.     The   heavy 
masses  of  mist  lay  upon  the  landscape,  but  as  the 
day  came  on,  they  crept  up  the  hill-sides  and  rose 
over  the  mountain  slopes,  there  to  be  gathered  into 
Alpine  masses  of  cloudy   vapors,  that  lifted  their 
curling  tops  far  into  the  skies.     It  was  fine  to  see 
these  rising  vapors  gather  themselves  up  from  the 
vallies  and  gorges,  like  old  Romans  folding  their 
mantles  about  them  to  ascend  the  Tribune.     Then 
again,  the  mountain  sides  appeared  like  a  burning 
city,  as  the  vapors  floated  and  wreathed  themselves 
as  smoke  does  at  a  great  conflagration,  while  the 
crimson  trees  shot  their  flames  through  like  burn- 
ing dwellings.     The  uplands  and  the  lowlands,  the 
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river-sides  and  the  gorges,  the  woody  glens  and 
the  open  plains,  were  all  decked  with  the  splendors 
of  the  Autumn's  crowning ;  and  the  sun,  dispersing 
the  mists  of  the  early  morning,  was  as  magical  in 
its  effects  as  when  the  lights  around  the  Christmas 
tree  are  lit,  and  you  see  the  beauty  which  the  dim- 
ness hid.  It  is  these  mists  from  the  river  streams 
that  impart  this  wondrous  glow  of  beauty  to  the 
trees ;  and  I  never  felt  so  much  like  blessing  the 
river  for  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Mountains,  as 
when,  passing  from  these  forest  glories,  I  beheld 
the  dim  and  perishing  hues  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  where  the  waters  were  not.  I  am  sure  I 
never  beheld  such  gorgeousness  of  coloring  as  at  this 
Autumn  time,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  Winter  holding  back  the  Spring 
and  giving  to  the  trees  more  of  endurance  to  show 
beautiful  life  at  the  parting  of  the  year ;  so  true  it 
is  that  the  seasons  are  replete  with  compensations. 
As  I  looked  on  the  rich  hues  of  the  gorgeous 
foliage,  especially  the  deep  purple,  the  most  golden 
orange,  and  the  intensest  crimson,  I  could  not  but 
find  in  this  display  a  vindication  of  a  regard  for 
the  beautiful  in  Dress,  as  in  Art,  for  here  the  Al- 
mighty was  clothing  the  departing  year  as  though 
the  glory  of  its  abdication  should  eclipse  the  splen- 
dor of  its  coronation. 

What    a   mountainous   region     the   iron   horse 
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bears  you  through !  If  on  the  one  side  you  miss 
the  graceful  and  majestic  heights,  you  are  sure  to 
greet  them  on  the  other,  ever  varying,  in  the 
scenery  formed,  by  what  grows  upon  their  sides  and 
summits,  or  by  the  atmosphere  about  them.  Moun- 
tains are  like  great  men,  again,  because  the  appre- 
ciation of  them  depends  so  much  on  the  point  of 
view  which  you  have  of  them,  and  the  atmosphere 
that  is  between  you  and  them.  The  death  of  a 
great  man  clears  up  many  foul  mists  of  prejudice, 
scatters  the  clouds  of  sectional  partizanship,  and, 
in  the  clearer  air  of  truth,  the  Olympian  greatness 
is  perceived  and  appreciated.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  workings  of  these  prejudices  and  their 
eccentric  forms  as  they  are  driven  away ;  and  so 
with  the  vapors  that  give  attractive  scenery  to  the 
mountains.  Sometimes  they  will  sail  along  the 
mountain  slopes  like  ships  at  sea,  when  only  the 
tall  masts  of  the  white  sails  are  to  be  seen  ;  and 
then  they  will  spread  and  become  as  a  grey  moun- 
tain that  intervened  between  you  and  a  distant  city, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  that  lift  themselves  above,  ap- 
pearing like  the  spires  and  domes  of  the  city,  and 
you  almost  listen  for  the  sounds  of  the  pealing  bells. 
May  not  St.  John  have  seen  such  a  picture  when 
he  spake  of  seeing  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, coming  down  from  Glod  out  of  heaven,  adorned 
as  a  bride  for  her  husband  ?  The  mists  rising  from 
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the  ^gean  sea  and  floating  about  the  heights  in  the 
distance,  would  have  formed  such  a  picture.  But 
while  you  gaze  on  this  picture,  the  sun  flashes  out 
in  great  power,  and  these  masses  of  vapor,  as  an 
army  suddenly  affected  by  a  new  onset  from  the 
enemy,  rise  and  troop  away,  and  you  are  to  behold 
a  new  view  of  Mountain  Scenery. 

But  how  provoking  it  is,  just  at  that  moment,  to 
find  the  car,  that  bears  you  along,  running  between 
two  huge  elevations  of  sand  or  rock,  and  complete- 
ly shutting  you  in  from  every  thing  but  common 
lessons  in  Geology !  This  is  a  fit  emblem  of  those 
earthly  moods  of  mind  which  shut  us  in  from 
heavenly  glory  !  It  is  we  that  sink,  not  Heaven 
that  floats  away.  And  the  return  of  the  celestial 
mood,  that  comes  of  prayer  and  meditation,  brings 
again  to  our  view  heavenly  beauty,  as  again  the 
cars  shooting  out  beyond  the  imprisonment  of  huge 
banks,  permit  us  to  see  again  the  flashing  river,  and 
to  behold  the  splendor  of  the  trees  upon  the  banks, 
like  the  beauty  of  the  trees  of  Life  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John ;  while  in  the  back  ground,  are 
the  slopes  and  the  swells,  the  gentle  curves  and  the 
delicate  windings,  and  the  tall  and  majestic  heights 
of  the  distant  mountains ;  and  yet  still  above  them, 
like  another  range,  lies  the  soft  shadow  of  these 
wondrous  heights  on  the  far  away  distant  sky  ! 

But  when  you  have  approached  the  Alleghanies, 
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and  stand  on  those  lofty  pinnacles  of  Nature,  what 
description  can  do  justice  to  the  scenes !  At  the 
close  of  October  I  stood  there ;  when  there  was 
not  air  enough  to  stir  a  leaf  upon  a  tree,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  transparent,  and  Nature  seemed  to 
be  holding  her  Sabbath.  The  loftiest  summit,  man 
is  now  girdling  with  a  Kail  Road,  and  where  the 
path  must  be  made  through  the  mountain  to  meet 
the  way  where  the  mighty  gorge  has  been  filled 
up,  the  tunnel  is  to  be  made — wondrous  symbol 
of  the  march  of  modern  civilization,  that  Atlas-like 
lifts  the  globe  above  its  head.  Here  at  noonday 
the  whistle  of  the  Engine  was  echoed  clear  and 
shrill,  far,  far  away;  and  the  little  stream  that 
wound  its  way  over  some  shelving  rocks,  sent  a 
voice  abroad  like  the  sound  of  a  rolling  river.  And 
when  you  missed  the  flight  of  its  sparkling  wave, 
how  pleasant  was  its  voice,  as  when  a  child  has  lost 
the  view  of  its  mother  at  night,  but  hears  the  soft 
falling  of  her  words  at  a  distance,  and  is  soothed  to 
sleep  by  the  sound.  Here  and  there  as  you  direct 
your  gaze,  are  the  old  mossy  trees,  long  since  felled 
by  the  axe  of  Improvement,  and  there  the  bare 
cliffs  and  verdant  prominences  ;  and  here  again  the 
intermingling  of  all  the  varieties  of  tall  and  stately 
children  of  the  wood,  inviting  you  to  gaze  down  the 
deep  glens,  the  awful  gorges  and  the  far  away 
sweep  and  roll  of  the  valley. 
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On  you  pass,  and  an  accident  detains  you  three 
hours  in  a  rocky  path,  just  to  keep  you  out  the 
longer  at  night  to  see  the  effect  of  moonlight  on 
mountain  and  river — to  behold  how  different  the 
aspect  of  scenes  like  those  you  have  beheld  in  the 
sunlight,  now  that  the  illuminator  is  changed,  like 
the  softening  influence  of  Bereavement.  There  are 

no  shadows  so  awful,  and  vet  so  attractive,  as  those 

j 

made  by  lofty,  rocky  and  woDd-crowned  heights 
when  the  Moon  sends  down  its  soft  and  mellow 
light.  And  then  as  you  wind  around  the  course  of 
the  river,  beholding  it  far  down  in  the  hollow,  with 
the  mountain  heaving  and  swelling  and  stretching 
its  loftiness  above,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  scene  is 
enchanting — the  moonbeams  shine 

"  Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms,  and  there  the  glittering  argeutry 
Kipplesand  glances  on  the  confluent  streams." 

"  A  wide  and  tender  light 

Which  softens  down  the  hoar  austerity  ^ 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fills  up, 
As  't  were,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runs  o'er 
With  silent  worship." 

Such  may  be  the  effect  of  Mountain  Scenery. 
We  ill  look  upon  its  attractions,  its  massive  grandeur, 
unless  our  thoughts  are  turned  in  upon  ourselves ; 
and  we  ask  what  is  this  soul  that  is  thus  capable 
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of  being  moved  by  the  sublime  ?  Was  it  not  made 
for  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds  ?  We  should 
become  like  Petrarch  when  on  the  summit  of  the 
Venoux  mountain.  He  longed  to  reach  its  heights, 
and  at  length  succeeded,  and  there  beheld  a  nobler 
range  of  prospect  than  is  given,  it  is  said,  from  any 
point  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  After  gazing 
awhile  and  being  lifted  to  religious  meditation,  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  Augustine's  Confes- 
sions, and  opened  at  random  to  the  passage :  "  Men 
travel  far  to  climb  high  mountains ;  to  observe  the 
majesty  of  the  ocean ;  to  trace  the  sources  of 
rivers;  but  they  neglect  themselves"  He  closed 
the  book  and  fell  into  profound  meditation,  that 
he  might  ascend  those  heights  of  experience  and 
providential  dealing,  wherefrom  he  might  see  himself, 
and  then  the  boundless  glory  of  God.  The  Soul 
is  above  Mountains  in  the  scale  of  God's  estimates ; 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  sublime  prophecy, 
4hat  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills,"  if  it  be  not  that  the  soul's 
home,  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  is  grander  than  all 
Mountain  Scenery !  The  sublimities  of  the  Bible 
bring  the  soul  to  "  Alpine  heights  of  starlit  skies," 
(as  Martineau  hath  beautifully  said,  of  a  high 
faith,)  "  which  it  may  reach  at  a  moment's  thought, 
and  feel  at  once  the  loneliness  of  Nature  and  the 
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magnificence  of  God."  Yes,  yes,  "  as  the  Moun- 
tains round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his  people  henceforth,  even  forever  more,"  the 
encircling  and  enduring  God,  whose  breathings  are 
better  than  the  airs  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
glory  of  whose  love  surpasses  their  Autumnal 
grandeur. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 
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THE  BENEDICTION. 

The  aged  man  of  God  stood  up,  and  forth, 
Above  the  kneeling  congregation,  spread 
His  wrinkled  hands,  while  all  the  people  bowed 
In  solemn  reverence,  waiting  for  the  prayer 
Of  holy  benediction. 

"  Now  may  grace 

And  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  the  love 
Of  Christ  His  Son,  the  gentle  influence 
The  Holy  Spirit  sheds,  abide  and  dwell 
Above,  beneath,  around  and  in  you  all, 
Henceforth  and  evermore,  Amen  !" 

And  all 

The  people  breathed  response,  "  Amen  !"  then  rose 
And  sought  their  several  dwellings,  full  of  grace 
To  meet  the  ills  of  life,  and  prone  to  lay 
Their  hearts  upon  the  altar  of  their  God, 
And  dwell  in  love  and  gentlest  peace  with  all, 
Forgiveness  breathing  where  offence  had  come, 
And  bearing  ill  to  none. 

And  so  it  came, 

That  benediction  of  the  man  of  God, 
Breathed  by  the  lips  of  faith. 

C.   M.   S. 
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CHRISTINE. 

AN    HISTORICAL     TALE. 

BY    MBS.    0.    M.    SAWYER. 

IT  was  one  of  the  loveliest  spring  days  in  the 
year  1450  —  a  bright,  balmy  May  day,  when  every 
bending  tree  was  heavy  with  the  greenest  foliage 
and  odorous  with  the  freshest  perfume.  A  thou- 
sand little  sparkling  streams  went  leaping  and 
hurrying  along  the  fields  and  roadsides,  some  of 
them  tossing  up  and  down  whole  sheets  of  water- 
cresses  on  their  little  waves,  and  sending  abroad  a 
loud  gurgling  music  that  filled  the  whole  air  ;  others 
winding  quietly  through  the  green  grass,  their  pre- 
sence indicated  only  by  a  soft,  purling  sound  which 
one  must  listen  for  to  hear,  and  by  the  richer  green 
and  more  luxuriant  growth  of  the  thick  grass  which 
skirted  their  edges  and  quite  hid  their  progress  from 
the  less  observing  eye. 

The  cowslips  and  dandelion,  blooming  everywhere, 
sprinkled  the  meadows,  turning  up  their  golden  eyes 
to  the  sun  and  wooing  the  flaunting  butterflies  and 
industrious  bees  that  were  merrily  and  busily  flitting 
about  in  the  air. 
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It  was  a  glorious  day ;  and  so  thought  a  solitary 
pedestrian  who  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  a 
hill  and  who,  somewhat  wearied  and  footsore,  for  he 
had  travelled  far,  now  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
mossy  rocks  that  lay  scattered  along  the  roadside 
brook,  just  where  it  seemed  undetermined  whether 
to  run  north  or  south,  but  which,  after  twisting  and 
winding  about  in  a  very  circuitous  manner,  finally 
decided  the  matter  by  an  abrupt  and  riotous  plunge 
down  a  little  shelving  declivity,  and  thence  rushing 
along  with  a  great  noisy  laugh,  and  without  once 
thinking  of  a  pause,  quite  down  the  long  hill-side 
towards  a  city  which  lay  stretching  miles  away 
from  its  foot. 

It  was  the  city  of  Mentz.  The  young  man  lean- 
ed back  against  a  rock  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
toward  it,  for  it  was  the  goal  whither  his  steps  had 
tended  since  he  left  Paris,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
rest.  Yet  scarcely  did  he  seem  to  need  rest,  for, 
though  his  garments,  which  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day  were  of  rich  and  gay  materials,  looked 
travel-soiled  and  dusty,  his  step  had  been  elastic 
and  brisk,  as  if  but  just  entered  on  his  journey. 
His  repose  seemed  demanded  as  much  for  reflection 
as  for  rest.  There  was  a  hopeful  yet  serious  ex- 
pression on  his  handsome  face,  like  one  who  saw 
difficulties  before  him,  yet  feared  not  to  grapple 
with  them.  Gradually  this  expression  gave  way  to 
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one  of  an  abstraction  so  absolute  he  seemed  gazing 
within  rather  than  upon  what  lay  before  him.  A 
flock  of  blackbirds  flew  chattering  about  his  head, 
and  a  whole  bevy  of  the  merriest  bob-o-links  settled 
on  the  alder-shrubs  growing  near  him,  pouring  out  a 
strain  of  overflowing  gladness,  without  attracting 
his  attention. 

As  he  sat  thus  absorbed  he  was  an  object  to  ex- 
cite admiration,  for  rarely  does  one  look  upon  a  face 
and  form  so  beautiful.  The  frank,  clear,  well- 
opened  eye,  the  rich  mass  of  soft,  light  wavy  hair, 
and  finely  chiselled  features,  would  any  where  have 
found  their  way  into  the  favor  of  all  who  beheld 
them.  They  were  here  set  off  by  peculiar  advanta- 
ges of  dress,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  gay  and 
somewhat  fantastic,  and,  for  one  of  his  apparent 
rank,  of  unusually  rich  materials,  and  singularly 
becoming.  The  broad  brim  of  his  black  felt  hat 
was  turned  up  on  one  side  with  an  agrafe  of  brill- 
iants ;  the  fine  lace  scarf  which  enveloped  his  slender 
and  rather  sunburnt  neck,  fell  over  a  black  doublet 
of  the  richest  velvet ;  his  nether  limbs  were  encased 
in  those  shapeless  but  indispensable  hose  seen  in  all 
the  pictures  of  the  period,  and  on  his  shoes  were 
visible  the  equally  indispensable  buckles,  their  points 
terminating  in  a  little  silver  bell  which  at  every 
step  gave  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound  which  might  be 
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heard  at  some  distance ;  a  short  mantle  of  black 
silk,  edged  with  a  band  of  gold,  covered  his  shoulders 
and  was  confined  at  the  throat  by  a  golden  clasp ;  a 
small  sword  with  a  brightly  polished  steel  sheath, 
worn  at  his  left  side,  completed  his  costume. 

Notwithstanding  the  expensiveness  of  his  attire, 
the  young  man  seemed  not  overburdened  with 
wealth,  for  the  gipsire  worn  at  his  girdle  looked 
marvellously  lank,  and  a  small  bundle,  tied  in  a 
fine,  white  handkerchief,  and  carried  on  a  hazel  stick 
over  his  right  shoulder,  contained  his  entire  worldly 
effects. 

Presently  he  began  to  hum,  at  intervals,  in  a  half 
audible  tone,  and  like  one  who  dreams,  little 
snatches  of  old  songs,  ditties  one  hears  in  the 
nursery.  They  were  mostly  of  a  melancholy  char- 
acter, seeming  soon  to  produce  their  legitimate 
effect  upon  the  singer  by  shadowing  his  fine  face 
with  a  subdued  and  mournful  expression. 

He  had  sat  thus  for  an  hour,  when,  "  What  cheer, 
friend  ?  "  in  cheerful,  good  humored  tones,  suddenly 
dissipated  his  reveries.  He  started  and  looked  up, 
an  agreeable,  smiling-looking  man  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  on  his  arm  stood  before  him. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  for  the  last  half 
hour,"  he  smilingly  continued,  "  as  I  was  gather- 
ing flowers  for  Enneli,  in  the  meadow  yonder,  and, 
in  truth,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  you  were 
asleep  or  awake,  you  sat  so  motionless." 
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"  And,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  myself,"  replied  the 
young  man,  shaking  off  his  abstraction,  and  rising 
to  his  feet.  I  have  been  dreaming,  at  any  rate, 
and  have  lived  over  twenty  years  since  I  sat  here." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  stranger,  "  for 
you  have  been  humming  old  nurse's  songs  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  that  I  have  stood  by  you." 

"  Ten  minutes ! "  repeated  the  young  man,  "  and 
have  you  been  here  so  long  ? ' 

"  Certainly  !  and  might  probably  have  lengthen- 
ed the  time  to  an  hour  without  being  perceived,  had 
I  not  addressed  you." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  sigh, 
"  No  wonder  ;  for  yonder  distant  hill  of  Gronheim, 
beyond  the  city,  was  just  then  peopled  with  a  little 
world  of  long  buried  friends  —  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  beside  a  few  who  I  hope  are 
still  living." 

"  And  did  your  friends  live  there  ?  I  thought 
by  your  accent  as  well  as  your  dress  that  you  were 
French." 

"  A  residence  in  Paris  of  eight  years  may  well 
have  given  my  speech  a  French  accent,  but  I  am 
German  to  the  heart's  core  ;  and  the  little  village 
of  Gronheim  beyond  yonder  hill  is  my  birth  place, 
and  still  holds  the  ashes  of  all  my  kin." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  young  man's 
tone  as  he  ended,  and  a  slight  mist  gathering  over 
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his  eyes,  but  both  were  soon  dissipated  as  his  com- 
panion observed  — 

"  Of  Gronheim  ?  I  should  have  known  your 
parents,  then,  for  I  am  a  Gronheimer." 

"  Indeed ! "  and  the  young  man  looked  toward 
him  as  a  friend.  "  Their  name  was  Schoffer." 

"  Ah !  well  do  I  remember  them,  and  how  they 
both  died  so  early,  leaving  their  only  boy,  Peter,  to 
the  care  of  the  good  monk  Anselrno,  who  loved 
him  so  well  he  taught  him  more  than  any  other  boy 
dreamed  of  learning.  He  even  taught  him  to 
write,  and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  some  great 
man  who  took  him  under  his  care ;  and  are  you 
that  boy  ? " 

"  I  am.  I  am  Peter  Schoffer,  and  that  beautiful 
art  he  so  kindly  taught  me  has  been  my  pride  and 
my  support  for  many  a  year.  But  my  engagement 
with  the  good  Abbot  of  St.  Germain,  for  whom  I 
have  made  many  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has 
expired ;  and  as  I  longed  once  more  to  see  my  native 
country  he  gave  me  letters  to  a  friend,  one  Jacob 
Faust,  and  bade  me  God  speed." 

"  Jacob  Faust?  Ah,  I  know  him  well.  He  is 
a  good  man,  a  goldsmith  and  full  of  inventions, 
and  has  the  kindest  heart.  He  will,  I  doubt  not, 
aid  you  in  procuring  employment  in  your  beautiful 
art,  if  such  is  your  desire.  Meanwhile  be  my  guest 
while  you  are  in  Mentz.  It  will  do  my  heart  good, 
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for  your  father  and  I  have  emptied  many  a  glass  of 
wine  together,  and  a  better,  more  kindly  man  rfever 
lived.  Blessings  on  the  son  of  my  early  friend  !  " 

A  grateful  glow  overspread  the  face  of  the  young 
man,  and  although  he  declined  entering  his  family 
without  a  suitable  remuneration,  he  was  happy 
at  the  thought  of  making  his  first  home  in  Mentz 
among  friends.  They  walked  slowly  down  the  hill 
towards  the  city,  beguiling  the  way  with  early 
memories,  and  entering  the  gate  of  Mentz,  were  soon 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  future  host. 

"  I  was  intending  to  visit  my  native  village  before 
seeking  employment  here,"  said  Schoffer,  as  they 
entered  the  door,  "  but  the  good  gold  Florins  with 
which  my  purse  was  lined  when  I  left  Paris,  are 
sadly  diminished,  and  it  is  better  that  I  seek  Master 
Jacob  Faust  as  early  as  possible,  that  I  may  find 
means  to  replenish  it." 

His  host  gave  a  friendly  nod,  and  opening  a  side 
door,  ushered  the  young  man  into  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  along  whose  brightly  waxed  floor  and  oaken 
wainscot  the  sun  was  shining  with  a  glow  that  was 
very  delightful.  A  fair  looking  young  woman  was 
sitting  by  the  hearth  twisting  withered  flowers 
among  her  long,  soft  hair.  As  the  two  men  enter- 
ed the  apartment  she  sprang  to  meet  them,  uttering 
a  low  cry  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  basket  of 
flowers  which  "Werner  held  out  to  her. 
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"  Here  Enneli,"  said  he  kindly,  "  see  what  I 
have  brought  you.  They  are  the  sweetest  flowers  of 
the  spring ;  so  now  throw  away  those  withered 
ones,  and  weave  these  in  your  hair,  to  meet  your 
coming  husband." 

She  nodded  and  smiled,  but  as  she  turned  away, 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  young  stranger,  and  she 
grew  pale  and  agitated,  and  grasping  his  arm,  and 
approaching  so  near  that  her  long  hair  almost 
touched  his  own,  gazed  wildly  and  anxiously  in  his 
face. 

"  It  is  not  he,  Enneli,"  said  Werner,  gently 
drawing  her  away ;  "  You  must  have  patience ; 
he  will  come  by  and  by.  Go  now  and  arrange 
your  flowers  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  see  him." 

Enneli  turned  away  sadly,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Not  he,  yet !  Never,  never,  he !  Why  does  he 
not  come  ?  My  flowers  always  wither."  And 
taking  the  basket,  and  still  sadly  shaking  her  head, 
she  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Werner,  in  answer  to  the 
young  man's  look  of  pain  and  surprise.  "  She  has 
waited  thus  two  years  and  is  always  just  so  gentle, 
and  strangely  enough,  tolerably  sane  on  other  sub- 
jects. But  when  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  enters 
the  house  she  is  all  agitation  at  the  thought  that  it 
is  he  she  has  so  long  waited  for." 

"  Who  is  he,  of  whom  your  unfortunate  daughter 
so  mournfully  speaks  ? " 
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She  is  not  my  daughter,"  replied  "Werner,  "  and 
•who  he  is,  and  who  she  is,  are  equally  unknown 
to  me.  I  found  her  one  cold  night,  two  years  ago, 
at  my  door  nearly  frozen.  I  took  her  in,  warmed 
her  at  my  hearth,  and  gave  her  a  bed,  intending, 
for  I  saw  that  her  mind  was  unsettled,  to  learn  who 
were  her  friends  and  carry  her  home.  For  friends 
I  know  she  must  have,  so  sweet  and  gentle,  so  deli- 
cately and  richly  clad  she  was.  But  morning  came, 
and  we  could  learn  nothing  of  her  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  mystery  has  remained  unsolved. 
Sometimes  she  speaks  of  grand  and  costly  things, 
such  as  are  seen  only  in  the  dwellings  of  the  great, 
and  of  her  husband,  for  she  ever  persists  that  she  is 
married,  as  some  man  of  distinction.  She  is  evident- 
ly of  gentle  breeding,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
birth.  We  have  become  strongly  attached  to  her ; 
my  wife,  indeed,  loves  her  like  a  child,  and  having 
no  others,  unsettled  as  she  is  in  mind,  we  could  now 
illy  spare  her,  and  one  of  my  chief  pleasures  is  to 
bring  her  the  flowers  with  which  her  hair  and  bosom 
are  always  dressed." 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  ere  they  rose 
from  the  table  the  two  were  as  well  acquainted  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  for  years.  Never  was 
a  more  open  breast  than  that  of  young  Schoffer,  and 
all  his  plans  for  the  future  were  freely  discussed  be- 
tween them. 
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"  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future,"  he  said,  "  for 
I  possess  in  my  art  a  sure  resource  that  cannot  fail 
to  bring  wealth.  The  recent  improvements  in 
writing,  which  have  been  made  in  Paris,  can  scarce- 
ly have  reached  so  far  as  Mentz,  and  they  have 
but  to  be  seen  to  win  the  admiration  they  deserve.'* 

"  Of  what  improvements  do  you  speak  ?"  inquir- 
ed the  host.  "  Me  thinks  no  scribe  could  do  greater 
honor  to  the  divine  art  than  our  young  Count, 
Gutenberg." 

"  I  will  presently  show  you,"  replied  the  young 
man ;  and  drawing  a  roll  of  parchment  from  his 
small  bundle  he  laid  it  open  before  his  host. 

The  astonishment  and  admiration  of  Werner  are 
not  to  be  described,  for  although  incapable  of  read- 
ing a  single  word,  or  of  even  guessing  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  page  before  him,  its  beauty  was  such  as 
to  charm  the  most  inexperienced  eye.  It  was  a 
chapter  from  the  Latin  Bible,  written  in  the  most 
graceful  text,  and  superbly  illuminated.  Those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one  of  the 
few  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  which,  pre- 
served like  precious  gems  in  the  old  convents  of 
Europe,  have  at  great  cost  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  this,  executed 
by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  artistic  scribes  of 
the  age. 

The  initial  letter  of  each  sentence  was  of  colossal 
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dimensions,  the  first  one  on  the  page  being  at  least 
four  inches  in  height  and  as  many  in  breadth,  all 
richly  ornamented  with  the  most  delicate  tracery  of 
arabesque,  flowers,  laurel-work,  and  animals,  freshly 
done  in  the  most  dazzling  colors,  and  set  off  with 
gold  and  silver,  yet  all  so  artistically  arranged  that 
the  fundamental  lineaments  of  each  letter  caught 
the  eye  at  a  glance. 

With  folded  hands  and  in  reverential  silence  the 
astonished  host  sat  gazing  long  upon  the  beautiful 
work  of  art.  "  Ah,  yes,  I  see  it  all ; "  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  bowing  reverentially  towards  the  scribe, 
"  I  understand  how  it  will  be  with  you.  You  will 
win  not  only  bread,  but  name  and  fame,  and,  — hear 
my  prophesy,  —  you  will  ere  long  arrive  at  a  distinc- 
tion in  your  art  that  no  one  has  ever  reached  before, 
and  the  little  village  of  Gronheim  will  be  remember- 
ed as  your  birth-place  forever  and  ever." 

A  quick  blush  suffused  the  face  of  the  young 
man  at  these  words,  as  with  a  strange  fervor  and 
solemnity  Werner  arose  and  grasping  his  hand 
gazed  earnestly  in  his  face  and  turned  away. 

CHAPTER    II. 

At  a  large  counter  in  a  spacious  laboratory, 
furnished  with  every  imaginable  device  for  ex- 
pediting his  labors,  and  surrounded  by  attentive 
workmen,  stood  Master  Jacob  Faust,  the  goldsmith, 
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busily  employed  in  moulding  a  superb  vase  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  and  ornamented  with,  the 
choicest,  most  elaborate  devices.  It  was  the  model 
for  a  golden  vessel  that  had  been  suddenly  ordered 
by  the  imperious  and  impatient  archbishop  Adolph, 
of  Nassau ;  and  Master  Faust,  although  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Mentz,  had  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  designing  vessels  so  magnificent. 

Busy  as  he  was,  he  received  Werner  with  a 
friendly  and  hearty  welcome.  "  And  what  has  led 
hither  my  good  friend  Werner  ? "  he  inquired 
drawing  a  leather-covered  seat  to  his  side. 

"  A  good  spirit,  dear  Master,"  replied  the  smil- 
ing visitor,  delighted  at  his  warm  reception,  and 
turning  to  Schoffer  who  stood  unobserved  by  the 
door,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  young  man  whom 
you  will  rejoice  to  know ;  for  he  is  a  great  artist, 
like  yourself,  although  in  another  sphere." 

"  He  shall  be  welcome,"  replied  Faust,  fixing  a 
keen  but  beaming  eye  upon  the  handsome,  blushing 
young  man,  whose  fine  athletic  figure  and  spiritual 
face  were  well  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of 
one  so  acute  and  so  true-hearted  as  the  goldsmith 
of  Mentz. 

"I  bring  you  a  letter,"  said  the  young  man, 
modestly  approaching,  "  from  the  reverend  prior  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,"  and  he  drew  a 
long  parchment-roll  from  his  bosom. 
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"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  gladly  I  welcome  you, 
young  man;"  said  the  Master,  after  attentively 
reading  the  scroll.  "  With  such  commendations 
you  may  be  sufficiently  sure  of  a  warm  reception, 
and,  what  is  better,  abundance  of  employment. 
At  this  moment  I  am  rejoicing  that  you  have 
arrived  just  at  this  juncture,  for  a  golden  vessel, 
ordered  by  our  Electoral  prince,  which  is  to  abound 
in  inscriptions,  requires  a  hand  skilful  as  my  friend 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  attests  yours  to  be." 
And  taking  the  hand  of  Schofler  he  shook  it 
warmly. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  a  good  spirit  led  me  hither? " 
said  Terner  trumphantly,  rubbing  his  hands. 

The  goldsmith  smiled.  "  Indeed,  and  I  owe  thee 
many  thanks  for  obeying  its  guidance,  and  feel 
right  sure  that  Master  Schoffer  and  myself  will  be 
friends.  Now  let  me  lead  you  both  to  my  dwelling 
room,  that  we  may  drink  each  other's  health  in  a 
glass  of  good  Rudesheimer." 

The  visitors  declined,  and  Master  Jacob  forebore 
to  press  them,  stipulating  only  that  the  scribe  should 
be  with  him  the  next  morning. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  young  scribe  betook  himself  to 
the  laboratory  of  the  goldsmith.  The  latter  was 
already  there,  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  grave  looking  man,  whose  attire  bespoke  him 
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a  citizen  of  great  wealth.  He  wore  a  round  cap 
trimmed  with  fur,  fashioned  much  like  those  now 
worn  by  the  Chinese  Mandarins,  and  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  centre  by  a  gold  button  ;  around  his 
neck  was  a  moderately  wide,  very  stiff  and  nicely 
plaited  cambric  ruff,  and  over  the  black  silk  doublet, 
a  mantle  of  the  same  hue  and  material,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  the  costliest  furs.  Considerably 
above  the  middle  height,  he  was  meagre  in  flesh,  and 
bowed  in  figure.  His  dark,  startling  eyes  had  a 
crafty,  false  expression,  which  made  them  unpleasant 
and  forbidding,  beautiful  though  they  were  both  in 
form  and  color.  His  brow  was  high,  narrow  and 
hollow  at  the  temples ;  the  nose  finely  chiselled  and 
Roman,  and  the  thin  colorless  lips  firmly  pressed 
together.  The  chin  was  enveloped  in  a  long,  thick, 
snow-white  beard  which  descended  far  over  his 
breast,  partly  hiding  the  sunken  cheeks  which,  save 
on  the  sharp  projecting  bones  which  bore  a  trace  of 
red,  were  as  colorless  as  the  beard  itself. 

As  Schoffer  entered  the  room,  he  cast  a  sly 
furtive  glance  towards  him,  and  instantly  withdrew 
it ;  it  was,  however,  sufficient  for  a  moment  to  arrest 
the  young  man's  steps,  for  never  had  he  met  one  so 
disagreeably  repulsive. 

"  It  is  the  young  scribe,  of  whom  I  made  men- 
tion to  you,  my  brother,"  said  Master  Jacob,  turn- 
ing to  his  companion. 
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"  Indeed !  You  are  more  than  welcome,"  said 
JTohann  Faust ;  for  it  was  this  man  whose  accidental 
connection  with  the  earliest  discoveries  of  printing 
has  since  made  his  name  as  widely  known  as  the  art 
itself.  "  And  it  is  my  first  desire  to  receive  you 
into  my  employment,  if,  as  I  learn,  you  are  skilful  in 
the  art  of  the  scribe.  I  am  connected  with  a  young 
nobleman,  who  knows  too  well  how  to  scatter  money 
to  satisfy  me.  You,  I  hope,  bring  a  genius  which 
will  turn  the  scale." 

"  Do  you  still  prosecute  your  new  invention  ? " 
inquired  Master  Jacob.  "  I  thought  you  were  at 
last  at  a  stand." 

"  We  are  still  going  on,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
not  so  satisfactorily  to  myself.  So  much  money —  so 
much  money.  I  might  have  done  better  with  it  ; 
but,  Sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  young  scribe, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "how  does  this  please 
you  ?  " 

Unrolling  a  parchment,  he  laid  it  before  the 
young  man,  who  examined  it  with  critical  and  prac- 
tised eye. 

"  How  do  you  find  it  ?"  Faust  again  inquired. 

"  The  writing  is  not  excellent,"  he  quietly  an- 
swered, "  the  scribe  having,  it  seems,  no  knowledge 
of  either  the  improvements  recently  made  in  Paris 
in  this  beautiful  art,  or  of  the  costly  decorations 
whereby  they  illuminate  such  works." 
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"The  scribe!  hem!  the  scribe!'5  repeated 
Johann  Faust,  and  with  a  low,  inward  sort  of 
chuckle,  he  rolled  the  parchment  together,  and 
without  another  word  turned  away. 

A  look  of  surprise  and  apparently  of  half  dis- 
gust covered  the  face  of  the  young  man  at  this  rude- 
ness, which  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  some  concealed 
meaning,  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Turning  to 
Master  Jacob,  whose  frank,  gentle  countenance  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  the  sly,  crafty  one  of 
his  brother, — 

"Perhaps,"  said  he,  "you  would  like  to  see  some 
specimens  of  the  improvements  I  mention,"  and 
unrolling  a  sheet  of  parchment,  with  a  modest  air 
laid  it  before  him. 

The  moment  it  caught  the  eye  of  Faust,  every 
trace  of  its  former  disagreeable  expression  vanished 
from  his  face,  and  an  eager  and  earnest  look  assum- 
ed its  place.  "  Beautiful ! "  "^Exquisite ! "  from 
time  to  time  dropped  from  his  lips,  as  he  long 
and  admiringly  scrutinized  it ;  then  wrapping  his 
doublet  more  closely  around  him,  and  turning  a 
frank  face  to  the  young  man,  he  held  out  his  hand. 
"I  must  know  more  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Dine  with 
me  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  bowe<}. 

"  Promise  me,"  persisted  Faust. 

"  I  will  do  so,  with  pleasure,"  and  Faust  departed. 
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"  A  singular  man,  my  brother,"  smilingly  re- 
marked Master  Jacob,  as  the  door  closed.  "He 
has  his  head  full  of  projects,  and  the  last  always 
charms  the  most.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the 
efforts  of  his  earlier  years  made  him  wealthy,  for  I 
much  fear  the  new  invention  into  which  an  impover- 
ished young  noblemen,  Count  Gutenberg,  has  in- 
veigled him  will  cost  him  many  bright  gold  pieces 
ere  he  abandon  it.  Well,  be  it  so.  Such  people 
must  dispense  their  wealth  in  this  way,  otherwise  it 
would  go  hard  with  inventors,  and  posterity  have 
little  cause  to  thank  their  progenitors.  A  good  in- 
vention is  a  far  more  valuable  inheritance  than  a 
coffer  of  gold ;  though,  in  good  sooth,  my  brother 
has  no  lack  of  that ;  and,  even  though  the  new  in- 
vention prove  a  failure,  it  cannot  ruin  him." 

"  May  I  inquire  what  the  new  invention  is  ?" 
suggested  Schoffer,  whose  curiosity  was  much 
piqued. 

It  is  a  secret  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  reveal. 
I  believe,  however,  my  brother  will  communicate  it 
to  you  himself,  for  I  saw  he  was  much  struck  with 
the  perfection  to  which  you  have  brought  your 
beautiful  art,  and  was  desirous  to  secure  your 
acquaintance,  and  I  suspect  cooperation.  For  my- 
self, I  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  the  idlest 
dream,  the  most  impracticable  folly,  imaginable. 
Count  Gutenberg,  who  is  the  real  inventor,  dis- 
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tracted  by  the  poverty  which  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don his  ancestral  home,  is,  I  think,  fitted  to  rush  into 
any  insane  project ;  but  how  my  close,  careful 
brother  is  led  by  him,  is,  I  confess,  a  mystery." 

A  few  minutes  further  conversation  and  the 
young  scribe  took  leave  of  his  new  friend.  Twenty 
times  on  his  way  home  did  he  turn  the  mystery  of 
the  new  invention  over  in  his  mind,  repeating  to 
himself  the  significant  exclamation  of  Faust,  "  The 
scribe !  hem !  the  scribe ! '  until  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  lodgings  he  was  actually  not  far  from 
its  solution. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  with  unmixed  admiration  that  the  young 
Schoffer  paused  to  gaze  on  the  stately  pile  of  Hum- 
brecht  House,  as  he  on  the  following  day  sought  its 
owner  Johann  Faust.  Its  spacious  warehouses, 
offices,  chapel,  and  noble  mansion,  all  spoke  of  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  its  owner,  but  seemed 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  narrowness  of  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  uses  of  money.  Its  immense  iron 
gateway  opened,  through  an  extended  colossal  arch, 
into  a  spacious  quadrangular  court,  filled  with  the 
choicest  flowers  and  shrubs,  all  evincing  the  most 
careful  training.  Opposite  the  gateway  stood  the 
noble  many-winged  mansion,  its  vast  extent  and 
finish,  its  huge  columns  and  manifold  turrets  pre- 
senting the  appearance  rather  of  a  baronial  castle 
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than  the  dwelling  of  a  simple  citizen.  A  baronial 
hall  it  had  indeed  been,  and  was  for  many  a  genera- 
tion the  ancestral  home  of  a  noble  but  now  extinct 
family,  from  whose  last  descendant,  to  free  him  from 
the  constantly  accumulating  embarrassments  of 
centuries,  it  had  passed,  for  a  tithe  of  its  value,  into 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  stranger.  Something  of 
its  history  seemed  to  the  young  man  to  be  written 
on  all  its  magnificence  ;  and  he  felt  as  he  mounted 
the  broad  and  massive  steps  leading  to  its  wide  and 
lofty  entrance,  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  vast 
change  that  talent  and  steady  purpose  have  since 
effected  in  the  old  relations  of  feudalism  and 
serfdom. 

An  old  servant  conducted  him  to  a  spacious  and 
lofty,  but  gloomy  apartment,  adorned  with  pictures, 
—  the  common  sitting-room  of  its  wealthy  proprietor. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  large  oaken  table,  by  which,  in 
a  huge  oaken  arm  chair,  sat  Faust,  engaged  in  an 
apparently  disagreeable  conversation  with  a  man  of 
noble  bearing  who  stood  at  his  side,  and  who,  as 
Schoffer  entered,  seemed  in  the  act  of  demonstra- 
ting some  point  to  the  master  of  the  house,  for  his 
finger  was  pointed  significantly  to  several  sheets  of 
parchment  which  lay  spread  out  before  him.  These, 
as  the  stranger  entered,  he  hastily  rolled  together, 
and  with  a  tablet  of  wood  lying  by  them,  placed 
them  under  his  arm. 
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The  usually  pale  cheeks  of  Faust  were  now  suf- 
fused with  a  deep  red ;  and  the  countenance  of  his 
companion  also  wore  a  look  of  excitement,  —  an  ex- 
pression very  like  contempt  playing  about  his  beau- 
tifully formed  mouth,  and  fine,  frank  blue  eyes. 

"  Here  comes  our  man,  my  lord,"  said  Faust,  as 
he  observed  his  visitor,  "  and  I  hope  he  has  brought 
with  him  some  specimens  of  his  beautiful  labors, 
that  you  may  judge  whether  I  have  too  highly 
lauded  them." 

The  person  addressed  turned  with  a  quick  move- 
ment towards  the  door,  near  which,  with  a  some- 
what embarrassed  air,  stood  the  young  scribe,  and 
the  two  men,  whose  connection  was  destined  to  be- 
stow so  immeasurable  a  blessing  upon  all  future 
times,  for  the  first  time  stood  face  to  face.  Whether 
it  were  that  that  indescribable  sympathetic  attrac- 
tion, which  often  so  mysteriously  unites  at  the  first 
moment  congenial  souls,  was  drawing  them  together, 
certain  it  is  that  each  felt  that  in  the  other  he 
would  find  a  friend. 

The  eyes  of  Gutenberg  —  for  it  was  the  great  in- 
ventor of  the  noblest  art — wandered  well  pleased 
over  the  blushing,  ingenuous  looking  young  man 
before  him,  while  the  attentive  Faust  keenly  watch- 
ed them  both. 

"  Draw  near,  young  man,"  he  at  length  said,  and 
the  youthful  scribe,  with  a  graceful  inclination  to 
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both,  obeyed.  "I  trust  you  have  not  forgotten 
those  beautiful  scrolls  you  showed  me  yesterday," 
he  continued.  "  I  have  already  spoken  of  you  and 
your  productions  to  this  noble  gentleman,  Von 
Gutenberg,  and  would  fuin  show  him  how  effective- 
ly you  have  availed  yourself  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  far-famed  schools  of  Paris." 

"  One  were  indeed  dull,"  modestly  replied  Schb'f- 
fer,  "  to  fail  of  making  some  progress  in  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  so  wise  and  liberal  a  king  as 
Charles  the  VII.  For  that  —  I  make  no  boast  of 
mine — you  will  judge  them  according  to  their 
merits."  And  he  laid  the  open  scrolls  upon  the 
table,  and  stepped  back. 

Leaning  both  hands  on  the  table's  edge,  the 
young  nobleman  bent  over  the  illuminated  sheets, 
examining  them  with  the  closest  attention,  and  ap- 
parently with  a  trained  and  practised  eye,  yet  in 
perfect  silence.  The  scrutiny  ended,  he  rose,  and 
turning  to  Schoffer,  whose  heart  had  beat  almost 
audibly  during  the  stillness,  held  out  his  hand,  and 
gazing  pleasantly  in  his  face,  — 

"  You  have  made  most  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  your  beautiful  art,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
am  fain  to  solicit  an  acquaintance  with  one  as  skil- 
ful as  yourself.  I  too  have  hitherto  devoted  much 
time  to  the  same  art,  writing  on  stone  and  wood,  as 
you  upon  parchment.  As  an  engagement  compels 
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me  to  leave  you  now,  you  will  make  me  very  happy 
by  the  promise  of  an  early  visit  to  my  house." 

And  giving  the  delighted  young  man  minute 
directions  in  relation  to  its  locality,  and  taking  a 
cordial  leave  of  him,  and  a  very  cool  one  of  Faust, 
he  departed. 

"An  enthusiast,"  sneered  Faust,  as  the  door 
closed  on  his  visitor.  "  Full  of  invention,  but 
caring  not  a  breath  for  money.  Thinking  only  of 
fame,  and  what  he  calls  the  good  of  posterity,  while 
my  money  is  wasted  by  him  as  freely  as  water.  If 
he  only  has  bread,  it  is  all  he  asks  for  himself.  A 
poor  enthusiast ! "  And  the  wealthy  goldsmith  gave 
a  contemptuous  shrug. 

"  And  how  can  one  be  great  in  any  art  without 
enthusiasm  ? "  inquired  Schoffer,  in  a  somewhat 
sharp  tone.  "  To  me,  the  gentleman  who  has  left 
us  wears  the  aspect  of  true  greatness,  and  seems  one 
whom  I  could  love  and  trust  forever." 

"  Take  care  young  man,"  said  Faust,  "  he  is  no  t 
safe.  He  is  drawing  you  into  his  toils  as  he  has 
done  many  other  young  men,  who  even  now  not 
only  willingly  share  his  poverty,  but  would  die  for 
him.  Look  at  me,  to  know  his  power.  Even  my- 
self, who  am  otherwise  a  prudent  man,  am  in  his 
net,  and  like  an  imprisoned  butterfly,  I  beat  myself 
against  the  meshes  and  scatter  only  golden  dust 
from  my  wings.  But  enough  of  this  ;  my  purpose 
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with  you  to-day  is  to  engage  you  in  a  two-fold 
capacity.  The  first,  as  instructor  to  my  daughter, 
Christine,  who  has  already  made  a  commencement 
in  your  beautiful  art,  and  who  under  your  guid- 
ance, will,  I  doubt  not,  go  far,  for  she  has  a  delicate 
fancy  and  a  skilful  hand.  I  desire  also  to  know 
whether  you  will  for  a  just  compensation  illuminate 
those  parchment  leaves  I  showed  you  yesterday  at 
my  brother's,  in  the  beautiful  style  of  those  you 
have  brought  hither  ?" 

The  young  scribe  gladly  accepted  both  commis- 
sions, and  after  a  brief  conversation  on  indifferent 
subjects  took  his  leave. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"  You  keep  your  word,  young  man,"  said  Guten- 
berg with  a  cordial  hand-grasp,  as  Schoffer,  a  few 
days  after,  joined  him  in  his  garden  walk.  "  Yet  in 
good  truth  I  had  well  nigh  despaired  of  your 
coming,  and  was  sorely  chagrined  at  your  indiffer- 
ence ;  for — I  am  not  a  man  who  keeps  his  feelings 
hidden  behind  a  mountain  of  pride  —  you  please 
me,  not  only  by  your  artistic  skill,  but  by  your 
frank,  open  face,  which  is  one  that  I  like." 

The  ever  ready  blush  mantled  the  cheeks  of  th 
scribe  at  this  expression  of  his  host's  good  opinion. 
His  own  young  heart  was  soon  on  his  lips,  and  host 
and  guest  were  soon  pacing,  arm  in  arm,  through  the 
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flower-bordered  alleys,  which  were  the  favorite 
promenade  of  the  young  nobleman,  and  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  Every  thought  uttered  by 
Gutenburg  had  for  the  young  artist  an  inexpressible 
charm,  while  it  excited  a  continual  wonder  at  the 
apparent  intimacy  between  him  and  one  so  every 
way  uncongenial  as  Master  Faust.  In  Gutenberg 
he  found  a  soul  inspired  by  the  love  of  everything 
beautiful  and  true  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  art ; 
while  mammon  was  the  god  on  whose  altar  the 
heart  of  Faust  was  evermore  laid.  This  surprise  he 
ventured  at  length  to  express. 

"  He  has  gold,  which  I  need  to  carry  my  great 
plans  into  fulfilment,"  said  his  host  in  reply.  "  He 
seeks  profit,  I  fame ;  so  we  do  well  together,  and 
shall  in  the  end,  I  trust  in  God,  through  the  new 
invention  which  I  am  gradually  perfecting,  each  at- 
tain his  object;  and  I,  at  least,  shall  not  have  lived 


in  vain." 


"  I  understand  you,  and  am  satisfied,"  said  the 
young  man ;  and  as  he  met  the  beautiful  expression 
which  at  the  moment  lit  up  his  face,  his  heart  went 
out  with  a  deeper,  warmer  glow  towards  his  new 
friend, 

"  I  trust  we  are  friends  for  life,"  said  Gutenberg, 
as  his  youthful  guest  at  length  prepared  to  depart, 
"  and  shall  be  co-workers  in  the  great  art,  whose 
invention  has  for  years  occupied  my  mind,  but 
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whose  secret,  until  my  partner,  Master  Faust,  give 
permission,  I  cannot  reveal  to  you.  I  am  a  lonely 
man,  though,  mingling  with  many,  and  have  had 
sore  trials  ;  but  I  feel  that  in  you  I  have  a  t  length 
found  one  to  love,  and  a  good  which  can  repay  me 
for  all." 

The  warm,  quick  grasp  which  he  received  at 
parting,  and  the  moistened  eye  which  met  his,  were 
a  guarantee  to  him  that  his  feelings  were  all  recip- 
rocated. 

They  separated,  and  the  youth  turned  his  steeps, 
unwillingly,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  direction  of 
Humbrecht  House,  to  give  his  first  lesson  to  the 
young  daughter  of  its  master. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  same  apartment  he  had 
entered  on  his  former  visit,  but  in  its  semi-twilight 
he  at  first  believed  it  to  be  unoccupied.  He  was, 
however,  immediately  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
large,  unformed  girl,  apparently  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  advanced  to  meet  him.  She  was 
slightly  bent  and  had  that  lank,  ungainly  appear- 
ance often  observed  in  girls  who  have  grown  too 
rapidly  and  beyond  their  strength.  Her  arms 
seemed  too  long  for  her  body,  and  were  awkwardly 
carried.  Her  face,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  thin 
and  pale,  struck  the  young  man  as  singularly  inter- 
esting. As  she  in  a  childlike  way  looked  up  in  his 
face  to  welcome  him,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
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eyes  of  such  soft  darkness,  lips  of  more  perfect 
beauty,  or  a  smile  of  more  exquisite  sweetness. 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  the  scribe,  who  my  father 
tells  me,  is  to  instruct  me  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
writing  ? "  she  abruptly  commenced. 

"  I  am,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Then,  we  can  commence  at  once,"  she  continued, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  table  beside  one  in  which  she 
had  herself  been  seated,,  "  0, 1  have  been  right 
impatient  to  see  you,  Master  Schoffer,  for  you  see," 
and  she  pushed  a  leaf  towards  him,  "  I  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  your  noble  art,  though  my 
father,  who  is  himself  something  of  a  scribe,  has 
endeavored  to  teach  me." 

This  frank  and  unaffected  manner,  which  he  was 
so  little  prepared  to  expect  in  a  daughter  of  Faust, 
pleased  the  young  man,  and  he  was  in  another 
minute  bending  over  the  parchment,  instructing  her 
in  the  more  perfect  formation  of  the  letters  and  in 
the  better  holding  of  the  hand.  She  was  a  very 
tractable  and  attentive  pupil,  but  withall  so -full  of 
the  oddest,  merriest,  often  irresistibly  ludicrous 
conceits  as  quite  to  upset  the  grave  dignity  of  man- 
ner assumed  by  the  young  scribe,  as  proper  to  a 
teacher ;  while  at  the  same  time,  they  were  uttered 
with  so  childlike  and  musical  a  voice  as  perfectly  to 
charm  him.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  as  he  took  the 
pen  in  his  hand  to  present  a  model  of  some  new  let- 
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ter,  he  would  for  an  instant  meet  those  large,  dark 
eyes,  looking  into  his  with  so  strangely  penetrating 
a  gaze  as  quite  confounded  him. 

A  half  hour  had  passed,  when  the  young  girl 
threw  her  pen  aside,  and  resting  her  cheek  in  her 
palm,  "I  am  fatigued,"  she  said,  "and  have  be- 
side done  well  enough.  Now,  if  you  please,  tell 
me  about  that  beautiful,  far-off  city  where  you 
learned  to  be  so  skilful  a  scribe." 

"  Very  willingly  will  I  do  so,"  replied  the  young 
man  with  an  open  smile ;  "  the  more  especially  that 
you  have  really  made  good  progress  in  your  writ- 
ing." And  Christine  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  new 
and  wonderful  things  he  related,  asking  a  thousand 
questions,  and  displaying  a  keen  and  appreciative 
judgment  which  surprised  him. 

They  were  sitting  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  when 
Master  Faust  entered  the  room.  He  frowned  at 
the  apparent  familiarity  between  his  daughter  and 
her  teacher. 

"  Christine ! ':   he  exclaimed  in  a  displeased  tone. 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  girl,  springing  forward 
and  leading  him  to  the  table,  "  see  how  beautifully 
I  am  already  beginning  to  write.  Are  you  not  de- 
lighted ?  How  kind  of  you  to  get  so  skilful  a 
teacher." 

"  You  certainly  have  improved,"  said  he  with  a 
smile,  stroking  her  head,  and  forgetting  his  displea- 
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sure,  in  his  delight.  "  But  you,  Master  Schoffer," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  young  scribe,  "have 
certainly  been  annoyed  by  this  young  chatterbox ; 
she  ever  carries  her  heart  on  her  tongue." 

"  Would  you  then  have  me  as  sad  and  silent  as 
my  poor  brother  John?"  interrupted  the  girl. 

The  father  winced  as  if  the  question  touched  him 
painfully.  "  Your  brother  is  a  priest,"  he  at  length 
answered,  "  and  gravity  and  silence  are  becoming 
his  sacred  office." 

"  But,  father,  might  he  not  sometimes  smile  ?  He 
has  never  done  so  since  he  put  on  the  priest's  robe, 
and  he  used  to  be  so  gay-hearted. 

A  frown  gathered  dark  on  the  father's  brow. 
"  Christine,"  he  suddenly  said,  "  your  mother  wants 
you." 

"  Well,  good  by,  Master  Schoffer ;  come  early 
to-morrow."  And  she  danced  out  of  the  room. 

"  As  if  no  one  could  be  happy  without  laughing 
continually,"  he  half  muttered,  and  for  ten  minutes 
he  stood  embarrassed  and  silent,  then  suddenly  bolt- 
ing the  door,  he  drew  from  a  carved  oaken  chest  a 
handful  of  parchment  leaves  and  laid  them  before 
Schoffer.  To  his  astonishment,  the  young  man  per- 
ceived that  the  writing  with  which  they  were 
covered  was  not  only  the  same  thing  in  all,  but,  as 
his  practised  eye  at  once  detected,  every  letter  and 
every  mark  were  so  precisely  alike  in  all,  as  utterly 
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to  forbid  the  thought  of  their  being  the  work  of  a 
pen.  No  scribe  could  have  achieved  such  infinite 
exactness. 

"  Well,"  inquired  Faust,  pretending  not  to  ob« 
serve  the  astonishment  of  the  young  man. 

Schb'ffer  looked  up.  "  What  I  see  before  me  is 
not,  cannot  be  writing,"  he  answered. 

"  What  then  is  it  ? '  inquired  Faust,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  trembles  for  the  dearest  secret  of  his 
life. 

"  I  cannot  now  tell,"  said  Schoffer,  with  a  long 
drawn  breath  ;  "  but  that  this  work  was  done  by 
some  new  process  which  I  do  not  yet  understand,  I 
am  certain." 

"  You  have  been  conversing  with  Gutenberg  ?" 
inquired  Faust,  in  his  silkiest  tone. 

"  I  have  ;  indeed,  I  but  just  now  left  him,"  was 
the  frank  reply. 

"Then  he  has  told  you,  —  the  tattling  knave! 
Why  can  he  not  keep  a  secret  ? " 

"  He  has  told  me  nothing  that  could  injure  or 
displease  you,  or  dishonor  himself,"  replied  Schoffer, 
indignant  at  the  dishonorable  charge. 

A  look  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  for  a  minute, 
was  Faust's  only  notice  of  this  firm  and  indignant 
denial ;  when  suddenly  approaching  the  young  man, 
all  his  wonted  silkiness  returned,  and  taking  his 
hand,  — 
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"  I  see,  Master  Schoffer,  "  that  you  are  a  man 
to  whom  I  can  confide  my  secret.  But  you  must 
first  swear  to  preserve  it  inviolate.  Will  you  do 
so?" 

"  Master  Faust,"  cooly  replied  the  scribe,  "  your 
secret  is  your  own  and  not  mine.  Without  promis- 
ing silence,  honor  would  compel." 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  quickly  interrupted  Faust ; 
for  he  saw  that  the  keen  perceptions  of  Schoffer 
were  on  the  alert  and  would  soon  unravel  the  mys- 
tery for  himself,  when  he  might  not  perhaps  feel 
silence  a  duty. 

"  You  judge  correctly.  What  you  see  before 
you,  Master  Schoffer,  was  not  written — it  was 
printed ! ' 

"  Printed ! "  repeated  the  young  man  in  utter 
bewilderment. 

"  Yes ;  by  means  of  wooden  tablets,  whereon  the 
words  you  see  before  you  were  carved  by  Count 
Gutenberg,  and  from  which  large  numbers  of  im- 
pressions may  be  taken.  Since  yesterday,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  several  other  sheets  from  the  chest, 
"  we  have  made  one  step  more  of  progress,  and 
these  sheets  were  printed  from  moveable  types  of 
wood.  Now  I  am  satisfied  great  wealth  may  be 
made  by  this  invention,  and  immortal  fame  won  by 
the  inventor,  particularly  if  you  will  earnestly  de- 
vote your  great  skill  and  talent  to  its  embellish- 
ment." 
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The  young  man  answered  not.  Indeed  he  had 
not  heard,  so  utterly  was  he  absorbed  in  admiration 
of  the  colossal  invention  of  his  new  friend ;  for,  not 
for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  that  it  was  the  genius 
of  John  of  Gutenberg  that  the  whole  honor  was  due. 
He  bent  over  the  table,  and  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  heard  remained,  when  on  each 
paper  he  saw  that  one  of  the  letters,  "i,"  in  the 
word  discerni  was  reversed,  standing  thus,  dzscerni, 
for  so  would  no  scribe  have  ever  written  it. 

Faust  smiled  proudly  at  the  complete  amazement 
of  the  young  man.  "  So  will  the  world  stand," 
said  he,  "  when  this  great  invention  is  divulged,  for 
no  other  can  ever  equal  it.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, that  must  not  be.  I  wish  you  now  to  illumi- 
nate a  large  number  of  these  sheets,  in  your  exquisite 
style,  and  take  them  to  Paris  where  you  can  sell 
them  for  immense  sums.  Are  you  agreed  1 " 

"If  it  so  please  Count  Gutenberg,"  replied 
Schoffer.  "  Never  will  I  take  one  step  in  this 
matter  that  will  displease  that  great  man." 

"Then  nothing  will  be  done,"  said  Faust,  in 
evident  embarrassment.  "  It  is  his  desire  that  the 
invention  should  be  at  once  given  to  the  world,  to 
promote,  as  he  says,  the  welfare  of  society.  But 
you  would  never  believe,  Master  Schoffer,  how 
greedy  this  man  is  of  fame ;  that  is  the  secret  spur. 
His  whole  soul  sighs  after  honor  and  distinction, 
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and  lie  is  as  indifferent  as  a  child  to  the  chief  aim 
of  life— gold." 

"  Were  he  without  this  love  of  fame,  this  enthu- 
siasm for  art,  would  he  eyer  have  become  the  great 
man  he  is  ? "  inquired  Schoffer,  coloring. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conversation. 
Faust  shuffled  the  parchments  into  the  chest,  and 
Gutenberg  entered.  He  greeted  Schoffer  cordially, 
but  his  host  with  cold  politeness. 

"  I  have  been  revealing  our  secret  to  our  young 
friend,"  said  Faust,  "  he  has  sworn  never  to  reveal 
it." 

"  The  very  thing  I  proposed,"  coldly  answered 
Gutenberg.  "  My  heart  has  had  full  confidence  in 
him  from  the  first ;  but  you  objected  to  it,  wishing 
first  to  make  a  fortune.  I  have  thought  over  our 
position  toward  each  other ;  and,  as  you  set  your 
gold  against  my  invention,  it  is,  perhaps,  but  right 
that  you  should  reap  your  harvest  first.  No  one 
shall  hereafter  say  that  I  have  been  unjust.  There- 
fore take  your  portion  now  ;  mine  will  come  here- 
after." 

There  was  an  expression  of  sadness  mingled  with 
cool  contempt  in  the  tones  of  Gutenberg,  that  would 
have  crushed  any  man  but  Faust.  But  it  was 
for  his  interest  to  notice  it.  He  went  on  therefore  to 
lay  his  plans  before  Gutenberg,  closing  with  ^the 
remark  that  Schoffer  had  consented  to  set  forth  for 
Paris  on  the  proposed  mission. 
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"  Not  unless  the  Count  Gutenburg  were  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,"  interrupted  Schoffer,  with  a 
blush. 

Gutenberg  saw  and  understood  it,  and  warmly 
pressing  his  hand,  "  Go,  my  young  friend,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  never  misjudge  you,"  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Faust  looked  after  him  with  a  swelling  anger 
that  he  could  not  control.  He  at  length  turned  to 
Schoffer  with  a  few  common-place  remarks,  which 
however  failed  to  restore  sunshine,  and  the  latter 
soon  took  his  leave. 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  intercourse  between  Gutenberg  and  Schoffer 
was  henceforth  like  that  of  brothers.  The  young 
man  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  of  his 
friend,  finishing  under  his  inspection  the  beautiful 
pages  printed  by  the  new  invention,  illuminating 
them  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent  manner. 
Every  day  their  hearts  grew  more  closely  knit 
together,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  one  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  other. 

It  was  a  noble,  and,  perhaps,  singular  friendship  ; 
for  they  were  in  many  respects  essentially  different. 
The  world  was  all  bright  before  the  young  scribe, 
and  happinness  stood  ever  in  the  distance  beckoning 
him  forward.  But  over  all  the  life  of  Gutenberg 
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some  great  sorrow  seemed  ever  brooding.  A  pas- 
sage of  his  earlier  years — what  he  did  not  reveal — 
had  left  a  gloom  upon  his  heart  which  no  fame  or 
honor  could  ever  lighten.  But  they  loved  each 
other  truly;  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  Schoffer 
to  depart,  Gutenberg  felt  that  his  life  would  be 
darker  than  before. 

Their  adieus  were  at  length  spoken,  and  Schoffer 
departed  to  receive  the  last  directions  of  Faust, 
and  to  take  leave  of  his  young  pupil,  Christine, 
whose  progress  under  his  tuition  had  been  all  that 
he  could  desire,  and  who  had  ever  treated  him  with 
the  kindness  of  a  sister. 

In  the  usual  sitting-room  he  found  the  young 
lady  and  her  brother  engaged  in  earnest  and  appa- 
rently sad  conversation ;  for  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  while  the  pale  features  of  the  young 
priest  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  I  came  to  bid  you  good-bye,  Christine,"  said 
Schoffer.  And  feeling  that  his  presence  might  at 
such  a  time  be  disagreeable,  he  declined  to  take  a 
seat. 

"Are  you  goin^-  to  leave  us?'"  said  the  young 
girl,  starting  from  her  chair  and  gazing  in  his  face 
with  an  expression  that  was  almost  terror.  But 
immediately  controlling  herself,  "  what  will  become 
of  my  lessons  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  We  will  resume  them  when  I  return." 
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"  Then,  you  will  not  be  long  away  ?" 

"  I  cannot  now  say,  Christine ;  I  am  going  to 
Paris." 

She  turned  away,  suddenly  attracted  by  a  pros- 
pect from  the  deep  bay  window,  and  Schoffer  saw 
not  the  tears  that  were  rolling  fast  down  her  cheeks. 
She  heard  the  door  close,  and  turning,  found  that 
her  youthful  teacher  was  gone.  For  a  moment  a 
slight  spasm  might  have  been  seen  contracting  her 
features,  and  then  approaching  her  brother,  she  sat 
calmly  down  to  continue  the  conversation  that  had 
been  interrupted. 

"John,  my  dear  brother/'  and  the  youthful 
priest  wondered  at  the  strange,  new  solemnity 
which  the  childlike  voice  had  acquired,  "  think 
well  of  what  you  do  before  it  be  too  late.  Think  of 
our  dear  mother's  tears  and  prayers,  and  her  an- 
guish at  the  thought  of  your  assuming  that  last 
irrevocable  vow,  from  which  she  well  knows  your 
whole  soul  revolts.  Think  of  me,  who  have  no 
other  brother.  It  is  not  yet  too  late." 

And  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she 
wept  long  and  violently.  But,  lifting  her  quietly 
from  his  breast ;  "Plead  no  longer,  my  sister,"  said 
he,  "  my  decision  is  taken,  and  however  the  result 
may  be,  blame  not  me  but  him  whose  severity  has 
driven  me  to  despair;  whose  curse  separated  me 
from  the  one  being  dearest  on  earth  to  me — made 
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mine  at  the  altar ;  and  whose  vile  gold  bribed 
her  unnatural  parent  to  bury  her  in  a  convent. 
Death  could  not  separate  us  more  widely ;  and  what 
refuge  have  I  now  but  the  church  ? " 

"  0  John,  had  I  but  entreated  more  earnestly, 
this  might  not  now  have  been." 

"  It  would  have  been  in  vain,  sister.  Dearly  as 
he  loves  you,  you  could  not  have  prevailed.  My 
mother  wept,  my  uncle  implored,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Enneli,  though  of  noble  family,  was  poor,  and  my 
father  told  me  he  would  rather  see  me  in  my  grave 
than  wedded  to  poverty.  Well,  he  will  soon  see 
me  in  the  living  grave  he  desires." 

The  young  priest,  gentle  as  his  mother,  but  with 
none  of  the  strong  character  even  now  developed 
in  his  young  sister,  covered  his  face  to  hide  the 
tears  he  could  not  restrain.  The  door  at  this  mo- 
ment opened  and  his  father  entered. 

"  Tears !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sneer,  "  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man ! ' 

"They  are  the  last,  father!"  said  the  young 
priest,  and  left  the  room. 

Christine  followed  him,  and  as  her  father  noted 
her  sparkling  eye,  and  proud  step,  "  I  shall  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  control  her,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
—  and  he  was  right. 

***** 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  it  was  observed 
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by  all,  that  Christine  was  changed.  The  gay,  child- 
like manner  had  all  vanished,  and  a  sweet  maiden 
seriousness  taken  its  place.  Humbrecht  House  had 
lost  its  sunlight.  All  now  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
in  reality  a  gloomy  mansion  —  solemnly  magnifi- 
cent, and  cold,  and  severe  as  its  master. 

Christine  knew  that  she  missed  her  gifted  and 
agreeable  young  teacher,  but  she  knew  not  why 
everything  she  had  hitherto  found  pleasant  was  now 
distasteful  to  her.  Her  birds  and  flowers  were  for- 
gotten, and  she  wandered  restlessly  from  room  to 
room,  like  one  who  sought  something  she  could  not 
find.  The  only  real  pleasure  she  had,  was  in  watch- 
ing by  the  window,  looking  toward  the  clock-tower 
of  St.  Agatha,  and,  when  the  hour  at  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  her  lessons  arrived, 
in  seeking  her  chamber  and  continuing  the  exercises 
as  if  he  were  present.  That  over,  the  old  restless- 
ness would  return. 

"If  my  brother  were  but  here  and  happy,"  she 
would  think,  "  it  would  be  well  with  me."  But 
the  heart  of  the  young  priest  was  heavy,  and  when 
he  sought  his  sister  it  was  only  to  make  her  more 
unhappy  than  before.  To  her  father,  this  change  in 
his  daughter  was  inexplicable,  or  if  accounted  for  at 
all,  his  conscience  referred  it  to  sorrow  for  the  ship- 
wrecked happiness  of  her  brother.  Her  mother  as- 
cribed it  to  ill  health,  and  all  her  medical  skill  was 
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exhausted  in  her  behalf.  Her  uncle  alone  suspected 
the  true  cause;  and  sad  at  heart  was  he  for  her 
sake.  She  was  dear  to  him  as  his  own  fair  daugh- 
ter, and  her  smiles  had  ever  a  charm  for  his  loving 
heart.  Never,  however,  did  he  by  the  most  distant 
allusion  open  the  eyes  which  he  saw  were  still  blind. 
He  knew  too  well  how  the  haughty  heart  of  his 
brother  would  spurn  the  idea  of  giving  his  child  to  a 
penniless  youth,  however  full  of  genius  and  good- 
ness. He  knew  that  just  as  mercilessly  as  he  had 
crushed  his  only  son  into  a  life  of  wretchedness, 
would  he  crush  her,  rather  than  wed  her  to  one 
whose  wealth  was  inferior  to  his  own. 

Christine  had  only  one  intimate  associate, — her 
cousin  ;  but  very  dear  to  her  were  the  visits  of  her 
good  uncle  and  the  noble  Gutenberg,  for  with  them 
she  could  speak  freely  of  Schoffer,  who  was  especial- 
ly dear  to  both.  They  knew  his  ripening  genius, 
and  valued  him  for  what  he  was,  while  her  father, 
who  at  length  felt  a  dawning  suspicion  of  his  daugh- 
ter's inclination,  spoke  of  him  ever  with  a  sneer. 

Ten  months  had  gone  by  since  the  departure 
of  Schoffer,  and  as  yet  no  tidings  of  him  had  been 
received  —  for  mails  were  then  unknown  —  when 
one  day  a  letter  was  brought  by  a  young  man  who 
had  recently  left  Paris.  As  her  father  received  it, 
her  uncle  saw  that  Christine  turned  pale  and  trem- 
bled, but  catching  his  eye,  blushed  deeply,  and  left 
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the  room.  Convinced  now  of  all  that  he  had  before 
suspected,  his  determination  was  fixed  to  watch 
over  her,  and  come  what  might,  to  see  to  it  well 
that  she  too  was  not  sacrificed  to  mammon. 

"  Ah,  he  is  succeeding  beyond  my  hopes,"  said 
Master  Faust,  as  he  concluded  the  letter  and  hand- 
ed it  to  his  brother ;  "  now  I  begin  to  reap  my  har- 
vest. I  have  great  confidence  in  that  young  man." 

"  And  with  good  reason,"  replied  Jacob,  as  he 
too  completed  the  letter.  "  You  my  expect  great 
service  from  him  if  you  treat  him  as  he  deserves." 

"  I  shall  take  care  and  not  show  him  how  impor- 
tant he  is  to  me !  I  will  not  have  a  second  Guten- 
berg hanging  about  my  neck  ;  I  am  weary  of  him, 
of  his  artist-pride,  and  artist-ambition,  and  now 
foresee  the  possibility  of  doing  without  him." 

"  Gutenberg  is,  nevertheless,  a  noble  and  great 
man,"  said  Jacob  ;  "  he  merits  unbounded  respect, 
as  well  for  his  character  as  his  genius ;  above  all 
things  I  admire  his  noble  unselfishness  and  artist- 
devotion.  Unsophiscated,  in  many  things  he  is  as  a 
child,  yet,  mark  me,  brother,  he  will  make  the 
world  speak  of  him  yet." 

"  And  be  a  beggar  still,"  sneered  Faust.  "  What 
would  he  and  his  invention  be  without  me  ?  " 

"  Just  what  they  are  now.  He,  a  great  man ;  and 
his  invention,  the  greatest  of  all  times,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  "  That  they  have  been  developed  at 
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an  earlier  day  than  might  have  been  under  other 
circumstances,  I  acknowledge.  That  is  all  the  aid 
you,  brother  Johann,  or  rather  your  purse  has 
rendered,  and  beyond  this  you  have  no  claim  to  any 
share  in  the  new  invention." 

"  You  did  not  once  think  thus,  Jacob." 

"  True,  because  I  trusted  to  your  representation  ; 
now  I  know  him,  and  I  tell  you  I  prize  him  as  I 
never  prized  another,  and  I  warn  you,  brother,  to 
deal  honorably  with  him,  or  he  will  escape  you." 

"  I  hold  him  by  a  golden  thread,"  sneered 
Johann,  "  and  not  a  step  farther  can  he  take 
without  my  assistance." 

"  And  will  you  assist  him  ?" 

"  Yes.  Not,  however,  because  I  could  not  see 
him  writhe  under  his  entanglements  and  difficulties, 
but  because  I  have  the  certainty  of  receiving  a  four 
fold  interest,  and  have  besides  a  mortgage  on  all  his 
effects  to  secure  me." 

"  Such  relations  may  last  awhile,  but  they  cannot 
long  endure." 

"  Nor  need  they,"  answered  Johann,  with  his 
peculiar  foxy  look.  "  I  will  attach  Master  Schofier 
to  me.  He  will  soon  return.  Gutenberg  is  his 
most  devoted  friend,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  confide 
to  him  every  secret  of  his  art ;  these,  added  to  the 
improvements  Schofier  writes  me  he  has  made  since 
he  has  been  in  Paris,  will  be  all  I  shall  need.  I  can 
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then  bring  this  proud  Gutenberg  to  the  rack,  and 
throwing  him  completely  out,  establish  myself  with 
Schoffer,  and  introduce  the  new  invention  to  the 
world,  and  reap  the  rich  harvest  it  is  sure  to  bring." 

Jacob  Faust  turned  full  towards  his  brother ; 
"And  do  you  think  Peter  Schoffer  will  lend  himself 
to  so  villainous  a  proceeding?  No,  no!  take  my 
word,  he  would  sacrifice  his  dearest  earthly  wish 
rather  than  so  basely  abuse  his  friend.  If  you 
venture  on  a  cast  like  this,  thank  God,  it  will  be  to 
your  own  shame  and  disappointment." 

The  purple  blood  rushed  to  the  pale  cheeks  of 
Faust.  "  We  shall  see !  We  shall  see ! "  and  he 
left  the  apartment. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  few  months  later  and  the  young  scribe  again 
entered  Mentz.  Joy  and  health  sparkled  in  his 
handsome  face  and  beamed  from  his  soft,  dark  eye. 
He  had  completed  his  mission,  and  it  had  been  more 
than  successful.  The  gipsire  hanging  at  his  girdle 
was  heavy  with  gold,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  be- 
longed to  himself. 

As  he  entered  his  former  lodgings  his  host  met 
him  at  the  door  with  a  welcome  that  warmed  his 
heart.  All  things  within  looked  as  of  old.  Enneli 
still  occupied  the  corner  of  the  little  sitting-room, 
her  hair  wreathed  with  withered  flowers,  and  her 
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smile  at  sight  of  Schoffer,  and  the  pretty  artificial 
wreath  he  brought  her  from  Paris,  was  like  that  of 
a  delighted  child. 

The  soil  of  travel  removed,  and  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  inquiries  relating  to  the  period  of  his 
absence,  and  the  young  scribe  eagerly  sought  his 
friend  Gutenberg,  whom  he  at  last  found  at  the 
dwelling  of  Jacob  Faust. 

On  entering,  he  was  met  by  the  goldsmith's 
daughter,  who,  after  ushering  him  into  the  spacious 
dwelling-room,  left  him  to  go  in  search  of  her  father 
and  his  friends  who  were  together  in  the  laboratory. 

It  was  some  moments  before  his  eyes,  dazzled  by 
the  outer  sunlight,  could  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  twilight  of  the  dimly  lighted  apartment.  As 
he  stood  near  the  door  by  which  he  entered,  he 
heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  a  graceful  figure, 
whose  features  he  could  not  yet  distinguish,  sud- 
denly rose  from  her  seat.  He  bowed  silently,  and 
without  any  sign  of  recognition. 

"  And  do  you  no  longer  know  me,  Master  Schof- 
fer ? "  inquired  a  soft  tremulous  voice. 

"  Indeed,  fair  lady,"  answered  the  young  man,  in 
an  embarrassed  tone,  "  I  should  do  so,  for  methinks 
I  know  that  voice." 

"  Your  pupil,  Christine,  then  was  of  but  little 
value  in  your  eyes,  to  have  been  so  soon  forgotten." 

"  Christine  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  rapidly 
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approaching  her,  "  are  you,  indeed,  Christine  ?  So 
grown  !  so  altered  !  so  beautiful ! ':  He  gazed  ad- 
miringly on  the  now  distinct  and  most  fair  vision, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  charm  of  female 
beauty  asserted  its  power  over  his  heart. 

"  There  spoke  the  Frenchman !  "  she  laughingly 
said,  and  her  splendid  eyes  sunk  before  his  admiring 
gaze. 

"  No  lady,"  he  answered,  "  it  was  the  heart  of 
the  true  German." 

An  awkward  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  Gutenberg.  The  meeting  between 
the  friends  was  cordial  and  frank,  and  Schofler  was 
immediately  conducted  into  the  laboratory  of  the 
goldsmith. 

"  We  have  made  great  improvements  since  you 
went  away,"  he  said ;  "  We  have  made  metallic 
types.  The  first,  which  were  of  lead,  were  how- 
ever too  soft,  and  soon  lost  their  shape.  We 
afterwards  bethought  us  of  a  harder  metal,  and 
Master  Jacob  and  myself  were,  even  now,  making 
our  first  trial  of  them.  See,  here  are  the  impres- 
sions, but  you  see  a  difliculty  in  these ;  they  cut 
the  parchment.  They  are  too  sharp.  We  shall, 
by  and  by,  arrive  at  the  true  quality,  so  I  am  not 
discouraged.  Metallic  types  are  to  be  the  grand 
distributors  of  all  written  language.  But  much, 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  so  grand  a  sequel." 
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Meanwhile  Schoffer  stood  silent,  and  burdened 
with  a  feeling  which  is  hard  to  describe.  It  was 
made  up  of  admiration,  wonder,  regret  and  envy, 
He  could  not  speak,  and  he  hated  himself  that  he 
could  not  fully  rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  friends, 
while  he  felt  that  the  great  hope  of  his  own  life 
was  now  utterly  defeated.  His  silence  was  soon 
observed  by  the  two  friends* 

"  Something  is  amiss  with  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Gutenberg,  taking  his  hand;  "speak  out  freely, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  tear  started  in  the  eye  of  the  young  man,  but 
he  looked  frankly  up. 

"  My  heart  is  not  quite  free  from  envy  toward 
you,  my  friend  and  benefactor.  I  hate  myself 
that  it  is  so,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  cause.  While 
in  Paris,  my  leisure  time  was  occupied  in  what  I 
believed  would  one  day  win  for  me,  also,  a  leaf  of 
that  laurel  with  which  fame  will  encircle  your 
brow.  See,"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  types,  "  here  is  what,  through  restless  seek- 
ing and  unwearied  labor,  I  have  won.  I  hoped  by 
them  to  delight  and  surprise  you.  But  now  it  is 
nothing.  You,  with  your  gigantic  genius,  have 
stretched  forward  and  won  it  all  before  me,  and  all 
my  efforts  and  hopes  are  now  but  an  idle  dream.  I 
awake  and  find  my  treasure  vanished,  and  only  the 
cold  sweat  of  unrewarded  toil  remains." 
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The  young  man's  heart  was  lighter  for  this  con- 
fession, and  Gutenberg,  taking  the  types  in  one 
hand  and  casting  the  other  about  the  scribe,  — 

"  Euvy  me  not,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  as 
he  attentively  examined  them,  "  nor  deem  that 
time  illspent  which  has  produced  these.  The 
metal  is  very  different  from  mine,  and  Heaven 
grant  that  it  prove  what  we  are  seeking.  Your 
letters  also  are  far  more  beautiful ;  and  here  are 
what  will  prove  invaluable  —  the  superb  capitals 
which  so  magnificently  adorn  your  manuscripts. 
Ah  !  my  friend,  be  assured,  your  fame  is  certain  as 
my  own." 

Soothed  and  delighted,  the  young  man  now  en- 
tered with  his  whole  heart  into  the  conversation  of 
his  friends,  until,  in  answer  to  a  summons  from 
Catharine,  they  adjourned  to  the  dining-room, 
where  they  found  dinner  on  the  table ;  the  fair 
young  hostess  at  its  head,  and  Christine  at  her 
side.  The  old,  familiar  intercourse  between  Schof- 
fer  and  his  pupil  was  soon  imperceptibly  renewed, 
and  as  Master  Jacob  listened  to  their  animated 
conversation,  and  watched  the  glowing  cheek  of 
Christine,  his  heart  grew  heavy,  for  he  knew  too 
well  what  barriers  her  proud  and  ambitious  father 
would  institute  between  them.  Yet  he  remem- 
bered her  strong,  determined  character,  and  took 
courage. 

10 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  others  than  the 
good  uncle  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the  ardent  and 
deepening  love  of  Christine  for  the  young  scribe. 
By  the  young  priest  it  was  perceived  with  a  terror 
which  can  be  understood  by  none  save  loving  and 
feeble  natures  like  his  own. 

"  Christine,  he  is  poor,  and  our  father  would  see 
you  dead  at  his  feet  rather  than  wedded  to  pov- 
erty." 

"  I  know  well  what  hindrances  my  father  will 
interpose,"  she  replied,  with  a  composure  that 
amazed  him  ;  "  but  no  other  will  ever  be  my  hus- 
band, for  to  no  other  could  I  ever  give  my  heart." 

"That  may  be,  poor  sister;"  the  young  priest 
sorrowfully  subjoined,  "  but  my  example  should  be 
sufficient  to  show  you  how  vain  all  resolutions  on 
your  part  must  be." 

The  young  girl  looked  pityingly  in  her  brother's 
face.  "  I  know,  dear  brother ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
trust  to  be  able  to  defend  the  happiness  of  my 
whole  life,  even  against  a  father,  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  heart." 

"  And  Schoffer,"  inquired  the  ecclesiastic,  "  does 
he  love  thee,  Christine  ? " 

A  crimson  blush  mounted  to  the  very  temples  of 
the  young  girl.  "  Should  I  dare  speak  as  I  do,  if 
I  were  not  sure  of  it  ? " 
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"  It  was  full  bold  of  the  young  man  to  confess  it 
to  you  without  first  having  gained  the  consent  of 
our  parents." 

"  He  never  has  confessed  it  to  me," 

"  How  then  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  How  ?  0,  John,  you  have  loved,  and  yet  ask 
how  one  knows  he  is  beloved  in  return !  His 
glance  reveals  it.  The  blushes  which  suffuse  his 
beautiful  face,  whenever  I  unexpectedly  enter,  and 
recently — "  she  paused  and  bent  her  eyes  to  the 
ground. 

"  Well,  recently  ?"  inquired  the  priest. 

"  Recently,"  she  continued,  with  another  blush, 
"  I  dropt  a  rose  from  my  bosom,  and  thinking  him- 
self unobserved,  he  snatched  it  hastily  up,  prest  it 
to  his  lips,  and  hid  it  in  his  own  bosom.  Since 
then,  John,  I  have  known  that  he  loves  me." 

The  brother  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  answer. 
His  heart,  while  it  went  back  to  the  past,  was  full 
of  anguish  at  the  thought  of  the  deadly  struggle 
which  his  sister  must  sustain,  even  if  it  did  not 
crush  her,  as  it  had  done  him. 

"  Brother,"  said  Christine,  after  along  pause,  "  I 
know  your  feelings  and  your  thoughts.  I  know 
well  too  what  power  an  iron  father  like  ours  has  over 
his  child.  I  know  that  he  designs  me  for  another ; 
but  hear  this,  and  let  it  comfort  you.  I  know  how 
to  die  for  my  love,  but  not  how  to  marry  one  I 
despise." 
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The  brother  and  sister  left  the  garden  without 
another  word,  and  without  having  discovered  that 
they  had  had  an  auditor  of  whom  they  little 
dreamed — their  father.  He  had  observed  them 
from  the  window,  apparently  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
learn  a  suspected  secret.  Stealing  slyly  out,  he  hid 
himself  behind  a  group  of  shrubbery  near  them, 
and  heard  the  whole  conversation.  To  paint  his 
rage  is  impossible ;  he  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  issuing  from  his  concealment,  and  striking 
his  audacious  child  to  the  earth.  But  this  would 
have  been  too  direct  a  course  for  one  of  his  tortuous 
disposition,  and  he  with  difficulty  controlled  his 
anger  sufficiently  to  wait  until  the  culprits  had 
entered  the  house,  when  he  followed  them. 

The  first  person  he  met  on  entering  was  the 
scribe  himself.  He  had  come  to  give  his  daily 
lesson  to  Christine,  a  duty  he  now  only  too  gladly 
performed.  The  traitorous  vein,  which  to  all  who 
knew  him,  announced  his  frightful  anger,  swelled 
like  a  whipcord  on  the  brow  of  Faust,  at  the  en- 
counter. 

"  Master  Schoffer,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  he  in 
vain  strove  to  render  calm,  "my  daughter  no 
longer  needs  your  services,  and  I  must  beg  you  to 
discontinue  them  ;  and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
have  intentions  for  Christine,  which  your  visits  to 
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my  house  may  interfere  with.  I  think  you  under- 
stand me,  Master  Schoffer." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  young  man  to  answer. 
His  heart  struggled  in  his  breast,  as  if  it  would 
burst  its  bounds,  as  he  saw  his  secret,  scarcely  con- 
fessed to  himself,  laid  bare  before  this  hard,  ambi- 
tious man. 

Appearing  not  to  notice  his  embarrassment, 
Faust  continued ;  "  Think  not,  Master  Schoffer, 
that  I  forget  your  services  to  either  my  daughter  or 
myself;  I  will  not  repay  them  with  ingratitude ; 
and  trust  your  farther  insight  into  the  new  inven- 
tion of  Gutenberg  may  be  of  service  to  both  you  and 
myself." 

He  bowed  to  the  young  man,  reached  him  his 
hand,  and  he  departed. 

The  emotions  of  Schoffer,  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  house,  cannot  be  described.  His  hopes 
were  crushed,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  forever.  He 
could  never  struggle  with  such  a  man.  Had  he 
openly  denounced  his  love,  he  might  have  hoped 
still,  but,  like  the  serpent  hidden  in  his  lair,  he  had 
only  hissed  and  stung,  and  then  drawn  back. 

Occupied  with  the  bitterest  thoughts,  he  was 
hurrying  to  his  lodgings,  when  he  heard  his  name 
pronounced,  and  turning,  he  saw  Master  Jacob 
Faust  standing  in  his  door. 

"  Whither  away,  Master  Scribe,  as  if  you  were 
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pursued  by  some  fiend  ?     Can  you  not  answer  the 
greeting  of  a  friend  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  Master,  I  did  not  see  you,  I  was 
so  lost  in  thought." 

"  And  disagreeable  ones,  too,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  folds  on  your  handsome,  smooth  brow.  Come 
in,  and  tell  me  your  trouble.  I  am  a  true  friend 
to  you,  Master  Schoffer." 

"  You  are,  indeed ! "  And  entering  the  house,  the 
heart  of  the  young  man  was  soon  opened  to  his 
friend. 

"  I  have  foreseen  this,"  said  Master  Jacob,  "  and 
also  its  remedy." 

"But  what?"  eagerly  inquired  Schoffer. 

"  The  most  indomitable  devotion  to  the  new  art 
of  printing,  which  Gutenberg  has  taught  you,  and  a 
never-sleeping  vigilance  in  concealing  its  process 
from  my  brother.  He  knows  nothing  of  it,  as  yet ; 
and  the  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  glad  to  be 
connected  with  one  skilful  in  what  will  bring  so 
much  wealth.  Go  on ;  let  not  my  crafty  brother 
worm  out  your  secret,  lest  he  throw  you  away  like 
a  nut -shell,  from  which  the  kernel  is  extracted." 

Again  hope  rose  in  the  young  man's  breast.  "  I 
thank  you,  excellent  Master,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  will 
win  Christine  yet,  though  I  have  no  gold  to  offer 
her  father.  He  shall  yet  see  in  me  a  man  worthy 
to  be  his  son-in-law." 
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"  Right !  young  man ;  and  trust  to  me  to  ac- 
quaint Christine  with  the  way  in  which  matters  now 
stand." 

They  soon  separated,  and  Schoffer  betook  hiin- 
self  to  the  laboratory  of  Gutenberg. 

"  You  come  at  the  right  time,"  said  Gutenberg, 
reaching  out  his  hand ;  "I  am  perplexed  with 
these  new  types.  See  the  mischief  they  have  done. 
Parchment  and  paper  cut  to  pieces  by  them,  and 
money  and  labor  alike  lost.  Let  me  make  a  test  of 
yours." 

Schoffer  drew  a  little  package  from  his  pocket, 
and  giving  it  to  an  apprentice,  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  set  up  a  few  lines,  and  taken  their  impression 
upon  both  parchment  and  paper. 

"  God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Gutenberg,  as  the 
result  was  manifest ;  "  they  are  everything  I  de- 
sire. See  the  great  result  of  the  efforts  you  sup- 
posed wasted.  Throw  aside  your  former  occupa- 
tion, and  unite  with  me  in  mine,  and  the  world 
shall  be  the  better." 

The  proposition  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  the 
two  friends  henceforth  labored  together  with  one 
purpose  and  to  one  end.  Schoffer  had  soon  confi- 
ded to  Gutenberg  his  affection  for  Christine,  and  his 
present  position  in  relation  to  her. 

"  Your  hour  has  then  struck,"  said  Gutenberg, 
seriously,  almost  sadly.  "  I  would  it  were  other- 
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wise ;  that  art  were  your  only  passion,  as  it  is  in 
truth  the  only  one  that  remains  steadfast  and  gives 


us  no  sorrow." 


"  Are  you  then  an  enemy  to  love  ? "  inquired 
Schoffer. 

"  It  is  an  enemy  to  us.  I  have  known  somewhat 
of  its  influence,  and  look  upon  the  days  when  I  was 
subject  to  it,  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  my  life. 
It  is  an  evil  thing  which  draws  one  away  from  the 
paths  of  genius  and  fame  to  that  of  folly." 

Notwithstanding  the  disfavor  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  his  friend,  the  love  of  Schoffer  was  an 
ever-abiding  impulse  in  his  daily  labors,  and  ere 
long  it  was  generously  confessed  by  Gutenberg  that 
his  skill  in  the  new  art  was  far  greater  than  his 
own. 

Meanwhile  Johann  Faust  improved  every  oppor- 
tunity to  pry  into  the  mysteries  which  he  so  much 
wished  to  understand. 

"It  is  our  secret,"  Gutenberg  would  coolly  say 
to  him,  "  and  not  yours.  You  will  receive  gold 
as  your  share  of  the  harvest ;  Schoffer  and  myself, 
fame." 

A  bitter  hatred  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  Faust 
toward  Gutenberg.  He  felt  the  cold  contempt 
with  which  he  regarded  him,  and  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  him  with  his  heel.  The  secret 
of  the  art  which  produced  such  wonders  was 
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carefully  kept,  and  Faust  was  enraged  at  his  inabili- 
ty to  penetrate  it.  Could  he  have  done  that,  his 
aims  might  all  at  once  be  accomplished.  Guten- 
berg was  indebted  to  him  for  more  than  the  total 
value  of  his  worldly  possessions.  But  to  destroy 
him  now  would  be  to  stab  himself  in  his  most  vital 
part — his  purse — and,  deeply  as  it  galled  his  re- 
vengeful spirit,  he  still  bore  the  contempt  of  Gu- 
tenberg, longing  for  the  day  when  his  discovery  of 
the  process  he  so  much  desired  to  learn  would  make 
its  inventer  no  longer  necessary. 

One  hope  remained  to  him.  Could  he  re-unite 
the  ties  between  Schoffer  and  Christine,  which  he 
himself  had  so  ruthlessly  broken,  his  end  might  at 
once  be  reached.  As  his  son-in-law,  Schoffer  could 
be  easily  separated  from  Gutenberg ;  and  all  his 
own,  his  hatred  to  the  haughty  nobleman  might 
be  freely  indulged.  But  how  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end  he  knew  not.  At  this  moment  the 
hand  of  Christine  seemed  to  him  but  a  small  matter, 
could  it  be  made  a  means  of  destroying  his  enemy ; 
but  what  right  had  he  to  suppose  that  Schoffer 
now  desired  it.  The  young  man  had  never  even 
mentioned  her  name  to  him  since  the  day  he  dis- 
missed him  so  rudely  from  his  house.  To  himself 
he  always  behaved  with  a  cold  reserve,  a  haughty 
deference  not  to  be  overcome,  but  which  inspired 
the  arrogant  goldsmith  with  an  involuntary  respect 
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for  the  young  man,  that  he  could  not  shake  off. 
He  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  been  wise  in 
discarding  a  young  man  so  full  of  genius  and  zeal, 
so  noble  in  his  bearing,  and  so  every  way  deserving 
of  regard.  On  every  occasion,  therefore,  he  sought 
to  propitiate  him  by  smiles  and  condescensions, 
without  making  the  slightest  progress.  He  grew 
colder  and  more  distant,  until  Faust  at  length  de- 
spaired. Christine  was  equally  impenetrable,  and 
never  alluded  to  Schoffer. 

He  was  entirely  posed.  He  suspected  not  that 
the  young  lovers  maintained  a  constant  intercourse 
with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  rare  accomplish- 
ment taught  his  daughter  by  the  young  scribe,  — 
his  brother  Jacob  and  priestly  son  acting  as  agents 
between  them. 

"  He  has  ruined  his  son,"  said  Jacob  to  himself, 
"  burying  his  poor  young  life  within  a  cloister's 
gloomy  walls ;  and  never,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  shall 
his  daughter  share  the  same  fate.  Moreover,  who 
so  deserving  a  noble  girl  like  Christine  as  the  noble- 
hearted  and  gifted  Schoffer  ? " 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  separation  from  her 
lover  had  intensified  every  strong  point  in  Chris- 
tine's character.  Resolute  and  enduring  she  had 
ever  been,  and  her  determination  was  at  once  taken 
to  be  true  to  Schoffer  whatever  might  betide  ;  and 
her  first  letter  to  him  was  a  frank  outpouring  of  her 
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whole  heart.  Little  did  her  stern  father  dream  of 
the  happy  hours  she  spent  in  her  small  chamber 
where,  the  curtains  dropped  over  the  windows 
and  the  bright  light  on  her  little  table,  evening  after 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  one  above  all  others 
dear  to  her  heart.  He  rather  cursed  his  imprudence 
in  dissolving  a  union  now  so  important  to  him,  but 
apparently  so  indifferent  to  the  lovers,  and  he  bent 
all  the  energies  of  his  keen  mind  to  devise  a 

o 

remedy. 

Schoffer  was  one  morning  adjusting  a  new  mat- 
rix when  Faust  entered  the  laboratory.  He  slightly 
recognized  him  and  continued  his  work.  Deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  be  rebuffed,  Faust  expressed 
his  great  admiration  of  the  skill  and  genius  of 
Schoffer,  rating  it  far  above  that  of  Gutenberg. 
But,  cooly  repelling  the  compliment,  and  pointedly 
denying  his  superiority,  the  young  man  continued 
his  work. 

"  You  think  too  humbly  of  yourself,  Master 
Schoffer ;  others  do  not  thus  undervalue  you." 

"  I  am  only  just  to  the  Master  to  whom  the  art 
is  indebted  for  everything.  He  is  the  great  archi- 
tect who  has  erected  the  stately  monument ;  I  only 
an  humble  helper.  To  him  belongs  all  the  praise." 

"  Yet,  if  the  hand  of  a  skilful  painter  enriches 
the  walls  of  the  edifice  with  his  pencil,  shall  we 
deny  his  reward,  or  share  of  the  fame?" 
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The  young  man  was  silent.  Even  just  praise  he 
could  not  endure  from  a  false  mouth. 

"  It  is  a  long  time,"  added  Faust,  in  his  silkiest 
tones,  "  since  you  were  at  my  house,  Master  Schof- 
fer,  and  it  distresses  me  more  than  you  perhaps  be- 
lieve. A  father's  care  for  the  fair  fame  of  his 
daughter  should  not  offend  you,  and —  " 

"  I  have  ceased  to  remember  it,"  interrupted 
Schoffer,  bowing  over  his  work  to  conceal  the  burn- 
ing blushes  that  covered  his  face.  But  they  did 
not  escape  the  keen  eye  that  watched  him. 

"  In  spite  of  your  assurances,  I  must  still  doubt 
it,  until  you  convince  me  by  again  visiting  Hum- 
brecht  House.  We  shall  all  feel  happy  to  receive 
you,  particularly  Christine,  who  remembers  with 
gratitude  her  teacher  and  friend." 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  but  Schoffer  was  too 
much  embarrassed  to  reply. 

"  I  grieve  to  find  you  unforgiving,"  continued 
the  silky  voice ;  "  you  must  long  since  have  remark- 
ed that  it  is  my  desire  to  re-establish  our  former 
friendly  relations,  for  I  have  learned  to  know  your 
value,  Master  Schoffer,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
familiarly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

Schoffer  looked  up  with  a  keen  and  penetrating 
eye,  as  if  to  inquire  whether  he  could  believe  all 
this.  He  met  an  indescribably  sly  and  crafty  ex- 
pression, and  all  his  old  distrust  returned. 
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"  Master  Joliann  Faust,"  he  coldly  replied,  "  I 
will  think  no  more  on  a  subject  that  I  frankly  con- 
fess affects  me  painfully." 

"  Then  be  my  guest  this  evening,"  was  the  in- 
stant rejoinder. 

The  temptation  was  great,  after  so  long  a  separa- 
tion, once  more  to  meet  the  beloved  Christine,  but 
cautiousness  prevailed,  and,  "  I  know  not  —  I  will 
consider,"  was  the  answer, 

"  Consider  and  choose  aright,"  said  Faust,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  shook  the  young  man's  hand  and  left 
him. 

Scarcely  was  his  visitor  out  of  sight,  when 
Schoffer  hastened  to  seek  the  advice  of  his  brother, 
Jacob  Faust. 

"  Do  not  go  to  Humbrecht  House  this  evening," 
advised  he.  "I  know  my  brother.  He  has  some 
secret  object  in  view,  and  I  fear  me  one  not  very 
honorable.  Be  on  your  guard.  He  desires  some- 
thing of  you.  What  it  is,  I  am  not  yet  clear.  But 
he  is  crafty,  foxy,  and  the  more  indifferent  you 
appear  the  better." 

The  advice  was  followed  ;  and  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment as  well  as  annoyance  of  Faust,  Schoffer  did 
not  go. 

Meanwhile  the  printers  had  not  been  idle.  The 
whole  Bible  was  now  in  progress.  It  went  on 
slowly  and  with  many  disasters,  but  still  went  on ; 
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and  the  whole  soul  of  Sehoffer  was  in  the  work. 
Much  money  had  already  been  expended,  and  much 
more  was  needed.  Faust  felt  that  Gutenberg  was 

o 

irremediably  in  his  power,  and  grew  frantic  at  his 
want  of  success  in  cajoling  Schoffer.  That  was 
the  only  thread  wanting  to  complete  the  net  which 
was  to  entrap  and  destroy  the  hated  Gutenberg. 
Determining  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  gather 
this  up  with  the  rest,  all  his  keen  and  unscrupulous 
intellect  was  at  work  to  that  end. 

Sending  for  the  young  priest,  John,  he  abruptly 
told  him  that  he  was  aware  of  the  love  between 
Schoffer  and  Christine.  The  priest  turned  pale,  for 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  fatal  blow, 
so  long  dreaded,  for  his  idolized  sister  was  to  be 
struck. 

"  Father,"  he  imploringly  cried,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  "  you  will  not  make  my  sister  also  wretch- 
ed ?  Let  one  sacrifice  suffice  —  let  me  be  the  only 
victim,  and  seek  not  to  break  Christine's  heart  by 
separating  her  from  Schoffer." 

"Who  spoke  of  separating  them?  Not  I.  I 
complain  only  of  Christine's  want  of  confidence  in 


me." 


"  Confidence"  echoed  the  priest,  and  checking 
what  he  was  about  to  add,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  he  had  been  perfectly  understood,  and  a 
painful  silence  ensued.  The  pale,  haggard  face  of 
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his  once  so  beautiful  and  blooming  son  ;  the  broken 
heart  that  looked  out  from  his  lustreless  eyes,  these 
spoke  the  accusation,  which  for  once  found  its  way 
to  the  heart  so  encased  in  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
A  strange  embarrassment  overcame  him,  and  his 
eyes  fell  before  those  of  his  injured  son.  But 
rallying,  — 

"So  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with  Christine's 
choice,"  he  said,  "  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Schof- 
fer  is  a  man  who  bears  a  fortune  in  his  heart,  and 
shall  be  more  than  welcome  as  my  son-in-law." 

"Father,  do  you  speak  as  you  feel?"  inquired 
the  priest,  a  ray  of  joy  lending  to  his  faded  features 
something  of  their  earlier  beauty.  "  May  I  trust 
you  father  ?  or  do  you  seem  to  consent  only  to 
make  their  wretchedness  more  complete,  at  last  ?" 

"  Do  you  dare  thus  address  your  father  ?  "  said 
Faust,  with  a  kindling  cheek  and  eye. 

"  Yes,  father  ! "  replied  the  priest ;  his  love  for  his 
sister  giving  him  a  courage  that  no  tortures  of  his 
own  had  ever  inspired,  "  I  have  a  right  to  speak  thus 
to  you.  I,  whom  without  either  parental  or  human 
pity  you  have  ruined,  body  and  soul,  and  I  will 
speak,  lest  my  sister  should  share  my  own  misera- 
ble fate." 

The  tyrannical  father  dropped  his  eye,  and  before 
the  just  indignation  and  grief  of  his  injured  son,  he 
was  meek  as  a  child. 
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"  What  pledge  do  you  require,  John,"  he  humbly 
asked,  "  to  convince  you  that  I  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  An  oath  !  upon  this  crucifix."  And  the  priest 
drawing  the  image  of  the  cross  from  his  bosom  held 
it  before  his  father. 

"  I  swear ! "  said  Faust,  reverently  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  sacred  symbol,  "  that  the  union  of  Peter 
Schoffer  with  Christine  is  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart.  What  more  do  you  ask  my  son." 

"  Nothing,  father,"  the  young  priest  joyfully  re- 
plied. "  But  why  did  you  formerly  oppose  it  ? " 

"  That  is  past,  John  !  Help  me  now  to  reconcile 
Schoffer,  and  induce  him  to  become  a  guest  once 
more  at  our  house.  Learn  also,  for  both  he  and 
Christine  have  confidence  in  you,  that  they  deny  to 
me  whether  any  of  the  old  affection  still  remains. 
I  much  fear,  it  has  all  died  out." 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  score,  father,"  replied  the 
priest,  smiling,  "  they  were  never  more  attached 
than  now." 

"  How  ! ':  exclaimed  Faust,  "  have  they  found 
means  to  see  each  other  in  spite  of  my  watchful- 
ness ? " 

"  No !  That  I  can  attest  to.  They  have  written 
to  each  other." 

"  Written,"  repeated  the  father.  This  use  of  the 
rare  art  of  writing  never  having  occurred  to  him. 
"  One  evil  of  the  beautiful  art.  Well,  I  am  satis- 
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fied."    A  triumphant  smile  flitted  for  a  moment 
over  his  face.     His  aim  was  reached. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  happiness  of 
Christine  and  Schofier  at  being  once  more  united 
where  no  fear  was  to  cast  a  shado  r.  Time  went 
by  only  to  strengthen  the  links  of  their  affection. 
Johann  Faust  was  all  softness  and  condescension,  and 
but  for  the  crafty,  lurking  expression  that  sometimes 
met  him,  the  young  Schofier  would  have  forgotten 
the  many  causes  for  distru  ting  the  good  faith  of  his 
future  father-in-law.  All  else  seemed  fair.  Faust 
himself  hastened  the  public  betrothal  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  day  at  length  came.  Among  the  few 
friends  present  was  Gutenberg,  but  so  grav  and 
mournful  as  greatly  to  dampen  the  joy  of  the 
young  bridegroom  ;  and  scarcely  was  the  ceremony 
of  betrothal  over,  when  drawing  him  to  the  garden, 
he  inquired  its  cause. 

"  It  is  not  want  of  sympathy  in  your  happiness, 
be  assured ;  that  is  dear  to  me  as  ever.  But  I  am 
not  only  your  friend,  —  I  am  a  man  and  an  artist ; 
and  I  foresee  that,  as  the  son  of  the  wealthiest 
citizen  in  Mentz,  you  will  be  gradually  lost  to  art. 
Indifference  will  take  the  place  of  your  present 
zeal,  and  you  will  at  length  surrender  yourself  to 
the  luxurious  ease  which  will  woo  you  to  its  arms. 
11 
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I  see  it  all  before  you,  Schoffer,  and  more ;  I  see 
you  as  the  son  of  Faust  alienated  from  me,  the  bond 
of  affection  between  us  broken  and  destroyed,  and  I 
poorer  than  ever  before,  for  I  shall  have  lost  what 
is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ought  save  art  —  my 
only  confidential  friend." 

He  turned  to  the  young  man  with  a  look  of  an- 
guish which  went  to  his  heart.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
convince  his  friend  that  his  fears  were  all  unfound- 
ed ;  that  as  a  wealthy  man,  he  should  be  able  to  do 
far  more  than  under  any  other  circumstances  for 
the  art  he  loved  so  well.  Gutenberg  still  shook  his 
head. 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Gutenberg,  "  that  I 
speak  plainly  of  your  future  father-in-law ;  I  distrust 
him  utterly.  I  see  in  his  great  and  sudden  anxiety 
to  wed  you  to  his  daughter,  the  determination  to 
wrest  from  me  the  fruits  of  my  invention  and  my 
fame  and  good  name.  I  am  greatly  in  his  debt, 
and  he  holds  the  pledge  of  everything  I  possess  in 
this  world.  He  designs  to  ruin  me.  He  has  spun 
his  web  skilfully,  but  I  can  see  its  meshes." 

"  And  can  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I 
would  lend  myself  to  so  base  a  thing  as  that  ? "  in- 
quired Schoffer,  his  cheeks  glowing  with  just  dis- 
pleasure. "  Hear  then  my  oath,  to  sever  the  bands 
of  this  betrothal  and  never  utter  the  marriage  vow, 
rather  than  to  aid  in  so  infamous  a  treachery."  He 
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raised  his  hand  and  eyes  to  heaven,  the  deepest 
solemnity  and  most  painful  anguish  visible  in  voice, 
look  and  manner ;  for  a  sudden  conviction  at  that 
moment  struck  home  to  his  heart,  that  the  fears  of 
Gutenberg  were  prophetic.  With  that  conviction 
came  the  determination  to  fulfil  his  vow,  even  though 
his  dearest  hopes  might  be  destroyed. 

He  was  understood  by  his  friend,  who  grasped  his 
hand  with  a  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow  not  to  be 
expressed.  Never  had  he  felt  what  Schb'ffer  was 
to  him  as  at  this  moment.  All  his  purity  of  heart, 
his  greatness  of  soul,  were  clearly  revealed.  They 
returned  to  the  house,  both  feeling  that  they  were 
friends  forever,  however  life  might  separate  them. 

Meanwhile,  Faust  had  been  extremely  uneasy  at 
the  absence  of  the  two  friends,  and  when  they  re- 
turned arm  in  arm,  the  cheeks  of  Schoffer  still 
glowing,  and  his  eyes  soft  and  dark  with  emotion, 
he  felt  a  burthen  fall  upon  his  heart ;  for  the  first 
time  he  doubted  that  Schoffer  would  be  a  partner  in 
his  dishonorable  schemes. 

The  morning  went  by ;  and  when  the  betrothed 
lovers  separated,  never  had  they  been  so  dear  to 
each  other.  By  that  invisible,  sympathetic  influ- 
ence that  operates,  we  know  not  how,  Christine 
read  all  that  was  in  the  soul  of  Schoffer,  and  her 
own  appreciated  it.  She  was  prepared  for  a 
sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  a  cold,  gloomy  day,  near  the  close  of 
November.  A  heavy  mist  hung  over  all  the  land- 
scape, dangling  from  the  naked  trees  and  robing 
everything  in  a  gray  and  stirless  shroud.  The  birds 
were  all  silent,  save  a  few  crows  that  followed  the 
plough  of  a  dreaming  laborer,  and  hoarsely  croaked 
from  time  to  time  as  the  freshly  turned  furrows 
failed  to  yield  the  accustomed  food. 

Peter  Schoffer  was  once  more  entering  the  city 
of  Mentz,  on  his  return  from  a  three  months'  absence. 
His  appearance  was  quite  unlike  that  presented  by 
him,  just  four  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit.  He  was  now  mounted  on  a  noble  horse, 
richly  caparisoned,  and  his  own  person  closely  wrap- 
ped in  a  warm  fur  cloak.  He  was  returning  pros- 
perous beyond  his  utmost  expectation,  and  wherefore 
not  hopeful  and  joyous?  The  succeeding  week  was 
to  witness  the  consummation  of  his  dearest  wishes, 
by  his  marriage  with  Christine.  But  in  spite  of 
himself  a  heavy  weight  seemed  settling  down  upon 
his  breast,  and  cold  shudders  ran  through  his  frame. 

Wherefore  amid  our  dearest  hopes  and  joys  do 
strange  and  sad  forebodings  sometimes  "  overcome 
us  like  a  summer  cloud,"  without  an  apparent 
cause?  Are  the  wings  of  the  sad  goddess  Anda 
then  waving  over  us  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  ancient 
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Goths  believed  that  she  ever  thus  announced  ap- 
proaching ills,  and  that  it  was  the  touch  of  her 
pinions  that  sent  the  icy  shudder  through  the  veins. 

Closer  and  closer  the  young  man  drew  his  mantle 
about  his  breast,  but  the  freezing  chills  seemed  to 
steal  out  from  his  heart,  rather  than  from  the  still, 
cold  air,  when  the  tower  of  St.  Quintin's  loomed  in 
sight.  He  rode  on  and  had  reached  the  city  gate, 
and  was  about  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  when  an 
old  and  faithful  servitor  of  Gutenberg  met  his  eye. 
He  looked  sad  and  abstracted,  .and  seemed  not  to 
observe  the  traveller. 

Schoffer  drew  his  bridle,  and  accosting  him  in- 
quired for  his  master.  The  old  man  recognized  his 
voice,  and  looking  up  with  an  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous expression,  passed  on  without  reply.  A 
heavy,  painful  presentiment  struck  to  the  heart  of 
the  young  man,  and  springing  from  his  horse  he 
seized  the  old  man  by  the  arm  and  commanded  him 
to  answer  him. 

"  Answer  you  !  "  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
full  of  contempt.  "  Who  shall  compel  me  to  speak 
to  Peter  Schoffer,  rich  and  powerful  as  he  may  be  ? 
Not  you  !  ' '  and  with  a  quick  gesture  he  freed  his 
arm  and  would  have  passed  on. 

"  You  must  not  leave  me  thus,  Lorenzo,"  said 
Schoffer,  whom  anguish  almost  deprived  of  breath. 
By  the  body  of  the  Crucified,  I  command  you  to 
speak  and  tell  me  what  has  happened." 
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The  old  man  paused,  and  gazing  full  in  the  eyes 
of  Schoffer,  "  do  you,  indeed,  know  nothing  of  the 
base  and  cowardly  things  that  have  been  done  ? 
Then  my  master  was  right ;  and  I  believe,  now  I 
look  into  your  honest  eyes,  that  we  have  done  you 
an  injustice." 

"  Follow  me  to  my  lodgings,  Lorenzo,"  said 
Schoffer,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  "this  is  no  place 
for  our  conversation." 

They  were  soon  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire  in 
the  old  lodgings  of  Schoffer,  and  the  old  man  com- 
menced his  tale,  which  was  in  substance  the  follow- 
ing :  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Schoffer, 
Faust  demanded  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of 
all  he  had  advanced  to  develop  the  new  invention 
of  Gutenberg.  This  demand  it  was  impossible  for 
for  him  to  meet,  and  Faust  immediately  commenced 
a  legal  process  which  stripped  the  unfortunate  in- 
ventor of  everything  he  possessed,  printing  press, 
types,  parchment,  to  the  last  scrap.  A  suborned 
judge  and  his  own  wealth  gained  the  cause,  and 
though  great  indignation  was  felt  in  the  city, 
Gutenberg  was  ruined. 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Schoffer  listened  to  all  the 
shameful  details  of  this  most  shameful  and  unworthy 
transaction,  and  when  it  was  ended  he  turned  his 
now  pale  face  from  the  old  man  and  absolutely 
groaned  aloud. 
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"  All  hope  is  now  gone  ; '  he  gasped  out,  great 
drops  of  sweat  beading  his  forehead.  "  0  Christine! 
how  truly  thou  must  have  felt  that  we  are  separa- 
ted forever ! '  After  a  few  moments  pause,  he 
turned  to  the  old  man.  "Where  is  your  master, 
Lorenzo  ? ':  he  inquired. 

The  old  man  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  "  I  do 
not  know.  As  soon  as  the  suit  was  decided  against 
him,  he  called  his  servants  and  apprentices  together 
and  dismissed  them."  The  old  man's  voice  choked. 
"I  have  no  longer  bread  or  employment  to  give 
you,"  he  said,  "  go  my  faithful  servants  and  appren- 
tices, seek  for  yourself  places  wherever  you  can  find 
them.  You,  Lorenzo,  I  shall  send  to  my  brother 
in  Strasberg.  He  will  provide  for  you.  You,  ap- 
prentices, have  the  noble  art  I  have  taught  you.  It 
will  find  you  bread  wherever  you  may  be.  I  here- 
with absolve  you  from  your  oaths  to  keep  it  secret, 
and  bid  you  go  out  into  the  world  and  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it  everywhere,  using  it  for  your  own 
advantage  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Should  either 
of  you  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  Johanrf  Faust, 
do  so ;  I  shall  not  feel  aggrieved,  for  I  harbor  no  ill 
will  against  him.  At  this,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  they  all  rose  up  and  swore  that  sooner  would  they 
beg  from  door  to  door,  than  eat  the  bread  of  a  man 
who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  their  beloved  lord  and 
master.  Then,  Master  Schoffer,  were  spoken  curses 
upon  you,  as  the  accomplice  of  Faust,  but  our  dear 
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lord  silenced  them,  denying  the  possibility  of  it,  and 
asserting  his  belief  that  you  had  been  sent  to  Stras- 
berg  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  that  you  might  not 
interfere.  But  we  would  not  believe  him,  and  to 
this  hour  I  have  nearly  hated  you." 

"  And  Master  Jacob  Faust,"  inquired  Schofier, 
as  the  old  man  ended  his  painful  story,  "  how  did 
he  conduct  ?  " 

"  Like  a  man  of  honor  ;  both  he  and  his  brother 
Nicholas  everywhere  declaring  their  brother's  con- 
duct to  be  villainous,  and  himself  a  disgrace  to  his 
family." 

"It  is  as  I  expected ; "  said  Schofier,  "  and  I 
will  go  to  Jacob,  the  only  one  of  the  Faust  family 
I  can  ever  see  again.  But  why  do  you  remain  here, 
Lorenzo?  Were  I  not  now  as  poor  as  yourself, 
you  should  live  with  me ;  but  I  have  now  to  seek 
my  own  bread." 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  incredulously, 
"  You,  the  rich  Faust's  son-in-law  ? " 

"  Call  me  so  no  longer ! "  said  the  young  man 
firmly,  "  I  shall  never  be  his  son-in-law,  for  I  have 
sworn  to  be  true  to  my  friend,  and  I  will  keep  my 
vow.  But  have  you  a  home  here,  Lorenzo  ?  " 

"  I  have.  An  old  friend  of  my  good  lord  has 
given  me  one." 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  learn  where  your  lord  is, 
will  you  inform  me  ?  I  must  see  him." 

"I  will."     The  two  now  separated. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

By  the  earnest  desire  of  Schoffer,  and  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  Faust,  the  betrothed  lovers  met  for 
the  last  time.  The  face  of  Christine  was  pale,  but 
her  mien  composed.  She  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  betrothed,  and  they  held  each  other 
long  embraced.  Both  wept,  for  they  felt  that  in 
such  tears  there  is  no  shame. 

"  I  know,"  said  Christine,  gently  relieving  her- 
self, "  I  know  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  and  that 
we  meet  to-day  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  I 
should  despise  you  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  you  could 
be  guilty  of  so  foul  treason  to  friendship  as  to  desire 
to  wed  me  now,  I  should  blush  that  I  had  ever  loved 
you.  A  dishonored  man  who  could  open  his  hand 
to  receive  wealth,  procured  as  that  has  been  which 
my  father  has  amassed  for  me,  would  I  never  marry. 
It  is  my  father's  desire  to  separate  us,  and  he  has 
chosen  the  right  way.  He  knew  it  to  be  the  only 
one.  0,  he  is  a  crafty  man,  my  father ! " 

The  tears  of  Christine  flowed  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  and  Schoffer  was  too  agitated  to  reply. 

"  And  now,  Schoffer,"  she  continued,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  "  you  must  publicly  disown  me. 
Before  the  face  of  the  world  you  must  refuse  to 
marry  me.  Your  own  honor  demands  it ;  and  then 
seek  your  injured  and  noble  master,  that  he  may  no 
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longer  remain  in  the  delusion  that  you  are  leagued 
with  my  father  against  him." 

"  In  his  sight  I  am  justified  ;  he  knows  my  heart 
and  my  feelings." 

"  That  consoles  —  that  comforts  me,"  said  Chris- 
tine, lifting  up  her  pale  face  to  Schofier,  "  and  now 
farewell,  beloved.  One  more  embrace  and  then 
farewell  forever,  for  in  this  life  we  shall  meet  no 
more  ! " 

A  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  most  intense 
the  human  heart  can  bear,  was  in  that  last,  long 
clinging  embrace. 

"  Leave  me  Schofier,"  gasped  Christine,  "  be- 
loved of  my  soul,  leave  me,  or  this  hour  will,  indeed, 
be  my  last.  But  before  you  go  hear  me  renew  my 
vow,  that  never  shall  another  dwell  in  my  heart; 
never  shall  another  rest  in  my  arms.  I  shall  not, 
like  my  brother,  seek  shelter  in  a  cloister.  No, 
Schofier,  I  will  live  where  I  can  think  of  you  with- 
out sin.  I  will  preserve  the  right  to  weep  for  you 
and  keep  you  in  my  heart,  where  you  have  ever 
been  since  the  first  hour  we  met.  Once  more, 
adieu ! ' 

She  turned  away,  and  Schb'ffer  rushed  from  the 
house.  Whither  he  went  he  knew  not.  As  if  pur- 
sued by  avenging  spirits,  he  hurried  from  street  to 
street,  through  the  city  gate  and  out  over  the  bar- 
ren moor  beyond.  As  if  a  mountain  had  fallen  on 
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his  breast,  he  gasped  for  breath,  but  still  wildly 
hurried  on. 

How  long  he  thus  wandered  he  knew  not.  The 
rain  fell  steadily  down,  drenching  his  light  gar- 
ments, but  he  felt  it  not.  At  length  he  sunk  ex- 
hausted at  the  foot  of  a  ruined  wall,  himself  an 
equal  ruin.  What  he  had  possessed  and  lost  in 
Christine,  was  all  that  he  now  painfully,  but  still 
vaguely  felt.  All  her  nobility  of  soul,  all  her 
moral  greatness, — these  rose  up  ever  before  him, 
and  she  was  lost  to  him  forever. 

Violent  fever-shudders  at  length  recalled  him  to 
himself,  and  increasing  night  warned  him  to  return. 
He  regained  his  feet,  and  reeled  tottering  back 
toward  the  city  gate,  his  heavy  limbs,  scarcely  sup- 
porting him.  How  he  reached  his  lodgings  he 
knew  not,  for  he  was  like  one  in  a  dream,  but  he  at 
length  found  himself  there,  his  host  gazing  with  ter- 
ror and  surprise  in  his  face. 

"  Good  God !  Master  Schofier,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  You  look  like  death ! " 

He  led  him  to  his  bed  and  removing  his  wet  gar- 
ments, laid  him  gently  down ;  then  summoning  the 
gentle  Enneli  to  sit  by  his  side,  immediately  went 
for  a  physician.  When  the  healing  man  arrived  he 
found  him  burning  with  fever  and  raving  in  de- 
lirium, requiring  his  most  active  treatment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  events  of  this  long 
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and  dangerous  illness.  After  many  weeks  the 
young  man,  with  restored  intellect,  but  weak  and 
exhausted,  lay  one  morning  gazing  sadly  in  the  face 
of  the  fair  and  gentle  maniac  who  had  established 
herself  his  constant  nurse,  and  who  had,  indeed, 
proved  herself  skilful  and  kind. 

"  Enneli,"  he  said  at  last,  "  poor,  injured  Enneli, 
now  I  can  truly  pity  you." 

"Do  you  then  know  the  pang  of  unrequited 
love  ? "  she  whispered,  bending  her  pale,  sad  face 
over  his,  "  I  thought  none  but  I  knew  that." 

Schofier  lightly  pressed  her  hand,  and  both  were 
for  a  while  silent. 

"  Enneli,"  he  continued,  "  you  can  tell  me,  if  no 
other,  your  unhappy  tale.  Poor  Enneli  we  both 
bleed  at  the  same  wounds." 

"  I  would,  but  dare  not ;  "  she  faintly  answered, 
and  began  hastily  to  arrange  the  withered  flowers 
which  always  decorated  her  hair."  "  You  will  tell 
the  Abbess  and  she  will  shut  me  up  again  in  a  dark, 
cold  dungeon.  It  is  wicked  to  love  a  priest." 

"  A  priest  ?  Poor  Enneli,  and  were  you  a 
nun  ? " 

"  His  cruel  father  gave  my  father  money  to  shut 
me  up  in  a  convent,  that  I  might  not  marry  his  son, 
and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards.  They  used  to  shut 
me  in  a  dark  cell,  because  I  would  not  forget  him, 
but  after  two  years  I  escaped  and  came  to  Mentz, 
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for  I  knew  he  lived  here.  I  did  not  dare  to  men- 
tion his  name,  lest  they  should  find  me ;  but  I 
heard  it  spoken,  and  they  said  he  had  become  a 
priest,  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  know  he  will  come 
some  day  and  find  me." 

"But who  is  it,  Enneli?"  inquired  the  young 
man,  struck  with  a  sudden  and  startling  surprise. 

"0,  I  dare  not  tell  you.  His  father  would 
know  it,  if  I  spoke  his  name,  and  then  they  would 
drag  me  back  to  the  convent."  The  poor  girl  look- 
ed fearfully  round,  her  countenance  assuming  more 
than  its  usual  wildness.  "  But  he  will  come  and 
find  me  some  day,"  she  added  with  a  strange,  sad 
smile. 

At  this  moment  a  low  knocking  was  heard  at  her 
chamber-door.  The  poor  maniac  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  as  the  door  opened,  admitting  Gutenberg  and 
the  priest,  John,  "  Jesus  and  Mary,  it  is  he ! " 
she  shrieked,  rather  than  spoke,  and  fell  forward 
lifeless  upon  the  floor. 

"  Enneli ! "  exclaimed  the  priest,  turning  pale  as 
death  ;  and  springing  forward  he  lifted  the  helpless 
girl  in  his  arms,  and  sat  down,  her  head  leaning  on 
his  bosom,  trembling  and  pale  and  almost  as  lifeless 
as  herself.  The  effort  of  Gutenberg  to  remove  the 
motionless  form  from  his  arms,  aroused  him  from 
his  stupor  only  to  awaken  a  burst  of  agony  that  was 
terrible  to  behold.  Unheeding  the  surprise  rnani- 
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fested  around,  and  resisting  every  effort  to  aid  him, 
lie  bore  the  poor  body  to  a  couch,  striving,  by  the 
utterance,  in  the  most  melting  tones,  of  her  long 
loved  name,  to  call  her  back  to  life.  But  it  was  in 
vain.  She  still  faintly  breathed,  but  her  eyes  were 
closed  forever. 

It  was  all  understood,  for  both  Gutenberg  and 
Schoffer  knew  the  sad  story  of  the  unhappy  priest ; 
and  while  the  latter  quietly  left  the  room,  Schoffer 
watched  the  unfortunate  young  man  with  a  sorrow 
that  was  almost  equal  to  his  own. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  here,"  the  physi- 
cian gravely  said,  after  carefully  examining  the 
pulse  of  the  motionless  girl  before  him.  Life  is 
already  nearly  extinct ;  and  it  is  well.  What  was 
life  to  her,  in  whom  the  divine  spark  of  reason  has 
so  long  been  quenched  ?  Thank  God !  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor  maniac  are  nearly  over." 

The  priest  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  but 
spoke  not.  The  dreadful  mystery  before  him  was 
all  unfolded  to  his  mind,  and  he  watched  the  swiftly 
waning  life  with  a  despairing  calm,  that  no  words 
can  express.  There  lay  the  love  of  his  youth 
dying,  by  what  slow  and  unspoken  tortures  only 
He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  grave  could  tell. 
And  it  was  the  same  iron  hand  which  had  mercilessly 
crushed  his  own  heart,  that  had  wrought  the  ruin. 
The  heart  of  the  priest  had  need  of  an  angel's 
sweetness  to  forgive  it  all,  there  and  then. 
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The  faint  breathings  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  length  ceased  altogether,  and  the  unfortunate 
Enneli  was  no  more.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  unhappy  priest  rose  up  with  a  spirit  of 
which  he  had  all  his  life  had  need,  but  which  until 
now  had  never  been  awakened.  Striding  steadily 
to  the  bedside  of  Schoffer,  and  pointing  to  the  life- 
less Enneli, — 

"  One  act  of  the  tragedy  is  ended  ! "  he  sternly 
said.  "  There  sleeps  the  first  victim  of  my  father's 
iron  rule.  Here  stands  another  ;  within  the  cham- 
ber where  my  sister  weeps,  sits  the  third ;  and  here, 
before  me,  are  the  remainder.  What  shall  be  the 
conclusion  ?  " 

Schoffer  laid  his  thin,  white  hand  on  that  of 
Gutenberg,  and  turned  away  his  face,  but  spoke 
not.  A  beautiful  glow  suffused  the  cheeks  of  Gu- 
tenberg, and  the  light  of  a  noble  purpose  was  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  steadily  on  the  dry  and 
burning  orbs  of  the  young  priest. 

"  Let  me  read  the  conclusion,"  he  said.  "  But 
first  hear  my  plans.  Arrangements  between  myself 
and  my  royal  friend,  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  make 
it  necessary  that  I  should  retire  wholly  from  Mentz 
and  enter  his  service  as  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
household.  But  before  I  separate  from  you,  Schof- 
fer, my  dearest,  most  cherished  friend,  I  have  one 
favor  to  ask,  which,  as  you  value  my  future  peace, 
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you  will  grant.  Outraged  and  disappointed  in  the 
dearest  purposes  of  my  life,  as  I  have  been,  I  need 
this  proof  of  your  friendship  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
lot.  Will  you  grant  it?" 

"Any  thing,  every  thing,  my  beloved  Master. 
You  have  only  to  name  your  wish,  and  if  it  compass 
my  life  it  shall  be  granted." 

"Swear  !  "  said  Gutemberg,  solemnly. 

"  I  swear!" 

Well,  then,  be  the  husband  of  Christine.  I 
know  all  the  noble  and  magnanimous  sacrifices  you 
have  made  for  my  sake.  You — my  son,  my  bro- 
ther— you  and  Christine.  From  the  lips  of  your 
beloved,  herself,  I  have  heard  all,  and  I  have  ad- 
mired and  loved  you  both  as  you  merit.  The 
breath  of  selfishness  will  never  infuse  itself  into 
your  generous  hearts.  Association  with  it  will 
never  poison  you.  You  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
Fear  not  the  judgments  and  censures  of  the  world. 
Leave  it  to  me  to  defend  your  honor.  I  still  bear 
the  sword  of  a  nobleman  at  my  side,  and  wo  to  him 
who  endeavors  to  cast  one  stain  upon  your  noble 
character." 

Schoffer  strove  in  vain  to  interrupt  him.  He 
was  not  permitted. 

"  I  have  your  oath,  Schoffer,  and  you  must  keep 
it.  I  myself  will  lead  you  to  Christine,  who  is 
worthy  to  be  loved  by  a  heart  like  yours.  Be  hap- 
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py  my  son !  Be  happy  through  a  pure  and  honor- 
able affection;  but  forget  not  with  the  rose  and 
myrtle  crown  to  wreathe  the  palm  of  Art. 

The  two  friends  silently  embraced  each  other ; 
both  wept  tears  of  sweet  and  bitter  emotion,  and 
each  understood  the  heart  of  the  other. 

The  generous  wishes  of  Gutenberg  were  fulfilled. 
He  himself  reunited  the  noble-hearted  pair,  and 
was  present  at  the  sacred  ceremony  which  united 
them  for  life.  It  was  the  last  great  joy  of  his  life 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  pupil,  for 
prosperous  as  his  circumstances  afterwards  were,  he 
never  recovered  from  the  mortifying  and  disastrous 
blow  dealt  him  by  Faust. 

As  is  well  known,  Gutenberg  closed  his  life  at 
the  Court  of  Adolph  of  Nassau,  who  ever  remained 
a  steadfast  friend.  He  relinquished,  in  disgust,  his 
great  invention  into  the  hands  of  others,  but  pos- 
terity has  awarded  him  that  immortal  fame  he  so 
well  deserved.  Monuments  have  arisen  to  his 
memory,  and  every  printed  book  is  a  memorial  of 
this  great  man. 

The  great  invention  was  soon  spread  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1462  appeared  the  first 
great  work  from  the  press  of  Faust  and  Schb'ffer — 
the  Latin  Bible,  commenced  by  Gutenberg  ten  years 
before,  and  one  of  the  rarest  works  of  art  ever 
issued  by  any  press. 
12 
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That  the  life  of  Christine  and  Schofier  was  a 
happy  one  need  not  be  said.  They  maintained  a 
warm  and  friendly  correspondence  with  Gutenberg 
until  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  them- 
selves walked  on,  hand  in  hand,  to  a  green  old  age. 
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LILLIE. 

Br    MRS.    C.    M.    SAWYER, 

NOT  where  the  dewy  banks 
Of  gentle  streams  are  green 
With  fragrant  willows,  that  nod  o'er  the  wave, 
And  gently  sigh,  while  tremblingly  they  lave 
Their  graceful  branches  at  the  sheen 
Of  their  own  loveliness, 
Bid  thy  young  feet  first  press 
The  bright  green  earth.  No  corn,  in  waving  ranks 
Of  burnished  gold,  made  gay 
The  world  that  round  thee  lay, 
"When  thy  young  eyes  so  softly,  darkly  bright, 
Like  new  twin-stars,  first  opened  on  the  light, 

Sweet,  fairy  Lillie. 

No  forest  lone  and  wild  — 
Brimful  of  odors  from  the  spicy  boughs 
Of  swaying  cedars,  and  the  wilding  rose 
That  climb  their  rugged  boles  — 
Cradled  the  winds  that  sweeping  o'er  the  wolds, 
Fanned  thy  cheek's  baby-roses. 
No  twilight,  such  as  closes 
Above  the  slumbers  of  the  country-child, 
O'er  thy  fair,  sleeping  brow 
Shed  its  rich  golden  glow, 
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Weaving  a  glory 'round  thy  sunny  hair, 
As  if  some  angel's  crown  had  fallen  there, 

Bright,  lovely  Lillie. 

A  city  proud  and  great, 

With  its  high,  massive  walls  and  narrow  bounds, 
Its  dusty  streets,  and  wildering,  babel  sounds, 
Hemm'd  in  thy  place  of  birth. 
Beside  the  hearth 
Of  ease  and  luxury  tire  mother  sate 
Who  rocked  thy  cradle  and  above  thee  hung 

In  such  sweet  trance  as  mothers  only  know. 
Love  taught  thy  lisping  tongue 

Sounds  sweet  as  those  that  flow 
From  baby-lips  that  learn  of  streams 
The  faint,  wild  notes  they  sing  in  dreams, 

Sweet,  warbling  Lillie, 

God  keep  thee,  bright  one  !  Be 
Thy  beauty  rare  no  dangerous  dower  to  thee. 
May  secret  grief  nor  wasting  wo 
O'er  those  sweet  features  ever  throw 
Their  blighting  shadows.     Keep  thy  gentle  heart 
Pure  as  the  love-light  in  thine  eyes,  sweet  girl, 
And  lurking  evil  shall  not  dare  unfurl 
Its  poison  banner  near  thee,  but  depart, 
Hiding  its  face  in  shame.     From  Heaven  brought, 
Be  the  deep  matrice  that  shall  mould  each  thought 
Of  thy  young  spirit,  till,  like  eve's  pure  star, 
Thou  sett'st  in  Heaven  beyond  the  clouds  afar, 

Pure,  angel  Lillie  ! 
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TWILIGHT   MUSINGS. 

BY    AUGUSTA    BIG    ENTIE. 

THIS  Las  been  one  of  those  warm,  bright  days 
which  are  ours  sometimes  even  mid  the  desolation 
of  winter ;  and  coming  after  a  season  of  such  in- 
tense cold  how  it  makes  us  wish  for  the  spring-time, 
when  such  days  shall  follow  each  other  in  long 
succession ;  when  such  sunshine  shall  call  up  the 
sleeping  flowers  and  bring  the  birds  again.  But 
now  the  day  is  done,  and  the  twilight  is  deepening. 
The  distant  hills  are  blue  and  dim,  while  nearer 
broad  patches  of  brown  earth  and  withered  grass 
appear  where  yesterday  the  snow  lay.  Beyond  the 
Hudson  the  moon  is  rising.  The  waves  mirror  not 
back  her  sad  face  to-night,  for  a  cold  hard  barrier 
is  above  them  —  a  barrier  not  like  unto  death,  for 
the  current  still  flows  beneath — but  like  unto  the 
coldness  that  sometimes  divides  warm,  throbbing 
hearts.  The  eaves  are  dripping  still.  The  poor 
wood-gatherers  are  turning  homeward  with  their 
hard-earned  faggots.  And  now,  chording  most 
sweetly  with  the  silence  that  is  gradually  com- 
ing down  upon  the  earth,  the  church-bell  sends  out 
its  notes  of  solemn  music.  Household  sounds  come 
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up  to  me  as  I  sit  here  musing,  voices  of  loved  ones 
gathering  about  the  hearth-stone  ;  and  from  my  soul 
goes  up  a  low  sweet  song  of  gratitude  for  the  home 
that  is  ours,  for  the  many  that  are  still  here,  for  the 
good  tidings  from  the  absent  ones,  and  for  the  influ- 
ence that  draws  our  thoughts  and  affections  thither- 
ward over  the  widest  waste  of  land  and  sea.  This 
short  space  between  day  and  night,  this  interim  of 
rest  "  ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted,"  is  the 
hour  when  the  mind  wanders  farthest  from  the 
present,  either  over  the  years  through  which  we  have 
come  or  into  the  uncertain  time  which  lies  before  us. 
The  old  man  thinks  sadly,  and,  perhaps  regretfully, 
of  his  boyhood  and  his  early  home.  Names  that  he 
has  not  heard  for  years  come  to  him  with  strange 
power ;  voices  that  are  hushed  forever  call  him 
through  the  stillness,  and  faces  that  faded  long  ago 
take  on  their  old  beauty  and  beam  upon  his  quiet 
thought.  Scenes  that  live  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  few  who  have  journeyed  on  with  him  are  be- 
fore him.  The  quaint  old  village,  beyond  which  lay 
that  untried  world  so  full  of  promise  ;  the  solemn 
air  of  the  church,  which  always  induced  such  strange 
and  inappropriate  reveries  ;  the  school-house,  which 
next  to  home  is  richest  in  pleasant  memories ;  the 
quiet  church-yard,  where  his  mother  sleeps,  and  the 
white  stone  that  marks  her  resting  place.  He  sees 
it  gleaming  in  the  moon  light,  as  when  a  boy  he 
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leaned  against  the  cottage  window  and  though  of 
her  and  of  heaven  and  the  stars  until  he  fell  asleep'; 
and  these  were  all  mingled  in  a  strange,  sweet 
dream.  But  the  thoughts  of  the  young  bound  for- 
ward into  the  future.  No  matter  how  full  of  inter- 
est each  passing  day  may  be,  no  matter  how  bright 
the  present,  there  is  ever  something  better  coming, 
some  dear  dream  to  be  realized,  some  cherished  hope 
to  be  fulfilled.  If  the  plans  of  the  morning  fade 
when  the  night  is  come,  the  undaunted  mind  is  soon 
occupied  with  others  that  will  fade  in  their  turn ; 
and  until  the  boy's  brown  locks  are  silvery  white 
will  he  be  thus  engaged  with  something  beyond 
to-day.  Then  will  come  the  long  retrospect  over 
years  rich  in  incident  and  golden  opportunities 
wasted  in  the  eager  reach  after  something  never  yet 
attained.  The  boy  looks  into  the  past  with  little 
regret.  He  may  have  erred,  but  in  the  years  that 
are  coming  he  will  do  away  the  wrong.  Some 
grief  may  have  been  his,  some  trial  hard  to  bear, 
but  it  must  be  a  heavy  shadow  that  can  obscure  the 
sunlight  of  the  future.  That  is  a  broad  and  pleasant 
land  stretching  in  its  beauty  away  into  infinity,  — 
and  it  needs  must  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  he 
desires — for  what  far  country  is  there  that  he  does 
not  hope  to  visit ;  what  height  of  fame  and  wealth 
to  which  he  does  not  aspire  ;  what  scheme  of  benev- 
olence that  is  too  broad  for  his  capacity,  or  too 
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deep  for  his  philanthropy  ?  While  it  may  be  well 
to  indulge  in  great  and  glorious  imaginations,  the 
experience  of  the  gliding  years  will  teach  him 
that  there  may  be  more  of  happiness  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  humbler  dreams  of  a  beautiful  home  in  his 
own  native  valley,  than  in  the  full  fruition  of  all 
his  more  magnificent  hopes.  When  all  the  counsel 
of  the  wise  and  old  avails  so  little  to  teach  modera- 
tion, what  can  the  dreamer  say  to  the  dreamer? 
Let  not  hope  die.  Let  all  before  us  be  as  calm  and 
bright  as  the  May-time  of  youth  can  paint  it,  but 
let  us  live  in  the  present,  let  us  grasp  with  strong 
hands  the  now  of  existence,  for  thus  alone  can  we 
fill  out  the  measure  of  each  day  and  make  our  life  a 
perfect  work. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  earth  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 
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«  0,  I  WILL  BUY  THY  FLOWERS." 

BT    MART    S.     LATHAM. 

O,  I  will  buy  thy  flowers,  so  dewy  and  so  fair, 
Their  fragrant  breath  is  filling  with  sweetness  all  the  air. 
Their  glowing  leaves  are  laden  with  pearly  drops  of  dew, 
Like  those  which  now  .are  trembling  within  thine  eyes  of  blue. 

0  let  the  bright  joy-sunshine  chase  all  the  tears  away, 
Thy  weary  feet  shall  wander  in  rain  no  more  to-day. 

Come,  tell  me  where  the  dwellings  of  such  sweet  flowers  may  be, 
And  if  thou  'st  e'er  been  present  at  the  fairies'  gay  levee. 
They  tell  me  that  at  morning,  when  the  dew  lies  on  each  flower, 
And  birds  are  singing  gaily, '  tis  the  fairies'  festive  hour. 
But  though  I  've  often  wandered  the  little  sprites  to  meet, 

1  never  caught  the  twinkling  of  their  merry,  dancing  feet. 

I've  heard  they  all  will  vanish  at  approach  of  mortal  race, 
But  surely  they  'd  mistake  thee,  with  thy  fairy  step  and  face, 
For  one  whose  home  had  ever  'mong  buds  and  flowers  been 

made, 
And  so  their  wings'  bright  sparkling  at  thy  coming  would  not 

fade. 

O  many  a  wondrous  vision  thou  oft-times  must  have  seen, 
While  thou  'st  been  pulling  flowers  within  the  forest  green.   t 

O  beautiful  thy  blossoms,  that  soft  winds  light  caress, 
But  a  sweeter  flower  has  opened,  thy  mother's  heart  to  bless. 
It  fades  not  with  the  summer,  it  smiles  through  sun  and  storm, 
It  fills  her  humble  cottage  with  sunshine  bright  and  warm. 
Thou  art  that  gentle  flower,  thou  blue-eyed,  wandering  child, 
Good  angels  guard  and  bless  thee,  thou  pure  and  undefiled ! 
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CORNERS. 

BY    JAMES    LUMBARD. 

CORNERS  are  most  cozy  places, 
Fondly  cherished  by  the  soul ; 

Few  but  know  their  nameless  graces, 
Yielding  to  their  mild  control. 

Oh,  the  chimney-corner  !  brightest 
Mecca  of  the  pilgrim  mind  ; 

Where  we  sat  with  hearts  the  lightest, 
Which  no  thought  of  ill  could  bind  ! 

And  the  corner-cupboard,  hiding 
Such  a  wealth  of  treasures  sweet ; 

Oft  without  the  fear  of  chiding, 
We  have  entered  its  retreat  ! 

Was  there  e'er  a  grave  objection 

To  a  corner  in  a  will? 
Faintest  hearts,  at  such  election, 

With  new  hope  and  courage  fill  ! 

And  a  snug  sequestered  corner 
In  a  true  and  loving  heart,  — 

Where  is  he,  the  arrant  scorner. 
Who  refuses  such  a  part? 
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Seek  a  corner,  by  endeavor, 

In  the  temple  built  to  Fame, 
And  to  those  that  perish  never, 

You  may  add  another  name, 

In  that  Temple,  high,  eternal 

As  the  glory  of  God's  throne, 
We  would  find  a  niche  supernal 

Through  the  gracious  "  CORNER  STONE!  ' 

April  9,  1853. 
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BY    THOMAS    STARK    KING. 

JESUS,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  asked  the 
question  of  his  disciples,  "  Is  not  life  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  " 

The  answer  of  most  of  the  world  to  this  question 
is,  No  !  A  great  portion  of  mankind  cannot  live 
for  anything  much  above  physical  wants,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  can,  do  not.  Is  it  not  sad  to 
think  that  of  the  myriads  born  every  generation 
upon  the  globe,  most  are  under  the  doom  of  the 
animal  nature  by  their  birth  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  are  compelled  to  drudge  for  material 
food  and  raiment  ?  But  it  is  a  sadder  truth  that 
the  interest  of  the  favored  classes  of  the  world  is 
so  largely  expended  upon  meat  and  raiment. 

Even  in  the  most  literal  sense,  how  much  of 
human  effort  and  aspiration  is  so  expended,  —  for 
appetite  and  fashion,  for  what  is  eaten  and  worn ! 
What  a  force  in  the  world  is  the  dinner-table  !  We 
may  almost  say  that  commerce,  which  spots  the  seas 
with  sails,  is  the  purveyor  of  human  taste,  and  keeps 
its  fleets  of  naval  bees  sweeping  across  the  latitudes, 
and  roving  from  port  to  port,  to  gather  the  honey 
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of  the  climates,  and  enrich  the  dishes  on  which  fasti- 
dious hunger  feeds.  How  many  thousands  are  there 
who,  if  the  feast  were  stricken  from  their  day,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  nourish  themselves  on  honae- 
ly  and  wholesome  fare,  would  feel  that  the  great 
attractions  of  life  were  blotted  out,  —  would  miss 
the  seasons  and  the  solace  which  ennoble  and  adorn 
their  time.  So  intensely  is  it  true  with  many  that 
meat  is  life,  that  they  live  to  eat,  instead  of  eat  to 
live.  And  as  to  raiment,  —  how  many  thousands 
who  have  leisure  and  every  opportunity  for  deepen- 
ing an  inward  life,  reckon  the  value  of  existence 
by  the  dress  and  jewelry  with  which  they  may  capti- 
vate superficial  admiration,  and  dazzle  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  show  and  pride.  Does  not  the  Saviour's 
language  have  a  solemn  cadence  in  this  nineteenth 
century  since  its  primal  utterance,  when  we  think 
of  the  hosts  of  spirits  delicately  formed,  and  in  an 
age,  too,  when  the  rights  and  the  true  position  of 
woman  are  so  earnestly  discussed,  who  would  find 
life  empty  of  charm  and  stimulus  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  dress  like  Quakeresses  ;  if  the  ambitions 
and  rivalries  of  fashion  and  personal  ornament  were 
stricken  from  their  experience ;  and  who,  so  far  as 
any  great  objects  of  living  are  practically  entertain- 
ed, might  as  well  be  the  figures  in  a  milliner's  window 
—  compounds  of  wood  and  wax,  made  to  show  the 
pattern  of  a  silk,  the  tracery  of  a  lace,  the  style  of 
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a  bonnet,  the  artistic  folding  of  a  shawl,  and  to  rotate 
before  a  crowd  which  is  gazed  upon,  through  days 
and  weeks,  with  the  same  painted  smile  ? 

And  when  we  turn  from  these  extreme  and  most 
literal  illustrations,  to  the  numberless  inhabitants  of 
Christendom,  who  live  in  some  way  for  pleasure? 
self,  and  external  things,  we  are  impelled  by  sorrow 
to  the  question — "is  not  life  more  than  meat?" 
is  there  no  wide  recognition  of  what  human  life  is  ? 
Let  us  look  at  this  more  minutely.  Physical  exist- 
ence, —  the  play  of  the  animal  organs  in  the  frame, 
the  flow  of  the  blood,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves, 
the  capacity  of  sensation, —  is  not  life,  —  only  the 
background  or  possibility  of  human  life.  The  Crea- 
tor made  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  great  capacities 
of  our  humanity,  each  of  which  brings  us  into  com- 
munion with  some  sphere  of  His  wisdom  or  good- 
ness ;  and  if  we  neglect  any  of  these  we  fail,  to  just 
that  extent,  of  the  possession  of  life.  In  fact  life, 
every  where,  is  a  matter  of  degrees  ;  it  depends  on 
the  number  and  the  dignity  of  the  functions  that 
are  exercised.  The  elm  has  more  than  the  flag  of 
of  the  marsh,  because  it  has  more  vegetable  forces 
at  work  upon  the  treasury  of  nature.  The  lion 
more  than  the  elm,  because  he  has  more  endowments 
still,  and  vastly  higher  ones.  So  that  life,  as  a 
privilege  and  a  power,  rises,  through  a  series  of 
stages,  from  the  plant  whose  unintelligent  vitality 
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appropriates  the  materials  of  earth  and  air,  to  the 
shell-fish  that  has  merely  gained  the  boundaries  of 
sensation,  and  thence,  along  the  ascending  scale  of 
animal  development,  to  the  soul  of  man,  which  is 
open  to  Infinite  truth,  thrills  to  the  charm  of  Eter- 
nal beauty,  and  may  inspire  something  of  the  grace 
of  the  all-pervading  God. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  that  life  is  more  than 
meat,  in  this  sense  —  that  the  privilege  of  life  out- 
weighs all  the  circumstances  that  may  attend  our 
existence.  Such  a  sentiment  is  essential  to  any 
religious  estimate,  or  improvement,  of  our  being. 
When  a  parent  places  a  son  in  a  university,  what 
wise  man  thinks  of  estimating  the  youth's  good 
fortune  by  the  elegance  with  which  his  room  is 
furnished,  or  the  costly  and  delicate  meals  provided 
for  him  ?  These  are  slight  incidents,  well  enough 
if  they  do  not  absorb  interest,  —  disadvantages  if 
they  do.  The  great  privilege  of  being  there  lies  in 
the  vast  means  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  intellect,  and  make  a  man  eminent  in  the  world 
of  truth.  That  privilege  is  for  all  who  enter  there. 
No  differences  among  the  students  are  important  or 
substantial  but  those  of  faculty  and  advancement. 
Is  it  not  so  in  a  still  higher  sense  with  regard  to 
our  position  in  this  universe  ?  Are  not  all  differ- 
ences of  social  position,  money,  fame,  and  luxury 
abased  before  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  universe, 
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endowed  with  great  faculties,  set  amid  the  mysteries 
of  God's  being,  overhung  with  starry  immensities, 
capable  of  conversing  with  Infinite  truth,  of  loving 
the  right,  and  of  giving  birth  to  hopes  that  travel 
out  into  eternal  vistas  ?  Though  you  are  a  king 
and  lose  your  throne  and  crown,  though  you  are 
lord  of  a  palace  and  lose  your  proud  estate,  what 
a  slight  misfortune  has  befallen  you,  so  long  as  you 
are  still  a  living  soul  in  God's  everlasting  realm, 
under  the  dome  of  His  boundless  cathedral,  glorified 
yet  by  his  image,  endowed  with  his  eternity  ? 
Though  you  are  poor,  and  may  be  lifted  to  opulence 
and  power,  how  slight  the  change  when  set  against 
the  fact  that,  at  any  rate,  you  are  rich  with  the 
blessing  of  conscious  and  spiritual  existence,  and 
that  no  money  can  give  you  a  new  faculty,  no 
earthly  power  make  you  anything  higher  than  a 
child  of  God ! 

The  moment  we  look  at  it  religiously  we  see 
that  the  great  common  privilege  —  life  —  reduces 
all  conventional  distinctions  to  insignificance.  The 
glory  of  the  oak  is  that  it  can  root  itself  in  the  soil, 
appropriate  the  air,  and  feed  upon  the  sun ;  and  the 
humblest  shrub,  —  each  yellow  buttercup,  has  the 
same  birthright  and  rejoices  in  it  equally.  An 
Eastern  sage  once  said  —  "0  God,  pity  the  wicked, 
for  thou  hast  done  everything  for  the  good  in 
having  made  them  good.1'  So  a  deeply  wise  man 
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might  say  that  God  has  done  everything  for  his 
children  in  having  given  theni  being.  And  if  a 
true  prayer  could  go  up  to  God,  to-day,  from  every 
spirit  of  the  myriads  on  this  globe,  —  the  form  and 
Ime  of  each  would  betray  the  differences  of  circum- 
stances, and  trial,  and  sorrow,  that  distinguish  our 
mortal  careers ;  —  but  the  common  spirit  and 
burthen  would  be  —  the  point  in  which  they  would 
intermix  into  one  dialect  of  gratitude  —  "I  thank 
thee,  0  thou  Lord  and  Father  of  souls,  for  the  gift 
and  glory  of  life  in  thy  creation  —  life  under  the 
equity  of  thy  government  and  the  light  of  thy 
love  —  life  more  precious  than  the  wealth  bestowed 
upon  me,  or  the  earthly  good  denied,  —  life  whose 
privilege  overbalances  adversity,  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  distress,  —  life  the  opportunity  of  growth  and 
goodness,  and  the  promise  of  joy  and  progress  for- 


evermore." 


AYe  may  measure  the  defect  of  religion  as  a  fun- 
damental sentiment  by  the  prevalent  poverty  of  this 
estimate  of  existence.  So  few  of  us  prize  it  for 
what  it  essentially  is,  so  great  a  majority  of  us  for 
its  incidental,  external,  temporary,  conventional 
prizes  and  acquisitions  ! 

The  Bible  asks  with  serious  emphasis,  "why 
should  a  living  man  complain  ?  "  —  as  though  no 
burden  can  be  loaded  upon  the  soul  heavy  enough 
to  crush  the  secret  sense  of  privilege  and  the  great 

13 
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hope  that  life  should  feed.  And  yet,  those  of  us  do 
complain  of  life  who  slight  its  central  benefaction 
and  count  its  common  opportunity  nothing.  Those 
complain  of  it,  who  ask  and  strive  for  excitement  to 
make  the  days  acceptable.  They  complain  of  it, 
who  labor  for  gold  as  the  sole  thing  worth  having. 
They  complain  of  it,  who  count  their  existence  a 
failure  if  they  do  not  gain  the  position  and  the 
means  to  gratify  earthly  appetites  and  vanities. 
They  complain  of  it,  who  fret  and  repine  inwardly 
under  ordinary  hardships  and  sorrows  incident  to 
our  lot,  and  see  no  vast  preponderance  of  good 
established  in  the  very  fact  that  souls  remain  to 
them,  powers  of  thought,  love  and  service,  and  hope 
that  may  invade  the  sky. 

But  we  have  wandered  somewhat  from  the  point 
I  would  keep  most  prominent  —  viz :  that  the 
reality  and  depth  of  our  life  must  be  measured  by 
the  number  and  eminence  of  the  faculties  that  are 
active.  That  nature  in  which  none  of  the  high 
powers  are  exercised,  no  thought,  no  taste,  no  aspira- 
tion, no  reverence,  no  love,  can  only  be  said  to 
exist,  —  it  does  not  live.  It  has  no  actual  life  that 
is  more  than  meat  and  raiment.  It  might  be  turn- 
ed into  a  plant,  —  if  only  sensation  could  be  con- 
tinued to  it,  —  without  any  conscious  irreparable 
loss ;  it  might  be  lowered  into  an  animal,  without 
any  serious  protest  from  a  spiritual  quarter,  if  per- 
fect physical  satisfaction  be  guaranteed. 
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Just  as  much  life  is  there  in  us,  higher  than  that 
which  comes  from  meat  and  raiment,  as  there  are 
faculties  in  exercise  that  import  intellectual,  moral, 
or  religious  sustenance  into  our  being.  Those  are 
our  days  of  true  vitality, —  those  our  experiences  of 
human  life,  when  we  gain  a  new  truth,  think  a 
noble,  exalting  thought,  receive  a  better  motive, 
cherish  a  more  generous,  catholic  or  devout  senti- 
ment, feel  our  mental  horizon  widen  by  acquaintance 
with  a  good  book  or  conversation  with  a  wiser  soul, 
thrill  with  admiration  of  some  master-piece  of 
genius,  form  or  encourage  an  aspiration  for  more 
wisdom,  virtue  and  charity. 

No  matter  in  what  splendor  of  circumstances  we 
are  placed,  everything  about  us  is  only  the  show  of 
existence,  not  the  symbol  of  a  rich,  human  life,  if 
some  of  the  faculties  that  are  related  to  the  Infinite 
world  are  not  awake  and  active.  And  when  we 
think  of  the  wonderful  endowment  of  powers  which 
heaven  has  made  upon  us,  is  it  not  sad  to  put  in 
contrast  with  them  our  estimate  of  their  worth,  the 
amount  of  our  faithfulness  in  their  discipline,  the 
results  that  have  come  from  them !  If  we  could 
listen  to  the  honest  prayers,  that  is,  to  the  deep  and 
steady  desires  that  rise  to  God  from  the  most  favor- 
ed souls  on  this  planet,  how  seldom  should  we  hear 
those  that  express  a  longing  for  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  life,  more  knowledge,  more  reverence, 
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more  love; — and  of  the  satisfaction  and  thankful- 
ness which  human  hearts  are  conscious  of,  and  which 
God  regards,  how  constant  would  the  expression  of 
it  be  for  the  attainment  of  some  accident,  related 
only  to  the  surface  of  our  nature  —  a  little  more 
money,  an  increase  of  luxury,  a  position  somewhat 
more  eminent,  a  competitor  for  some  earthly  prize 
distanced  and  defeated ;  —  and  only  here  and  there 
a  psalm  of  gladness  from  a  soul  that  God  has  created 
it  in  His  image,  and  opened  to  it,  in  the  worlds  of 
nature  and  revelation,  such  a  treasury  of  satisfaction 
and  delight. 

And  yet  there  is  a  call  to  such  gladness  and 
thankfulness,  not  only  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
a  life  that  is  more  than  meat  and  raiment,  —  a 
life  intellectual,  virtuous  and  spiritual, — but  also 
that  there  are  such  free  and  ample  opportunities  for 
gaining  and  enjoying  it.  It  is  easier  to  secure  the 
good  that  belongs  to  substantial  life,  than  that  of 
the  senses  and  the  superficial  nature.  If  the  energy 
that  is  now  expended  in  the  interest  of  avarice,  or 
for  show,  or  excitement,  or  reputation,  or  a  fleeting 
power,  were  expended  for  any  line  of  real  good  — 
in  the  stimulus  and  enlargement  of  any  of  our  im- 
mortal faculties,  what  might  not  human  nature 
be !  It  is  hard  to  heap  up  a  great  fortune,  to  get 
an  official  position  that  will  not  be  insecure,  to  win 
a  long  lease  of  sensuous  pleasure ;  —  how  many  are 
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baffled  in  their  efforts,  sick  at  heart  by  their  defeat, 
and  how  many  more  sick  at  heart  in  finding  how 
little  comes  of  even  brilliant  success,  —  how  great 
the  array  of  means  and  labor  to  insure  what  will  not 
satisfy  as  it  promised  to,  what  looks  attractive  in 
the  distance  but  pales  and  dwindles  in  the  actual 
grasp  !  But  whoever  heard  of  toil  for  truth  being 
without  result,  or  the  appetite  for  wisdom  turning  to 
weariness  and  disgust,  or  any  effort  at  the  culture 
of  a  faculty  being  fruitless,  or  pure  taste  for  beauty 
disturbing  human  peace,  or  intercourse  with  nature 
yielding  no  satisfaction,  or  the  soul  returning  unfed 
and  disappointed  when  it  has  swept  off  into  the 
great  fields  of  wonder  and  mystery  ? 

There  is  no  uncertainty  of  success  in  the  region 
of  true  life,  and  that  region  is  open  to  all  alike.  An 
earnest  thought  will  go  out  from  a  small  house  as 
from  a  splendid  one,  and  bring  back  its  blessings  to 
the  mind.  The  power  to  love,  to  meditate,  to  as- 
pire, is  not  dependent  on  the  scale  of  our  living. 
Titled  and  fashionable  people  may  not  visit  us  if 
our  sphere  is  humble,  our  purse  small,  and  our 
name  unfamiliar  to  the  world's  lips,  but  God  will 
visit  us  if  we  invite  Him  ;  the  great  deeps  of  truth 
arch  over  our  roof  as  over  the  palace,  and  any  exer- 
cise of  any  faculty  will  as  surely  be  successful  there 
in  deepening  our  life,  as  if  it  was  made  in  a  princely 
abode.  The  phrase  is  often  used  in  fashionable  so- 
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cietj,  of  persons  approaching  their  majority,  that 
they  are  going  into  life,  that  they  are  about  to  see 
what  life  is,  —  meaning  by  this  that  they  are  to 
begin  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  gaieties, 
amusements,  superficial  strifes,  rivalries,  shows  and 
scandals,  which  break  like  elegant  and  empty  foam 
on  the  solemn  sea  of  human  experience.  But  every 
young  person  really  begins  to  enter  life,  and  to  have 
part  in  it,  when  the  mind  begins  to  develop,  the  taste 
to  refine,  the  conscience  to  grow  sensitive,  the  heart 
to  enlarge,  the  soul  to  aspire  and  grow  reverent, 
and  the  whole  nature  conscious  of  its  divine  rela- 
tionships and  of  some  portion  of  that  peace  that 
flows  in  from  the  Infinite.  The  life  of  show,  —  of 
meat  and  raiment,  parties  and  balls,  may  begin  in  a 
demonstrative,  dazzling,  and  costly  way,  but  real 
life  begins  thus  silently  and  inwardly,  and  indepen- 
dent on  any  scale  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

It  is  inspiring  to  think  how  freely  the  opportuni- 
ties for  true  living  are  offered  to  all  of  us.  Not 
only  is  nature  free  and  open,  not  only  are  the 
splendors  of  the  morning  and  the  pomp  of  the  sun- 
set, the  gush  of  beauty  in  the  spring,  and  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  midnight,  given  equally  to 
the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  the  lowly  and  the  great, 
—  but  it  is  really  strange  to  think  how  the  best 
things  of  the  human  world  travel  to  all.  How 
many  gifted  critics  have  exercised  the  subtlety  of 
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analysis  and  the  resources  of  eloquence  in  sounding 
and  celebrating  the  greatness  of  Shakspere  and  the 
rich  benefaction  of  his  genius  to  mankind.  And  yet 
Shakspere  may  be  owned  by  everybody.  Very  little 
is  asked  by  the  genius  of  traffic  for  the  privilege  of 
his  society,  the  best  talk  of  his  oceanic  mind  and  the 
acquaintance  of  the  characters  with  which  he  has 
enriched  humanity.  Milton,  too,  may  be  a  guest 
in  every  house,  and  recite  his  sonorous  fable  of  the 
angelic  rebellion  and  the  loss  of  Paradise.  For  a 
trifle,  Homer  and  Dante  will  repeat  their  verses  to 
the  poor  man  who  cares  to  ask  them,  after  his  day  of 
toil ;  or  Newton  and  Herschel  will  come  and  tell  him 
of  the  scale  of  creation,  —  its  mighty  forces,  and 
accurate  laws.  And  when  a  great  gift  of  eloquence 
is  imparted  to  a  statesman,  the  large  halls  must  be 
open  for  him  that  the  people  may  freely  hear.  Great 
geniuses  do  not  have  a  long  line  of  children  to  per- 
petuate a  copyright  and  inherit  their  fame,  for  it  is 
meant  for  the  world  to  own  them  and  rejoice  in 
them.  Luxuries,  fine  dresses,  the  entertainment 
of  senses  and  the  pampering  of  pride  are  costly ; 
but  the  topmost  literature  of  the  world,  —  the 
fountains  and  inspiration  of  all  thought,  can  be 
owned  for  fifty  dollars,  —  and  the  wondrous  Bible 
—  museum  of  history,  poetry,  philosophy  and  revela- 
tion, goes  to  the  meanest  hut,  introducing  Isaiah 
and  David  and  Job  and  Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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highest  name  —  if  the  door  will  be  open  to  it,  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  The  best  things  of 
the  world,  —  the  resources  of  inward  life,  are  so 
cheap  that  we  may  almost  say  they  can  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

When  I  have  reflected  upon  the  wonderful  results 
of  human  power  and  genius,  that  are  represented  in 
a  great  city,  I  have  thought  of  the  beneficent  laws 
that  assured  to  every  body,  —  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  the  highest  advantages  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived within  its  walls.  The  organic  life  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  —  the  civilization  that  has  accumulated 
from  all  the  generations  since  the  Puritans,  the 
social  order  and  good  government  that  are  main- 
tained, are  for  the  humble,  as  for  the  high.  The 
schools,  with  every  advantage  which  private  institu- 
tions offer,  are  for  the  children  of  the  poorest,  — 
and  long  may  it  be  before  priestly  subtlety  shall  be 
suffered,  here  or  anywhere,  in  our  land,  to  break 
down  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom  —  a  common 
unsectarian  education  assured  by  law.  The  best 
architecture  —  Gothic  or  Grecian,  will  feed  any 
eyes  that  choose  to  look  upon  it.  The  most  glori- 
ous grounds,  infinitely  superior  to  any  rich  man's 
estate  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  crimson  pomp  of 
evening  displays  itself,  when  "  the  sun  wraps  his 
robes  about  him  Caesar  like  to  die,"  is  truly  a  Com- 
mon. Private  sculptures  and  paintings  may  be 
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shut  out  from  our  sight,  but  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
will  introduce  any  eyes  to  works  of  genius  in  colors 
and  stone  which  no  man  is  rich  enough  to  own.  A 
great  master-piece  of  Handel  or  Hayden,  worthily 
interpreted  by  voice,  chorus  and  instruments,  may 
be  listened  to  for  the  price  of  a  common  meal,  or  on 
a  winter  afternoon  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  and 
gems  from  other  masters,  are  offered  to  thousands  for 
a  trifling  coin.  Suppose  that  all  these  were  privi- 
leges of  opulence,  high  birth,  and  fashion,  how 
glorious  we  should  consider  it  would  be  to  be  par- 
takers of  them.  But  that  which  is  highest  in  the 
life  and  opportunities  of  the  city  cannot  be  monopo- 
lized,—  it  is  free,  or  at  least  cheap  enough,  for  the 
poor.  It  is  thus  God  would  abase  and  eradicate  the 
spirit  of  envy,  by  showing  us  that  the  best  is  for  all. 
Everything  that  may  feed  our  faculties  and  deepen 
our  true  human  life,  everything  but  luxury  of  show 
and  pride  is  almost  without  cost,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  blame  Providence  if  our  minds  and 
souls  are  barren,  but  praise  him  for  his  bounties 
while  we  take  the  discredit  of  our  shallow  living  to 
ourselves. 

And  now,  having  seen  that  life  consists  in  the 
play  of  our  deeper  faculties,  that  it  is  higher  than 
meat,  more  substantial  and  cheaper  than  the  grati- 
fication of  worldly  appetites  and  the  strife  for  show, 
—  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  life  is  more  than 
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meat  and  raiment  in  the  sense  of  compensation. 
Men  should  be  judged  by  the  kind  of  life  they  in- 
wardly are  conscious  of  and  enjoy,  not  by  the  scale 
and  station  of  their  career.  That  is  the  point  from 
which  God  regards  them,  and  from  that  point  more 
order  is  visible  in  the  world  than  we  sometimes  be- 
lieve in.  The  inequalities  are  very  much  slighter 
than  they  seem.  Do  you  point  to  differences  of 
wealth,  reputation  and  ease  in  proof  of  serious  in- 
justice in  the  world  ?  What  do  they  amount  to, 
think  you,  in  the  estimate  of  God,  in  comparison 
with  the  development  of  those  powers  that  were 
kindled  from  his  life  ?  So  far  as  difference  of 
circumstances  enables  one,  and  forbids  another,  to 
cultivate  his  moral,  mental,  and  religious  powers, 
there  is  disturbance  of  order,  but  no  farther. 

To  know  how  fortunate  a  rich  man  is,  we  ought 
to  ask  —  as  higher  natures  ask —  not  how  splendid 
is  his  abode,  but  how  much  domestic  love  and  hap- 
piness which  make  the  human  home,  does  he  mani- 
fest or  receive  ?  —  not  how  much  glitter  surrounds 
him,  but  what  grade  of  faculties  bloom  upon  his 
nature,  and  are  fed  from  everlasting  realities  ?  — 
not  how  many  parties  can  he  give,  but  how  friendly 
is  his  intellect,  or  heart,  with  the  giants  of  genius, 
or  the  saints  of  faith  ?  —  not  how  spacious  and 
beautiful  is  his  country  estate  —  for  the  magnifi- 
cence and  mystery  of  nature  are  for  every  body,  — 
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but  how  much  pure  taste  for  beauty  has  he,  how 
deep  a  serenity  of  heart,  how  peaceful  a  conscience, 
how  vital  a  faith  that  goes  out  beyond  this  world, 
lays  hold  of  eternity  and  appropriates  in  a  filial  joy 
the  great  Paradise  as  the  home  of  the  soul  ?  With- 
in, within  is  the  seat  of  order.  Meat  and  drink  — 
the  incidents  and  accidents  of  existence  —  are  un- 
equally distributed,  but  the  meat  and  drink  of  the 
soul,  the  life  that  is  more  than  raiment,  —  life  such 
as  great  natures  have  enjoyed  it,  and  which  they 
have  prized  supremely  —  these  are  independent  of 
circumstances;  they  come  from  our  faculties,  de- 
pend upon  our  inward  culture,  purity  and  reverence, 
and  decide  whether  if  rich,  we  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, whether  if  poor,  our  state  is  to  be  coveted  and 
honored. 
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A  COUNTRY  SUMMER  SUNDAY. 

BY    B.    P.    SHILL ABE  R  . 

SWEET  season  of  repose  !  thy  influence  blest 
Pervades  creation  with  a  calm  delight ; 

All  nature  claims  the  bounty  of  thy  rest, 
And  care  from  thy  dominion  takes  its  flight. 

No  sound  discordant  breaks  upon  the  ear  — 
In  tranquil  beauty  lies  the  landscape  wide  ;  — 

il  To  PRAISE  !  To  PRAISE  !  "  our  inmost  spirits  hear, 
As  if  an  angel  spake,  from  every  side. 

The  sun,  abroad  o'er  meadow,  wood  and  stream, 
A  brighter,  holier  radiance  seems  to  fling  ; 

The  birds  endued  with  sweeter  music  seem, 
And  breathless  breezes  wait  to  hear  them  sing. 

Anon,  awakening  with  a  murmuring  note, 
The  soft  winds  harp  on  instrumental  trees, 

While  perfumes  from  a  myriad  blossoms  float 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  joyous  breeze. 

The  cattle  in  the  field,  released  from  stall, 
Graze  gratefully  upon  the  grasses  cool, 

Where  the  refreshing  shadows  darkly  fall, 
Or  stand  as  studying  in  some  purling  pool. 
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The  rustling  corn  in  tasseled  pride  outflings 
Its  banners  in  the  gleaming  sun  to  glance, 

And  every  spire  in  golden  triumph  swings 
In  plenitude  of  proud  luxuriance. 

The  farmer  listless  leans  upon  the  wall, 
And  looks  with  calm  contentment  o'er  his  fields, 

And  glad  emotions  on  his  full  heart  fall, 
That  thankfulness  of  spirit  ever  yields. 

But  hark  !  amid  the  charms  that  rest  around, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  warning  sabbath-bell ; 

The  babbling  hills  reverberate  the  sound, 
And  waken  echoes  in  the  vales  that  dwell. 

And  now,  sedately  from  each  cottage  home 
The  village  fathers,  sabbathly  arrayed, 

And  village  mothers,  dignifiedly  come, 
And  village  maidens,  with  their  '  best '  displayed  ; 

The  dusty  chaise  rolls  down  the  dusty  hill, 

A  relic  saved  from  generations  past, 
A  pride  of  station  clinging  to  it  still, 

And  deferential  looks  are  on  it  cast ; 

And  loving  pairs  lag  loit'ringly  along 
Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  elm  trees  tall, 

And  themes  are  there  for  story  or  for  song 
Poured  out  'neath  many  a  sky-blue  parasol. 

All  take  the  path  to  where,  each  holy  day, 
The  white  haired  pastor  doth  his  accents  raise, 
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And  strives  to  draw  his  hearers'  minds  away, 
By  urgings  gentle,  to  a  godly  praise  ; 

To  where  the  psalm  all  unassisted  springs. 
And  Melody  appalled  turns  pale  to  hear, 

And  gathers  up  for  flight  her  silvery  wings, 
To  seek  elsewhere  some  more  harmonious  sphere  ! 

Yet  much  of  soul  dwells  in  the  choral  song, 
Where  fervor  takes  the  place  of  studied  art, 

As  on  the  air  it  pours  itself  along, 

Freighted  with  feeling  of  the  fervent  heart. 

Methinks  that  God  looks  more  benignly  down 
Upon  the  day  his  lovingness  hath  lent, 

When,  amid  scenes  like  this  its  hours  we  crown 
By  offerings  with  joy  and  homage  blent. 

Ascetic  gloom  should  find  no  'biding  place 
To  cloud  the  current  of  our  bosom's  rest  : 

The  sabbath-sun  with  joy  should  gild  the  face, 
And  in  its  beams  the  heart  of  man  be  blest. 
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ADELAIDE. 

BY    S.  A.   H.   C. 

THE  fealty  due  in  olden  story, 

"We  give  to  Beauty's  pictur'd  glory  — 

Though  tilts  and  tourneys  now  are  done, 

And  ladies  hearts  are  lost  and  won 

Without  the  lay  of  troubadour, 

Or  wand'ring  minstrel's  harp  of  power. 

No  knight  lays  now  his  lance  in  rest, 

Nor  wears  his  lady's  favor  in  his  crest  — 

But  bards  still  weave  the  careless  rhyme, 

And  still  to  music's  measured  chime 

Is  sung  the  praise  of  lip  and  eye, 

The  sweet  toned  voice,  the  gentle  sigh. 

Such  tribute  now  to  thee  is  paid, 

Sweet,  smiling  lady  Adelaide. 
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THE  POET  AND  THE  SWAN. 

BY     ELIZABETH    DOTEN. 

"  To  him  who  lives  as  Wisdom  would  require, 

As  Duty  woos,  and  as  the  Virtues  claim, 
Time,  if  it  robs  the  Poet  of  his  lyre, 

Bestows  a  bliss  beyond  the  wealth  of  fame, — 
Fruits,  that  refresh  the  spirit,  and  inspire 

Th'  immortal  yearning,  and  that  purer  flame, 
To  quicken  which,  until  they  blend  with  heaven, 
The  mortal  Poet  and  the  Lyre  were  given." 

J.  H.  Wiffen. 

THE  beautiful  princess  and  the  humble  poet 
stood  together  upon  the  balcony,  overlooking  kingly 
palaces  and  pleasant  gardens.  The  full  moon  shone 
in  the  clear,  Italian  sky,  and  the  evening  wind, 
loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  and 
citron  groves,  bore  up  to  them  the  sound  of  flute 
and  soft  guitar,  of  murmuring  leaves  and  gushing 
fountains. 

"  Sweet  lady,"  said  the  poet,  "  it  is  gone  —  that 
fitful,  fevered,  jealous  strife,  that  shook  my  soul  this 
day,  and  called  forth  thy  displeasure.  Now,  in 
this  chastened  light  and  in  thine  own  calm  pres- 
ence, all  is  peace  and  rest,  and  I  am  passive  as  a 
child.  Look  in  my  eyes.  Is  aught  of  madness 
there?  or  on  my  lips  the  bitterness  and  scorn  that 
bids  the  world  defiance  ? " 
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He  turned  his  large,  blue,  melancholy  eyes  full 
upon  her,  and  though  his  lips  quivered  with  the 
depth  of  his  emotions,  yet  there  rested  a  smile  of 
such  sweetness  upon  them,  that  it  seemed  the  most 
fitting  expression  of  his  great  and  noble  soul. 

"And  why  not  always  thus,  Sir  Poet?"  she 
said,  in  a  low  and  quiet  tone.  "  Why  do  you  ever 
suffer  outward  things  to  break  the  soul's  serenity, 
and  tempt  thee  from  thy  lofty  purpose,  to  battle 
with  the  idle  phantoms  of  thy  brain ;  not  real,  but 
coming  in  and  of  thyself  ? ' 

"Have  I  no  wrongs  to  suffer?" 

"  Yes,  I  own  the  world  has  wronged  you,  deeply, 
bitterly,  unkindly,  but  you  wrong  yourself,  and  add 
a  thousand  doubts  and  jealous  fears  to  what  you 
really  suffer.  Few  men  possess  so  rich  and  rare  a 
gift  as  you.  God  gave  thee  eagle-wings  to  soar 
above  the  world  —  its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows,  its 
riches  and  its  power.  In  spirit  you  ascend  the 
mountain  of  transfiguration,  sit  upon  Olivet,  weep 
in  Gethsemane,  and  kneeling  by  the  cross  on  Calva- 
ry, pour  out  your  soul  in  such  impassioned  sweet- 
ness, that  all  men  hear  and  wonder,  and  weep  or 
smile,  just  as  you  choose  to  make  them.  Oh  !  is 
not  this  a  gift  that  princes  well  might  covet  ?" 

"  Well,  let  them  take  it  then.  I  had  much 
rather  be  the  poorest  herdsman  on  the  southern 
plains.  The  husbandman  who  tends  his  vineyard, 
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and  lies  down  at  night,  without  a  care  upon  his 
heart,  is  happier  far  than  I.  I  am  a  mortal,  with 
all  a  mortal's  wants  and  woes,  his  passions  and  his 
fears  ;  and  yet,  what  satisfaction  do  I  find  for  this 
my  mortal  nature  ?  Father,  mother,  sister,  where 
are  they  ?  I  stand  alone.  The  world  deceives  and 
wrongs  me,  and  those  I  most  would  love,  least  un- 
derstand me.  Am  I  not  robbed  ?  robbed  of  my 
fortune  and  my  fame  ?  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
goaded  into  madness  by  the  lying  tongues  that 
everywhere  assail  me  ?  Oh,  sweet  princess !  ask  me 
not  why  sometimes,  I  forget  myself,  and  let  the 
flaming  sword  within,  leap  from  its  scabbard  to 
avenge  me  on  my  foes.  Ask  me  not  why  at  times 
I  do  forget  who  are  my  friends,  and  think  that  all 
the  world  has  risen  up  against  me." 

Her  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  his  arm.  She 
was  a  princess  —  nobly  born,  and  all  the  charms 
that  wealth,  and  rank,  and  beauty  can  bestow,  were 
hers,  yet  with  all  these  she  had  a  Christian's  faithful 
heart — a  woman's  loving  nature,  all  gushing  out  in 
tenderness  and  sympathy. 

"  Do  I  not  understand  you,  and  am  I  not  your 
friend?"  she  said.  "What  would  you  ask,  Sir 
Poet?" 

"  I  would  ask  that  all  the  world  might  under- 
stand me.  I  would  have  them  listen  to  my  songs, 
and  feel  the  inspiration  that  called  them  into 
being." 
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"  Be  patient,  then ;  be  patient.  God  gave  thee 
not  that  gift  in  vain,  and  he  will  yet  be  glorified  in 
thee.  Toil  on,  sing  on.  Thou  shalt  be  heard  at 
last." 

"  God  helping  me,  I  will,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
a  holy  inspiration  in  thy  words,  0  blessed  Leo- 
nora !  and  when  I  stand  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world,  I  still  will  look  with  hope  and  confidence  to 
thee." 

She  quietly  withdrew  the  hand  he  clasped  so 
warmly  in  his  own.  There  she  stood  in  all  her 
queen-like  dignity,  with  folded  arms  and  with  a 
lofty  brow  and  steady  gaze  revealed  the  soul  that 
held  complete  possession  of  itself  within. 

"  When  the  world  shall  fail  you,"  she  said,  "  look 
up  to  God  and  Heaven.  The  poet  hath  a  mighty 
gift.  He  cannot  be  alone,  for  spirits  answer  to  his 
call." 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands.  "  How  high 
the  heavens  stand  up  above  the  earth !  How  silent- 
ly the  stars  look  down  upon  us !  Spirits !  How 
cold  and  ghostly  such  companionship — unreal,  in- 
tangible, unseen.  Say,  is  there  nothing  better  in 
reserve  for  me  ?  Oh,  Leonora  —  " 

But  she  was  gone ;  and  as  he  turned,  the  evening 
winds  bent  down  the  damask  roses,  and  left  their 
fragrant  dew  upon  his  cheek. 

"  I  shall  be  mad !"  he  said,  as  he   clasped  his 
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hands  upon  his  forehead,  "  I  know  I  shall  be 
mad.  I  feel  the  hot  blood  bubbling  in  my  heart 
and  burning  in  my  brain.  Will  no  one  save  me 
from  myself  ?  I  have  a  human  heart,  and  it  hath 
need  of  love  and  sympathy,  as  much  as  if  I  were 
not  born  a  poet." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Many  years  had  intervened,  when,  on  a  radiant 
summer  morning,  the  gates  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anne's  creaked  heavily  on  their  hinges,  and  from 
the  gloomy  portal  came  forth  the  gifted  poet.  Time 
had  touched  the  bright  locks  on  his  brow  —  the  fit- 
ful fire  had  faded  from  his  eye,  and  all  its  fierceness 
died  within  his  heart.  The  world  so  little  under- 
stood the  aspirations  of  his  noble  soul  that  it 
had  crushed  him  with  an  iron  hand.  But  thus  his 
energies  were  chastened,  and  his  spirit  better  fitted 
to  receive  those  higher  truths,  with  which  the  poet's 
soul  becomes  impressed,  when  Fame  and  Glory  cease 
to  charm,  and  he  is  left  alone  to  seek  the  Source 
from  whence  all  Inspiration  springs.  The  world 
was  nothing  now  to  him  with  all  its  idle  pageantries, 
its  specious  flatteries,  and  deceitful  smiles.  She 
whom  he  most  had  loved,  was  sleeping  in  her  quiet 
grave.  The  world  could  never  understand  him  now, 
and  so  he  breathed  an  aspiration  after  Heaven.  The 
Virgin  mother  with  her  Holy  child  had  come  to 
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him  in  prison — celestial  spirits  talked  with  him 
as  friends,  and  angels  answered  to  his  call.  Men 
could  not  understand  him.  They  were  never  fa- 
vored thus,  and  so  they  called  it  a  delirious  dream 
—  the  lingering  steps  of  madness. 

He  cared  but  little  what  it  was,  so  that  it  gave 
him  consolation.  He  only  sought  a  quiet  resting- 
place,  where  he  might  study  out  the  problem  of  his 
own  mysterious  existence,  which  still  remained  un- 
answered. 

Far  back  among  the  green,  romantic  hills,  which 
skirt  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
lake.  Nature  was  lavish  of  her  gifts  in  this  en- 
chanting spot.  The  gray  old  trees  were  loaded 
with  luxuriant  vines  —  tall,  willowy  shrubs  bent 
graceful  to  the  water's  edge,  and  all  amid  these 
quiet  shades,  and  down  upon  the  soft,  green  moss, 
were  buds  and  blossoms,  and  fair,  sweet,  clustering 
roses,  which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance. 

The  poet  sought  and  learned  to  love  the  beauty 
and  the  loneliness  of  this  secluded  spot.  Here  he 
would  sit  for  hours,  and  hold  communion  with  those 
blessed  spirits  who  cheered  him  with  their  presence. 
High  thoughts  of  Life,  of  Death  and  Immortality, 
came  crowding  in  upon  his  soul,  and  when  he  saw 
their  deep,  unfathomable  mystery,  he  wondered; 
and  most  of  all  he  wondered  at  himself,  nor  did  he 
think  it  strange  the  world  had  never  understood 
him,  when  he  could  not  understand  himself. 
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I 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  but  a  harp,  which 
every  passing  wind  has  blown  upon,  awakening  dis- 
cords, solemn  harmonies,  sweet  melting  strains  of 
love,  and  prouder  lays,  triumphal  as  a  battle  march ; 
but  never  yet  hath  the  Almighty  hand  called  forth 
the  perfect  harmony  within.  Thus  I  must  perish 
—  crumble  into  dust,  and  none  will  ever  know  or 
feel  the  power  that  dwelt  within  me.  Oh,  Spirit ! 
must  this  be  ? ' 

"  Nay ; "  said  the  spirit,  "  what  thou  art,  thou 
shalt  be.  Grod  will  make  that  manifest,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  world  is  full  of  poets.  From  the 
little  child  whose  eyes  are  eloquent  with  love,  whose 
life  is  budding  out  in  innocence  and  beauty,  to  the 
aged  man  crowned  with  his  silver  hairs,  who  looks 
into  his  grave  with  tears,  then  up  to  heaven  with 
childlike  confidence  and  faith  —  all  these  are  moved 
by  inspiration.  Some  speak  in  words,  and  some  in 
deeds,  and  some  wear  only  on  the  outward  clay  the 
beauty  of  the  spirit.  Some  mightier  than  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  go  far  adown  the  way  of  Time, 
and  pour  out  songs  of  living  greatness  far  in  the 
solemn  future.  All  such  must  wait  until  the  world 
hath  trod  the  weary  way  between,  ere  it  can  hear 
or  understand  them.  There  are  others  still,  within 
whose  souls  the  perfect  peace  and  harmony  of  God 
dwells  like  a  spring  of  living  waters.  Theirs  is  a 
quiet  holiness  of  life.  They  do  not  ask  the  world 
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should  know  or  understand  them.  It  is  enough 
that  they  are  known  and  loved  of  God.  Thus  do 
their  souls  grow  up  harmonious  and  beautiful,  and 
never  do  they  find  a  perfect  utterance,  till  they  pour 
them  forth,  in  full,  untroubled  sweetness,  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  death." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Poet.  "  I  do  not 
understand  thee."  But  the  spirit  answered  not 
again. 

From  out  a  green  and  shadowy  inlet  of  the  little 
lake,  came  forth  a  fair  white  swan.  She  arched 
her  graceful  neck,  and  spread  her  downy  wings,  and 
as  she  came  into  the  golden  light,  she  seemed  like 
some  creation  of  the  heavenly  world. 

"How  beautiful ! 5:'  exclaimed  the  Poet,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet.  "  Oh!  how  it  makes  my  heart 
leap  up  to  see  such  visible  perfections  from  the  hand 
of  God.  What  spotlessness  and  purity  !  and  then, 
how  gracefully  she  moves  upon  the  yielding  ele- 
ment !  There  are  sweeter  songsters  haunt  the  field 
and  grove,  and  on  their  lighter  wings  they  fly  up 
nearer  heavenward,  but  there  is  nothing  fairer  on 
this  earth,  than  thou,  0  swan ! " 

As  he  stood  and  watched  her  course  in  silence,  a 
low  sweet  sound  was  wafted  to  his  ears.  Nearer 
and  nearer  still  it  came,  and  when  he  saw  the 
gleaming  of  the  swan's  dark  eye,  and  the  soft  moving 
plumage,  he  knew  those  sweet,  melodious  strains 
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were  pouring  from  her  gentle  breast.  The  Poet's 
heart  was  stirred  —  he  wept  and  knelt  him  on  the 
flowery  brink.  A  moment  and  the  song  had  ceased. 
A  rippling  wave  had  borne  her  to  the  shore,  and  lo  ! 
the  swan  was  dead. 

The  Poet  raised  her  in  his  arms.  "  What  means 
this  mystery  ?  "  he  said.  "  Has  all  the  inner  life 
—  the  moving  impulse  from  the  hand  of  God  de- 
parted on  the  wings  of  song,  into  that  unseen  world 
where  dwells  the  soul  of  harmony  ?  Whence  came 
it  ?  wither  has  it  flown  ? " 

"  0  Poet,"  said  the  spirit,  "in  this  swan  be- 
hold an  image,  faintly  shadowing  forth  a  perfect 
unison  between  the  work  and  will  of  God.  She 
hath  been  all  she  could  be  —  that,  and  nothing 
more.  Gently  she  passed  her  life  amid  these  peace- 
ful shades,  fulfilling  all  that  God  or  nature  had 
intended.  Men  never  knew  or  understood  the 
secret  harmony  that  dwelt  within  her  breast,  but 
when  her  time  had  been  perfected,  it  poured  itself 
away  into  the  hand  of  Him  who  made  her.  Go 
now,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Fame  cannot  satisfy 
the  yearnings  of  the  soul,  but  in  a  faithful  heart, 
the  spring  of  happiness  is  found." 

The  Poet  plucked  a  feather  from  the  swan's 
white  wing,  and  went  his  way,  a  wiser  and  better 


man." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

After  years  of  fame  and  golden  honors,  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  St.  Onofrio  lay  the  dying  poet. 
Beside  his  couch  stood  a  table,  spread  with  the 
emblems  of  the  "  blood  and  broken  body  "  of  our 
Lord,  and  on  his  bosom  lay  the  crucifix  he  clasped 
with  trembling  hands.  The  laurel  wreath  that  men 
were  weaving  for  his  brows,  would  come  too  late. 
The  dazzling  and  deceptive  glories  of  the  earth  were 
fading  from  his  sight,  and  the  calm  light  of  heaven 
was  stealing  in  upon  his  soul. 

"  Cardinal  Cinthio,"  he  said  to  one  who  stood  be- 
side him,  "just  now,  the  world  beyond  seems  very 
beautiful.  All  there  is  harmony  and  light.  I  see 
the  faces  of  my  loved  and  lost  come  gleaming  faint- 
ly through  the  mists  of  death,  and  more  than  all,  I 
hear  the  voices,  and  I  feel  the  strengthening  hands 
of  those  near  spirits,  who  have  walked  with  me  in 
life.  O  Cinthio !  were  it  not  for  human  sin,  how 
beautiful  would  be  the  hour  of  death ! 

"  Fear  not,"  the  Cardinal  replied,  "  thy  peace  is 
made  with  God.  I  come  but  now  from  Clement, 
with  the  tidings,  that,  according  to  our  holy  faith, 
thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  —  in  earth  and  heaven 
above." 

"Then,  Cinthio,  let  that  be  the  chariot  in  which 
my  soul  shall  enter  triumphant  to  the  kingdom ; 
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not  crowned  with  laurel  as  a  poet,  but  with  the 
glory  of  a  saint.  Sing  to  me  now  in  holy  psalms, 
and  let  me  pass  away  while  the  last  sounds  of  earth 
shall  fall  with  sweet  accord  upon  my  ear." 

The  reverend  fathers  who  had  gathered  round 
joined  in  a  solemn  hymn,  and  now  and  then  the 
poet's  voice  was  heard,  uniting  in  the  strain,  with 
notes  of  trembling  sweetness. 

As  they  ceased,  he  clasped  the  crucifix  still  closer 
to  his  bosom.  "  Into  thy  hands  0  Lord,"  he  falter- 
ed forth  —  and  thus  he  passed  away,  as  calmly  as 
the  dying  swan  floats  from  her  home,  with  drooping 
wing  and  closing  eye,  pouring  out  all  her  life  in 
harmony  to  God. 

The  Princes  Leonora  sleeps  with  her  royal  kin- 
dred, but  the  humble  poet's  love  has  made  her  name 
immortal,  and  she  is  linked  forever  with  his  fame. 
That  laurel  crown  he  sought  so  eagerly  in  life  was 
bound  upon  his  brow  in  death.  Rome  claims  his 
ashes,  but  the  world  is  ringing  with  his  praise. 
TORQUATO  TASSO  is  a  name  that  all  delight  to 
honor,  and  the  songs  he  sung  grow  sweeter  still  and 
clearer,  as  they  come  echoing  down  the  way  of  Time. 
He  lived  a  poet  thirsting  for  the  praise  of  men  — 
he  died  a  trusting  child  of  God. 
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BEETHOVEN. 

BY    MRS.     HELEN    RICH. 

BEETHOVEX  had  two  brothers.  The  one,  Johann,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  stupid  and  selfish  than  actively  bad.  The  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  is  best  shown  by  his  saying  to  the  great  mas- 
ter, "  You  will  never  succeed  as  well  as  I  have."  We  have  all, 
probably,  in  memory,  instances  where  the  reproving  angel  of 
the  family,  the  one  whose  thinking  mind,  grace  and  purity,  may 
possibly  atone  for  the  worthless  lives  of  all  the  rest,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  unsuccessful  member,  because  he  has  not  "  laid  up 
treasures  where  moth  or  rust  do  corrupt."  At  another  time, 
Johann,  having  become  proprietor  of  a  little  estate,  sent  into 
Beethoven's  lodging  a  Xew-Year  card,  on  which  was  written, 
Johanu  Van  Beethoven,  Gutsbesitzer,  (possessor  of  an  estate,) 
to  which  the  master  returned  one,  inscribed,  Ludwig  Van  Bee- 
thoven, Hirnbesitzer,  (possessor  of  a  brain.)  On  account  of  the 
Van  prefixed  to  his  name,  a  law  suit  of  his  was  first  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  nobility.  They  called  on  Beethoven  to 
show  his  credentials  of  noble  birth.  "  Here,"  he  replied,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  heart.  But  as  these  nobles  mostly 
derived  their  titles  from  the  head  and  heart  of  some  remote  an- 
cestor, they  would  not  recognize  this  new  peerage,  and  Beetho- 
ven, with  indignant  surprise,  found  himself  referred  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  common  burghers. — Lives  of  the  Great  Composers.  By  S. 
Margaret  Fuller. 

Strange  are  the  lessons  Heaven  teaches  man, 

And  beautiful  as  strange,  and  true  as  beautiful. 

Oft,  since  the  angels  sought  our  Saviour,  pure, 

Cradled  in  lowly  manger,  has  it  willed 

That  o'er  the  cottage  and  the  humble  roof 

Fame's  deathless  torch  should  blaze  at  some  blest  birth, 

Lighting  the  path  of  one,  through  life's  rough  ways. 

And  beaming,  as  a  beacon  of  success, 

Above  the  grave  where  men  say  genius  lies. 
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Thus  was  it  with  Beethoven,  prince  of  song, 

And  martyr  to  affection,  child  of  grief, 

Yet  raised  above  all  sorrow  by  the  might 

Of  his  strong  soul  and  superhuman  mind. 

How  the  warm  blood  will  seek  the  blushing  brow, 

When  we  but  name  the  clay  that  dared  to  claim 

Fraternity  with  him,  the  great,  the  just,  the  pure. 

But  'tis  a  tale  old  as  the  curse  of  Cain, — 

The  envy  barren  natures  feel  for  those 

On  whom  God's  fire  in  favor  hath  descended. 

Who  that  has  seen  and  marked  man's  earthliness, 

But  smiles  in  scorn  at  what  he  terms   "  success," — 

The  strong  desire  to  drag  the  spirit  down 

To  grovel  on  a  level  with  themselves.    Alas ! 

How  many  harps  of  softest,  sweetest  tone 

Have  snapped  beneath  a  rude  hand's  touch.    Thus, 

Hearts,  like  Beethoven's,  strung  with  frailest  chords, 

Tuned  to  Heaven's  harmony,  have  shrunk  from  aught 

Of  less  etherial  nature  ;  felt  the  anguish  keen, 

Piercing  the  tender  soul,  of  being  undervalued. 

Oh !  but  'tis  worth  a  score  of  common  lives 

To  feel  a  great  heart's  throbbings,  though  in  torment. 

The  Lion,  though  he  struggles  in  the  net, 

Feels  he  is  royal  still.    'Tis  better  to  have  died 

For  a  vast  good,  than  live  through  centuries 

Degraded  to  the  last.    Beethoven  stood 

A  lord,  by  Heaven's  knighthood,  and  a  Croesus 

In  mind's  illumined  kingdom.    Poor 

And  mean  as  vilest  clay,  he  held  the  man. 

Presuming  on  his  acres,  to  demand 

Homage  from  virtuous  manhood  ! 

Where  is  the  bosom  that  the  heavenly  spark 

Burns  not  to  a  glow  of  sacred  fire, 

When  tinseled  lordlings  questioned  him  his  claim 

To  their  nobility.    Humanity  could  fold 

Its  brave,  proud  champion,  lover-like  for  words, 

So  matchless  in  expression.    Eloquence  found  breath, 

And  genius  gloried  in  that  noble  "Here." 

Jesus,  the  holy  and  the  meek,  laid  down 

His  life  in  suffering.    The  fairest  flowers. 
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And  all  earth's  angels,  die  the  soonest.    Else 
Well  might  we  marvel,  that  a  chain  so  cold 
Was  cast  about  a  spirit  free  as  chainless  air, 
And  pure  as  infant's  slumbers  !    Sound  to  die  ! 
To  him  who  made  a  world  of  sweetest  sounds, 
And  dwelt  enchanted  in  his  own  creations  ; 
Who  yearned  to  seek  that  land  where  music  wakes 
Responsive  tones  from  harps  of  gold,  that  hang, 
Self-touched,  on  life's  fair  tree !    Alas, 
His  was  the  desolation  of  a  ruin, 
Too  beautiful  to  perish,  and  he  stood, 
The  leafless  oak,  where  all  was  sere  and  blight. 
Still  through  the  echoing  chambers  of  his  soul, 
Mournful  and  tender  music-winds  yet  swept, 
Mocking  the  human  hope  —  forgetfulness ! 
But  Freedom  came  at  last ;  the  bird  could  soar, 
And  sing,  and  echo  songs  of  rapture  wild. 
Death  opened  his  dark  cage,  and  genius  sped, 
On  swift,  untiring  pinions,  to  its  home. 
There,  sad  Beethoven,  no  false  love  will  wring 
The  drops  of  anguish  from  a  bleeding  heart, 
No  sordid  flesh  will  name  thee  poor  and  base. 
Thou  art  among  thy  kindred,  poet  blest, 
And  mingle  thy  pure  thoughts  ^ith  those  as  pure. 
Bright  is  thy  martyr's  crown.    Oh  !  God  be  praised, 
The  life  we  live  hath  such  continuation. 
What  though  we  strive  in  vain  for  perfect  truth, 
Or  sigh  in  fruitless  sorrow  for  much  wisdom, 
And  gaze  on  beauty  and  the  distant  stars, 
Weeping  we  are  but  mortal.    There  ivill  be 
Rejoicing,  and  vast  knowledge,  loveliness 
That  knows  of  no  decay.    Love,  deathless  after  death  5 
Mind  shall  meet  answering  mind  ; 
Thought  shall  be  free  to  range  and  never  sleep ; 
Earth's  tears  forgotten,  and  its  wrongs  erased ; 
The  lost  restored,  fresh  as  when  first  it  fled. 
Spirit !  behold  the  glorious  spirit-world, 
And  God  forever  worshipped  ! 
Sterling  Bush,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y,,  April,  1853. 
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HONEYMOONSHINE. 

BY    J.     K.    FISHER. 

CHAPTER    I. 

I  AM  usually  cautious  not  to  display  any  posses- 
sions or  acquirements  that  might  excite  in  others, 
who  do  not  possess  them,  any  painful  sense  of 
inferiority;  and  this  caution  has  sometimes  occa- 
sioned others,  who  presumed  upon  my  ignorance,  to 
say  things  in  foreign  languages,  in  my  presence, 
which  they  would  not  wish  me  to  hear.  In  such 
cases,  of  course,  I  have  to  choose  between  a  kind  of 
eaves-dropping,  and  a  display  that  I  object  to ;  and 
when,  in  addition,  a  manifestation  of  my  knowledge 
would  show  that  I  hafl  understood  some  things  that 
had  been  said,  I  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
decide  what  to  do,  in  case  I  were  not  at  liberty 
to  walk  away.  In  this  dilema  I  once  found  myself, 
during  a  long  journey,  as  to  time,  from  Parma  to 
Florence. 

Having  bargained  for  my  passage,  in  a  small  car- 
riage, called  a  Vettura,  with  four  seats  inside  and 
one  outside,  besides  that  of  the  driver  ;  I  found  my 
seat  beside  a  priest  of  middle  age,  and  in  front  of  a 
young  lady  and  gentleman  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance.  My  silent  and  respectful  salutation 
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was  returned  with  equal  silence  ;  but  soon  after  I 
was  seated,  the  priest  contrived  to  suggest  some- 
thing for  my  convenience,  which  gave  occasion  for 
a  reply.  This  kind  of  civility  the  Italians  usually 
intend  as  an  introduction  to  conversation ;  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  mutual  wants  incident  to  the 
temporary  companionship  shall  be  the  sole  subject  of 
such  conversation,  until  the  parties  shall  have  time 
to  judge  whether  a  wider  range  would  be  agreeable 
to  both.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
priests  rarely  if  ever  fail  to  receive  with  courtesy 
any  advances  towards  a  conversation  that  may 
afford  entertainment  to  those  who  accidentally  fall 
in  their  way.  In  the  present  case  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  met  with  one  whose  disposition 
seemed,  to  be  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
union  of  polite  breeding  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  At  the  same ,  time,  I  afterwards 
found,  there  was  in  him  more  of  the  man  of  the 
world  than  is  usually  apparent  in  men  of  his  order, 
and  far  more  than  Protestant  dissenters  could  fully 
tolerate. 

Having  placed  me  at  ease,  he  soon  found  occa- 
sion to  offer  some  civilities  to  the  lady  and  gentleman 
on  the  back  seat.  They  failed ;  because  the  objects 
of  them  were,  or  affected  to  be,  so  ignorant  of  the 
Italian  and  even  of  the  French  language,  that  they 
could  scarcely  understand  what  was  addressed  to 
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them.  I  easily  perceived  that  they  were  English  j 
but,  as  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  their  ignorance  of 
French  and  Italian,  I  did  not  deem  it  right  to  force 
them  by  any  explanations  in  their  own  language. 
It  was  mere  suspicion ;  and  there  was  no  other 
appearance  of  unwillingness  to  comply  with  the 
custom  of  the  country,  which  is  more  social  than 
that  of  England,  in  regard  to  intercourse  between 
strangers  who  are  for  a  time  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

The  priest  had  the  tact  to  give  up  his  point,  in 
such  a  manner  as,  I  thought,  was  considered  compli- 
mentary to  those  whom  he  had  failed  to  interest.  I 
then  ventured  to  call  his  attention  to  some  object  by 
the  road-side ;  and  we  soon  got  thoroughly  engaged 
in  a  conversation  that,  to  me  at  least,  was  full  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  "Whether  it  was  from  their 
own  extreme  ignorance  of  Italian,  or  from  my  profi- 
ciency in  it,  or  from  the  quickness  of  apprehension  of 
niy  companion,  or  from  all  combined,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  our  English  fellow-travel- 
lers had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  I  could  under- 
stand what  they  said,  for  they  soon  had  their  pleasant 
talk  in  a  cooing  undertone ;  and  used  expressions 
which,  I  suppose,  were  all  right  between  themselves 
alone ;  but  which  most  people,  especially  those  who 
profess  to  be  authorities,  would  hardly  deem  advi- 
sable in  the  presence  of  others  who  understood  them. 
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Whether  it  is  proper  for  me  to  relate,  especially 
in  a  public  manner  — suppressing,  of  course,  all  that 
could  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are 
most  concerned — a  conversation  of  this  nature,  I 
am  in  some  some  doubt ;  but,  as  it  will  help  me  to 
give  some  true  information  in  regard  to  a  difficult 
and  little  explained  period  in  the  progress  of  affairs 
of  the  heart,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  avail 
myself  of  it.  It  is  to  be  considered,  in  favor  of  this 
view,  that  novelists,  whose  business  it  is  to  show 
young  people  how  to  make  love,  and  to  secure  to 
themselves  those  upon  whom  their  affections  are 
fixed,  almost  always  shrink  from  the  more  difficult 
task  of  teaching  them  how  to  preserve  it  —  how  to 
keep  up  in  matrimony  the  intense  devotion  that 
leads  to  it.  This  is  especially  important  in  our 
country,  where  judges  and  legislatures  are  somewhat 
too  facile  in  dissolving  the  legal  bonds  which  hold 
imperfect  hearts  together. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  much  of  the  discourse 
of  my  philosophic  clerical  friend — for  a  good  friend 
he  became  ;  but  some  of  his  comments  upon  the  fine 
sayings  of  the  principals  in  the  conversation  were  so 
good  that  they  ought  to  be  preserved.  Our  own 
conversation  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  be- 
fore either  of  us  noticed  what  our  happy  friends  were 
saying  ;  and  it  would  probably  have  continued  much 
longer,  without  even  partial  abatement,  had  not  the 
15 
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priest  by  occasional  glances,  and  bridled  smiles, 
caused  me  to  suspect  that  he  as  well  as  I  under- 
stood English. 

"Parlano  con  multo  expressions"  said  the  priest. 
But  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  com- 
ments were  always  in  Italian,  I  will  give  them  in 
English,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  if  any  there 
be,  who  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  former 
language. 

"Our  friends  speak  with  much  expression,"  said 
the  priest,  whose  name  I  shall  call  Monti,  as  his 
real  name  is  not  easily  pronounceable. 

The  peculiar,  though  slight  emphasis  which  he 
gave  to  the  word  "  expression,"  was  such  as  to  leave 
it  doubtful  whether  he  really  understood  the  lan- 
guage. It  was  just  that  delicate  management  which 
would  allow  me  to  answer  with  respect  to  the  tone, 
if  I  did  not  understand  the  words,  or  to  speak  of 
the  words,  if  I  did  understand  them. 

"  Lovers,  when  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  cannot  understand  them,  would  naturally,  I 
should  think,  speak  with  expression,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  You  take  our  fellow  travellers  to  be  lovers?" 

"Yes;  still  lovers." 

"  It  is  precisely  my  view  of  the  case.  I  suspect 
that  you  partly  understand  what  they  have  said." 

"  I  believe  I  have  understood  some  part  of  it.  As 
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We  agree  in  our  views  of  the  matter ;  I  presume 
that  you  also  are  not  ignorant  of  English." 

"  Not  altogether."  This  was  said  with  a  sly 
look,  which  brought  from  me  a  laugh,  in  which  he 
joined  merrily.  He  was  a  tolerable  English  scholar; 
and  he  understood  as  well  as  I  did  all  the  tender 
things  they  said.  We  both  managed  to  appear  as 
if  we  were  dividing  our  attention  between  the  level 
landscape,  and  our  own  broken  conversation,  while 
really  we  were  listening  to  and  commenting  upon 
the  love-talk  of  our  companions.  If  any  virtuous 
and  wise  people  should  find  fault  with  this  conduct 
in  a  reverend  priest,  and  think  it  hardly  becoming 
even  the  student  of  romance  who  participated  in  the 
offence,  I  beg  them  to  feel  assured  that  neither  of 
us  deemed  it  at  all  likely  that  a  word  could  be  said 
that  would  in  the  least  diminish  our  respect  for 
those  whom  we  thus  listened  to.  My  friend  Monti 
is  a  liberal  man,  too  well  bred,  and  too  wise,  to  take 
a  wrong  view  of  what  more  rigid  priests  deem 
frivolous  talk  ;  and  I  have  always  had  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  whatever  can  make  people  love 
each  other,  and  look  as  if  they  did  not  regret  the 
legal  bonds  they  had  taken  upon  themselves.  I 
hope  all  this  apology  will  be  sufficient;  and  will 
now  give  what  I  can  recollect  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  discourse  of  our  interesting  friends. 

"  How  charmingly  he  talks  ;  will  he  talk  so  next 
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year  —  ten  years  hence?     Will  lie  talk   lovingly 
when  black  has  become  grey  ? " 

"  We  must  not  think  of  the  evil  that  may  come. 
The  present  is  enough  for  us ;  for  the  present,  he 
cannot  say  more  than  is  true.  Ah !  dearest !  I 
pray  you  not  to  suspect  that  any  shade  of  exaggera- 
tion will  ever  impair  the  expressions  of  my  affection 
for  you.  Believe ;  oh,  believe  every  word,  in  its 
fullest  force !  I  would  have  you  love  me,  next 
year,  and  forever ;  and  I  would  merit  your  love,  if 
all  that  is  in  my  power  can  merit  it ;  sincerity,  at 
least,  I  can  offer." 

"  Dearest :  you  men  always  make  flattering 
speeches,  which  we  women  always  try  to  believe, 
and  generally  do  believe,  even  when  they  are  not  a 
quarter  true  ;  you  must,  therefore,  forgive  me,  love, 
if  I  cannot  be  perfectly  assured.  But  I  believe 
that  you  are  now  sincere  ;  because  you  never  have 
spoken  unkindly  to  me,  nor  failed  to  do  whatever 
you  believed  I  desired,  even  at  great  inconvenience 
to  yourself.  It  is  much  to  rely  upon,  that  in  the 
three  years  since  we  first  met,  not  one  word,  or  deed, 
or  sign  of  indifference,  has  ever  caused  me  to  doubt 
your  affection ;  only  my  sense  of  my  own  deficien- 
cies makes  me  doubt ;  thus,  do  our  own  consciences 
punish  us  for  the  neglect  of  the  laws  that  would 
lead  to  felicity." 

"  And  were  you  all  your  kind  heart  could  wish, 
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could  you  then  love  me  ?  I  tremble  when  I  think 
of  it,  lest  you  should  find  in  me  that  which  will  pull 
down  what  imagination  has  built  up,  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  generous  heart.  We  think  alike ;  or 
rather,  we  see  alike  ;  in  the  lives  of  nearly  all  who 
rank  as  good  and  agreeable  people,  love  seems  to 
fade  into  contentment,  at  the  best,  after  a  few  years 
of  matrimony.  And  this,  for  ourselves,  we  dread ; 
while  we  now  feel  assured  of  a  deep  and  strong 
affection,  we  fear  the  mutual  discovery  of  defects 
that  love  could  not  look  upon,  and  yet  preserve  the 
strength  which  imagination,  trained  in  the  school  of 
romance  and  poetry,  had  given  it  in  the  guarded 
days  of  courtship.  My  Mary,  we  must  both  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  while  it  is  strong  within  us,  admonish 
each  other,  and  exhort  each  other  ;  so  that  when  the 
novelty  and  freshness  of  our  acquirements  have 
departed,  we  may  still  find  in  each  other  the  means 
by  which  our  present  happy  attachment  may  be 
preserved." 

"  I  pray  you  always  thus  to  cherish  me,  and 
improve  me ;  none  can  influence  me  as  you  can  ; 
and  the  consciousness  that  upon  my  merits,  in  a 
great  measure,  must  depend  the  love  with  which  you 
will  regard  me,  in  future  years,  when  others  have 
grown  lukewarm,  this  consciousness  will  make  me 
an  anxious  seeker  of  truth." 

"  Could   I  teach  you  this,  I  might  hope  so  to 
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improve  myself  that  you  would  not  love  me  less  than 
now,  nor  find  in  lukewarm  contentment  the  poor 
substitute  for  true  happinness.  We  may,  perhaps, 
by  diligently  seeking  together,  find  the  treasure  we 
covet ;  but  be  assured  that  you  may  teach  me  fully 
as  much  as  I  can  teach  you;  you  can  tell  me 
whenever  a  word  of  mine,  relating  to  others,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  your  sense  of  propriety  ;  there  is 
no  one  who,  to  me,  can  be  so  potent  a  monitor  as 
you.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  ;  but  it  really  seems 
to  me  that  our  pretty  schemes  for  the  promotion  of 
our  felicity  are  not  so  foolish  as  our  follow  travellers 
might  deem  them,  if  they  understood  us." 

"  Dear  Harry,  what  think  you  our  friend  the 
priest  would  say,  if  we  sought  his  instruction  as  to 
the  means  of  happiness." 

"  Oh,  he  would  say  that  perfect  happiness  is  not 
to  be  found  by  imperfect  beings ;  he  would  prescribe 
Christian  heroism  —  the  doing  of  good  to  others. 
But  I  would  rather  consult  a  true  poet,  I  mean  one 
who  is  not  addicted  to  writing  without  a  strict  regard 
to  truth.  He  would  say  that  the  beautiful  is  the 
object  of  love." 

"  And  would  he  dissent  from  the  priest's  opinion, 
that  Christian  heroism  is  an  element  of  character 
without  which  no  one  can  long  be  beloved." 

"  If  by  that  is  meant,  that  one  should  dare  to 
encounter  all  that  may  befall  him  in  the  fulfilment 
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of  his  duty  —  that  he  should  not  shrink  from  deri- 
sion, from  poverty,  from  the  loss  of  the  esteem  that 
is  based  upon  error,  the  true  poet  would  not  say  that 
it  could  be  dispensed  with.  I  well  understand 
that  you  would  blush  for  my  unworthiness,  and 
your  esteem  for  me  would  be  diminished,  if  I  should 
assent  to  a  doubtful  maxim  of  the  fashionable  world, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  esteem  of  those  who 
move  in  it.  But,  though  esteem  be  indispensable 
to  love,  it  is  not  love ;  and  we  know  that  we  often 
esteem,  in  a  high  degree,  those  whom  we  could  not 
love  at  all.  The  poet  would  insist,  that  without  the 
refinement  which  results  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful,  there  can  be  nothing  that  he  would 
call  love." 

"  And  the  poet's  lesson  would  be,  that  not  only 
in  shape,  hue,  and  movement,  but  likewise  in 
thought,  in  imagination,  and  in  every  intellectual 
view,  we  should  be  able  to  minister  to  those  facul- 
ties which  the  poet  addresses.  To  be  beloved,  one 
should  be  the  living  embodiment  of  the  poet's  ideal 
conception." 

"  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  hard  but  noble  task 
which  the  poet  teacher  would  impose  upon  us." 

"  And  the  priest  would  teach,  that  the  welfare  of 
all,  and  not  idolatrous  devotion  to  one,  should  be  the 
true  man's  concern." 

"  Such,  if  I  understand  them,  is  the  doctrine  of 
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religious  teachers.     But  when  I  look  upon  you,  and 
remember  that  I  have  plighted  my  faith  to  cherish 
you,    and  that  you  have  left  all  for  me,  I  cannot 
assent  to  any  doctrine  that  would  require  me  to 
neglect  your  happiness.     A  narrow  view  of  religion 
leads   to  asceticism,  and  thence  to  barbarism.     A 
just  and  enlightened  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  maxims  —  not  the  practices  —  of  the  liberal  men 
of  the  age,  whether  they  be  capitalists,  tradesmen, 
or  professional  men ;  they  say  that  a  faithful  exercise 
of  their   talents,  in  their  respective  callings,   will 
benefit  their  fellow  men,  by  giving  them  employ- 
ment, and  means  of  honorable  livelihood,  more  than 
the  almsgiving  by  which  narrow-minded    teachers 
would   force  them  to   dissipate  their  capital,    and 
render  themselves  powerless.     My  dear  love,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  —  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
if  you  can  help  it  -  -  when  I  say  that  it  requires 
more  caution  and  good  sense  than  we  generally  find 
in  a  profession  that  is  nearly  exempt  from  criticism, 
to   understand  what  religion  really  does  require ; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  teachers  of  our  time 
are  too  much  like  those  of  another  age,  who  burdened 
men's  consciences  with  imaginary  sins,  and  rendered 
religion  oppressive,  until  they  occasioned  it  to  be 
rejected." 

"  Well,   then ;  religion,  if  not  its  teachers,  will 
allow  us  to  devote  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to 
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those  whom  we  love.  We  have  only  to  abstain  from 
vice,  and  do  our  part  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  relieve,  in  a  prudent  way,  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves  ;  and  then  we  may  study  with  the 
poet,  to  learn  his  art  of  pleasing,  and  so  acquire  the 
power  to  keep  love  alive,  even  when  domestic  cares 
and  faded  cheeks  would  seem  too  much  for  his 
endurance  ? " 

"Not  exactly  so,  dearest:  religion,  so  far  from 
being  less  exacting  than  the  principle  of  honor, 
which  contradistinguishes  the  gentleman  from  the 
vulgar  tradesman,  is  even  more  exacting.  It  would 
require  us  to  deny  ourselves,  on  many  occasions ;  to 
incur  hazards  that  might  lead  to  poverty ;  and  to 
forego  tempting  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  others.  I  conceive  that  the  liberal 
man  of  business  is  at  agreement  with  the  enlight- 
ened Christian,  when  he  denounces  the  tradesman 
who,  while  he  is  wealthy,  shrinks  from  hazarding  his 
money  in  untried  enterprises,  on  the  plea  that  some 
richer  men,  or  some  who  ought  to  be  more  benefit- 
ed, ought  to  take  the  hazard.  The  principle  of 
honor  requires  courage,  in  all  things  in  which  the 
good  of  one's  king  or  country,  or  one's  family  or 
friends,  is  to  be  preserved  or  promoted  ;  it  requires 
that  one  should  be  foremost  in  battle,  that  he  should 
hazard  his  property  and  forego  his  ease,  when 
those  who  are  of  his  class,  and  ready  to  do  likewise. 
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stood  in  need  of  his  aid  :  but  religion  requires  cour- 
age on  more  occasions  than  these;  it  requires  us  to 
peril  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  whenever  the  welfare  of 
society,  even  of  those  who  will  not  do  likewise,  may 
be  promoted  by  our  adventure  more  than  by  our 
safe  pursuit  of  gain.  I  hold  that  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  who  perilled  his  whole  fortune  in  the 
first  canals,  was  a  man  of  Christian  courage,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  liberality,  and  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  gentleman:  and  this  high  moral  courage,  that 
with  the  gentleman  may  spring  from  pride,  but  in 
the  Christian  springs  from  love,  is  an  element  of 
character  which  no  one  can  dispense  with,  and  yet 
be  beloved." 

"  And  the  wife  should  not  love  the  husband  who, 
for  her  sake,  would  avoid  the  dangers  of  war,  or 
withhold  from  a  friend  of  merit  his  surety,  or  leave 
a  liberal  man  of  genius  to  be  fleeced  by  tradesmen." 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  could  you  love  me,  were  I,  for 
your  sake,  thus  to  flinch  from  my  duties  ? ': 

"  God  grant  that  I  may  never  desire  you  to  do 
so!" 

A  tear  fell  from  the  eye  of  the  lady  as  she  utter- 
ed this  prayer ;  and  I  presume  that  some  tender 
caressing  would  have  taken  place,  if  no  outlandish 
witnesses  had  been  present.  And  why  they  did  not 
express  their  feelings  in  this  manner  I  could  not 
see ;  for  Monti  and  I  were  both  too  liberal,  certainly 
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too  kind  towards  them,  to  be  envious  and  miserable 
at  the  sight  of  their  happiness  ;  and  it  was  really 
impossible  for  them  to  express  themselves  further  by 
words,  until  their  emotions  had  somewhat  subsided. 

Said  Monti :  "I  always  have  heard  that  the 
English  depended  on  principle,  rather  than  on  love, 
for  their  happiness,  or  contentment,  in  the  married 
state ;  but  these  people  seem  to  love  like  Italians. 
But  I  never  heard  before  of  a  deliberate  plan  to 
secure  the  endurance  of  love,  by  the  aid  of  religion 
and  poetry.  Is  this  the  way  you  English  —  for  I 
judge  by  your  understanding  of  what  they  have  said 
that  you  are  English,  —  is  this  the  way  you  ordi- 
narily proceed  in  your  love  affairs  ? 5: 

"  I  don't  know,  never  having  been  much  in- 
structed in  the  matter.  I  am  of  English  descent, 
but  an  American.  My  countrymen,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  make  love  each  in  his  own 
way.  How  they  keep  from  lukewarmness,  I  never 
found  out ;  for  they  do  not  talk  openly  of  their 
love  affairs,  as  yours  do.  But  as  they  are  a  calcu- 
lating people,  those  of  them  who  have  brains,  I 
presume  they  reason  upon  the  matter,  and  adopt 
whatever  course  they  deem  best,  so  long  as  they 
think  it  will  pay." 

"  Pay !  you  surprise  me  ;  do  any  people  expect 
love  to  pay  ? " 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that  while  a  man  is  very 
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desirous  that  his  wife  should  love  him,  he  endeavors 
to  appear  so  that  she  will  love  him.  In  most  cases, 
they  make  false  pretences,  as  there  are  more  rogues 
than  honest  men  ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
cheat  is  detected ;  but  then  as  there  may  be  false 
pretences  on  both  sides,  they  get  along  decently,  — 
though  they  may  actually  be  lukewarm,  or  even 
cool." 

"  Well,  you  relieve  me  !  A  while  since  I  wished 
I  was  not  a  priest ;  but  now  I  am  content  with  the 
chance  of  becoming  a  Christian  hero,  and  willing  to 
resign  that  of  being  a  happy  husband." 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  there  are  a  few  of 
the  best  in  my  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I 
dare  say  that  good  breeding  and  good  taste  when 
they  coexist,  produce,  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England  or  Italy,  such  effects  as  this  happy  couple 
have  unwittingly  exhibited,  to  make  you  a  better 
priest,  and  me  a  better  painter,  and  to  prepare  me 
for  a  better  condition,  if  that  be  in  reserve  for  me." 

"  You  think  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
love?" 

"  I  only  think  so  :  but  I  know  that  these  are  not 
ordinary  people ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  attentions  to  each  other  have  been  more  re- 
fined than  those  which  the  pseudo-genteel  of  any 
country  bestow  upon  each  other." 

"  And  you  would  tempt  me  to  hope  that  a  poor 
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priest,  who  is  willing  to  follow  the  dictates  of  this 
English  reason,  or  love-philosophy,  might  become  as 
happy  as  this  gentleman  seems  to  be." 

"  I  would  not  advise  that  a  priest  should  abjure 
his  order,  unless  he  has  a  moderate  fortune,  for  the 
sake  of  seeking  such  felicity  as  we  are  now  contem- 
plating ;  but  if  he  has  already  found  a  lady  like 
this,  I  can  tell  him  what  I  would  do.  I  would 
make  known  to  her  my  wishes ;  and  if  she  consent- 
ed, I  would  apply  for  a  release  from  my  vows." 

"  Ah  !  you  protestants  are  merry  fellows.  You 
have  a  saying  — '  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  but  keep  your 
powder  "dry;'  —  this  double  dependence  you  would 
recommend  to  us :  before  we  give  up  our  church, 
you  would  advise  us  to  make  sure  of  the  favor  of 
the  ladies.  You  must  be  calculating  lovers." 

"  Generally  we  are.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we 
have  a  few  who  are  not  selfish.  If  any  man  is 
brave  enough  to  make  a  sacrifice,  he  needs  no  ad- 
vice to  do  so  ;  and  if  he  is  not,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  get  him  out  of  his  comfortable  living,  and  give 
him  no  reward  for  it." 

"  Well,  well,  you  think  one  might  find  many 
ladies  like  this  one." 

"  Not  many,  but  some." 

Monti  looked  much  like  a  backslider.  He  look- 
ed at  me  as  if  to  know  how  much  I  might  be  in 
earnest ;  then  at  the  lady  ;  then  out  of  the  window. 
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The  landlord  of  an  inn  relieved  him,  by  asking  in 
what  way  he  could  serve  us. 

We  alighted.  The  happy  couple  went  to  a  pri- 
vate parlor,  to  dine ;  the  unhappy  couple  went  to 
the  table  d'hote. 

CHAPTER  II. 

After  dinner,  Monti  and  I  strolled  out  to  see 
Italian  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Modena* 
Had  it  not  been  Italian  scenery,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  myself  much  to  look  at  it ;  indeed  it  was 
for  the  walk,  in  good  company,  that  I  went.  We 
rambled  and  talked,  leaving  our  Yettarino  to  sleep, 
while  his  horses  rested  and  ate.  An  hour  might 
have  passed,  when  we  reached  the  bank  of  a  little 
stream,  that  sometimes,  during  rains,  became  a  tor- 
rent, for  a  few  hours,  while  the  water  from  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  distant,  was  rapidly  drained  off.  A 
rocky  ridge  had  been  worn  through  by  the  stream  ; 
and  a  chasm  of  considerable  depth,  perhaps  fifty 
feet,  had  been  formed,  with  ragged  stones  at  the 
bottom,  and  precipitous  sides.  While  we  stood  ad- 
miring the  picturesque  effect  of  the  rocks  and 
shrubbery,  our  amiable  fellow  travellers  made  their 
appearance  on  the  opposite  side.  Just  in  front  of 
them  a  peasant  woman  was  playing  with  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age.  The  little  creature  was  laugh- 
ing, and  pulling  the  mother's  hands,  when  it  lost  its 
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hold,  and  fell  backwards,  rolling  down  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  ;  but  fortunately,  it  caught  by  a  slen- 
der shrub,  barely  sufficient  to  hold  it.  A  few  mo- 
ments would  have  exhausted  its  strength.  The 
mother  was  almost  frantic,  and  her  cries  had  an  ex- 
pression of  agony  that  we  seldom  hear  in  this  coun- 
try, where  there  is  more  restraint  upon  the  emo- 
tions. I  was  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
to  see  the  Englishman  lower  himself  down  the  verge 
of  the  cliff,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  and 
step,  with  imperturbable  coolness,  from  one  slight 
foothold  to  another,  until  he  reached  the  child,  and 
rescued  it.  The  mother  had  swooned,  and  was  still 
insensible;  the  English  lady  was  endeavoring  to 
restore  her,  and  neither  could  render  assistance. 
Monti  and  I  called  to  the  gallant  Englishman,  and 
begged  him  not  to  attempt  to  get  up  the  cliff,  until 
we  could  come  to  his  aid,  and  find  means  to  extri- 
cate him.  I  was  upon  the  point  of  addressing  him 
in  English;  but  Monti,  with  more  discretion,  observ- 
ing that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  surprise  him,  call- 
ed to  him  in  French,  to  which  he  answered  with 
such  readiness,  as  to  convince  us  that  he  was  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  language,  as  he  would,  a  few 
hours  before,  have  had  us  suppose.  He  requested 
us  to  procure  a  cord  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  child ;  and  assured  us  of  his  ability  to  maintain 
his  position  for  an  hour,  if  necessary.  "We  ran  in 
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different  directions;  one  of  us  crossed  below,  the 
other  above,  and  both  of  us  met  with  men,  who 
soon  reached  the  place,  with  ropes,  and  many  other 
things  which  their  ingenuity  suggested.  The  clam- 
or and  confusion  of  this  small  rabble  of  a  dozen 
peasants,  was  such,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
done,  had  no  cooler  heads  been  present ;  but  Monti, 
who  was  perfect  master  of  their  uncouth  dialect, 
managed  to  get  several  pieces  of  rope  from  them, 
which  we  tied  together,  and  having  made  a  proper 
noose  for  the  child,  he  attached  a  stone  to  it  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  lower  it,  and  soon  had  it  within 
reach  of  the  Englishman,  who  secured  the  child  in  a 
few  moments.  We  drew  up  the  child  safely.  We 
then  found  that  the  ropes  were  not  strong  enough  to 
be  trusted  to  draw  up  the  man,  and  advised  him  to 
wait  until  we  could  procure  better  means  for  his 
safety,  but  he  told  us  he  could  return  by  the  same 
steps  he  had  used  on  his  descent.  We  replied  that 
there  was  one  who  would  regret  to  have  him  incur 
unnecessary  risk.  Our  caution  was  seconded  by 
the  lady,  who  could  not  safely  approach  near  enough 
to  see  him,  but  who  begged  him  to  wait.  We  had 
sent  off  several  peasants,  who  soon  returned  with 
more  ropes,  and  chains,  and  pieces  of  harness,  out  of 
which  we  made  a  secure,  compound  line,  by  which 
we  easily  raised  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 
The  priest  and  I  both  shed  some  tears  of  sympa- 
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thy,  when  the  lucky  fellow  was  rewarded  by  the 
loving  embrace  of  his  wife. 

"  Per  Bocco,"  said  Monti,  "  you  English  reason 
Well  in  love  matters.  This  affair  will  do  much 
towards  keeping  away  lukewarmness,  after  the  roses 
have  faded." 

The  lady  soon  turned  to  the  priest,  and  frankly 
apologized,  in  good  French,  for  not  having  received 
more  courteously  his  kind  attempt  to  entertain  her ; 
and  expressed  her  lively  gratitude  to  both  of  us, 
for  the  exertions  we  had  made,  and  the  hazards  we 
had  incurred,  to  rescue  her  husband  from  danger. 
We  of  course  insisted  that  our  part  in  the  adventure 
had  been  but  very  slight,  and  that  the  whole  credit 
of  it  was  due  to  the  gallant  man  whom  we  had  been 
So  fortunate  as  to  assist  in  a  slight  degree.  The 
gentleman,  also,  with  less  earnestness,  but  with 
equal  cordiality,  made  his  acknowledgments;  and 
hoped  that  for  the  remainder  of  our  journey  we 
should  be  more  acquainted. 

In  the  meantime  the  mother  had  recovered  ;  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  sobbing,  and  hug* 
ging  her  child,  ran  to  the  Englishman,  and  hugged 
and  wept  upon  his  bosom  in  a  way  that  might  have 
done  his  heart  more  good  than  it  did  to  his  linen. 
The  grateful  creature  then  fell  upon  her  knees  to  his 
wife,  kissed  her  hands,  and  begged  many  thousand 
pardons  for  her  presumption.  Finally  we  parted, 

16 
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receiving  all  sorts  of  blessings  from  the  crowd,  and 
arrived  at  the  inn  in  time  for  a  moonlight  ride. 

"  Shall  we  let  them  know  that  we  understand 
English  ? "  asked  Monti,  as  soon  as  he  found  an 
opportunity. 

"Better  not;  we  have  heard  more  than  they 
would  wish,  but  not  so  much  as  we  wish.  I  am  an 
artist,  and  must  study  nature ;  and  you  will  be  none 
the  less  wise  for  listening  to  a  little  real  love  talk. 
We  do  very  well  as  the  matter  now  stands." 

"  Nay ;  but  after  what  has  happened,  will  it  do 
for  us  to  allow  them  to  say  before  us  what  they  do 
not  wish  us  to  understand,  Had  we  not  better  con- 
fess our  fault,  or  at  least  speak  dem  a  leetel  Eng- 
lish ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  It  might  do  for  you  ;  but  if  I  get 
into  an  explanation,  they  will  soon  see  that  I  am  all 
English,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned." 

"  So  be  it ;  you  shall  study  art ;  and  I  shall  study 
—  what  a  priest  should  not  study." 

Poor  Monti !  The  sigh,  and  the  woful  look,  with 
which  he  delivered  this  acquiescence  in  my  disin- 
genuous resolution  to  persevere  in  eaves-dropping, 
made  me  fear,  even  then,  that  his  own  happiness 
would  be  in  some  measure  sacrificed.  I  afterwards 
was  applied  to  by  this  same  reverend  priest,  while 
in  Rome,  to  aid  him  in  eloping  with  a  lady,  and  in 
escaping  to  England,  where  they  reason  so  well  in 
love  affairs. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

Moonshine  is  pleasant,  in  a  summer  evening,  on 
the  level  plains  of  Modena.  For  some  time  we  kept 
up  a  general  conversation  in  French,  until  Monti, 
with  the  admirable  tact  which  distinguished  him, 
turned  the  discourse  so  that  the  happy  couple  could 
fairly  withdraw  from  it.  He  then  commenced  an 
earnest  conversation  with  me  in  Italian,  with  which 
our  fellow  travellers  were  both  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed. "What  we  said,  the  reader  will  not  care  to 
know ;  although,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a  priest 
has  a  heart  as  well  as  other  men ;  and  is  not  always 
content  with  his  vows,  that  compel  him  to  forget  the 
charms  of  woman.  Poor  Monti !  could  he  then 
have  met  any  agreeable  daughter  of  Eve,  especially 
one  from  England,  I  do  believe  he  would  have 
borrowed  a  laical  suit  of  clothes  from  me,  and  at 
once  paid  his  devotions  to  her. 

"  Ah,  dearest ;  you  men  are  fortunate  :  you  can 
bind  us  to  you,  by  deeds  of  noble  hazard  ;  how  can 
we  do  anything  to  endear  ourselves  to  you  ? " 

"  You  are  ever  ready  to  reward  us  for  the  mere 
performance  of  duties,  which  we  could  not  neglect 
without  losing  our  own  respect.  But  your  kind 
word  of  encouragement  may  have  been  the  means  of 
sustaining  my  self-possession,  while  I  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  child :  a  slight  agitation  might 
have  been  fatal  to  us  both." 
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"  And  our  plans  of  happiness,  that  he  half  sus- 
pected to  be  mere  waking  dreams,  will  they  not 
preserve  us  from  the  indifference  we  have  dreaded  ? 
Can  she  ever  love  him  less?  can  she  ever  love 
more  ? ' 

Poor  Monti :  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  sparkling 
in  the  moonbeams.  The  lady  leaned  upon  her  hus- 
band in  silent  bliss ;  even  I  was  affected.  I  looked, 
back,  and  fancied  I  saw  one  whom  I  had  sat  beside, 
in  social  circles,  trying  to  divine  whether  she  might 
be  the  one  whom  Providence  had  designed  for  me. 

"  The  dear  girl  will  always  be  adored ;  she  has 
never  for  a  instant  appeared  less  than  lovely :  we 
shall  never  be  inattentive,  nor  fail  to  do  all  that 
depends  upon  the  will ;  and  with  this  love  will  be 
content." 

"  And  we  will  be  like  John  Anderson  and  his 
ancient  spouse,  when  the  raven  locks  have  become 
like  the  snow." 

"  He  cannot  cease  to  love  her  ;  though  the  cares 
of  life  may  strive  to  disturb  him.  She  will  be  his 
solace ;  though  the  bloom  of  youth  may  fade,  the 
living  spirit  can  never  fail,  and  the  beautiful  can 
never  depart  from  it." 

A  sigh  escaped  from  the  lady;  another  from 
Monti.  Had  he  not  been  a  priest,  I  should  have 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  the  lady  then  present. 
His  feelings  were  so  intense  that  he  could  not  talk, 
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"  Why  have  we  been  so  uncourteous  to  these 
gentlemen,  dearest  ? " 

"Because  we  judged  them,  as  we  judge  all 
strangers,  by  the  average  standard  of  their  class. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  by  accepting  the 
advances  of  strangers,  we  often  burden  ourselves 
with  a  companionship  which,  even  though  it  be  of 
short  duration,  mars  the  pleasure  we  might  enjoy 
without  it." 

"  But  they  seemed,  even  at  first,  to  be  men  who 
might  be  trusted." 

"  True  :  but  we  are  taught,  by  painful  experience, 
to  distrust  our  perceptions  of  character.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  devote  our  whole  attention  to  those 
whom  our  friends  select  for  us,  knowing  them  to  be 
congenial.  Were  I  alone,  I  probably  should  have 
done  as  they  seem  to  have  done ;  I  should  gradually 
have  glided  from  mere  expressions  of  civility,  to 
general  conversation.  But  have  we  not  spent  our 
time  pleasantly?" 

"  Can  he  ask  the  question  ?" 

"It  is  hard  to  have  one's  advances  eluded  :  but 
well-bred  men,  as  these  are,  know  too  well  the 
necessity  of  caution  to  feel  mortified  by  it.  With- 
out such  caution  there  would  be  perpetual  war 
among  men,  on  account  of  the  insupportable  rude- 
ness of  the  greater  number,  whose  selfishness  is  not 
restrained  by  taste  or  by  honor." 
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"  But  will  not  reason,  spoken  in  tones  of  respect- 
ful kindness,  check  the  indulgence  of  inclinations 
that  may  be  annoying  to  others  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  in  most  cases  it  would,  if  there 
were  a  perception  of  truth  for  reason  to  act  upon. 
But  a  vulgar  person  has  no  perception  of  the  offen- 
siveness  of  the  habits  in  which  he  indulges.  I  take 
this  priest  to  be  a  gentleman,  from  principle,  and 
not  from  the  habits  in  which  he  has  been  bred. 
He  has  discovered  for  himself,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
what  is  agreeable  to  others ;  and  is  courageous 
enough  to  practice  accordingly.  Have  you  noticed 
that  he  snuffs  ? " 

«  No." 

"  Nor  do  I  suppose  any  one  sees  him  indulge  in 
that  unfortunate  habit,  in  the  presence  of  those 
whom  he  does  not  know  beforehand  to  be  indifferent 
to  it.  But  when  he  alights,  he  indemnifies  himself 
for  his  self-denial.  Now  this  is  all  we  expect  from 
a  gentleman:  if  he  went  farther,  if  he  aban- 
doned the  practice  altogether,  he  would  be  so  far  a 
Christian." 

Monti  turned  his  eye  towards  me  ;  looked  some- 
what absorbed  for  a  few  minutes;  drew  out  his 
snuff-box,  unobserved  by  our  friends,  and  threw  it 
out  of  the  window. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  he,  "  that  mediocrity  in 
manners,  as  in  art,  should  not  be  intentionally 
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practised :  what  depends  upon  the  will  should  be 
done  at  once,  and  done  always ;  the  taste  will  then 
improve  and  become  the  ally  of  the  powers,  instead 
of  remaining  the  antagonist.  These  English  people 
reason  well  upon  the  social  principle,  as  they  do 
upon  the  principle  of  love  :  and  I  do  not  know  why 
it  is,  but  though  I  have  often  read  and  heard  and 
considered  this  matter  before,  it  never  took  hold  of 
me  until  now." 

"  We  are  led  by  those  whom  we  admire." 
"  Whence  you  infer  that  I  admire  these  leaders. 
You  are  right." 
Good  night ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Monti  never  got  over  the  effects  of  that  ride. 
Two  years  after,  he  came  to  me,  in  Rome ;  told 
me  he  had  obtained  a  release  from  his  obligations  as 
a  priest,  and  wished  me  to  aid  him  in  running  away 
with  a  lady.  I  endeavored  to  help  him  through 
his  trouble ;  and  actually  got  my  own  passport  pre- 
pared for  him.  Luckily  for  both  of  us,  the  lady 
was  irresolute  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  parents 
clandestinely.  Time  for  relenting  was  allowed; 
and  the  father,  whose  chief  objection  was  that  Monti 
must  have  become  a  heretic,  since  he  had  relin- 
quished a  fair  prospect  of  distinction  in  the  church, 
became  satisfied  that  love  alone  had  influenced  him. 
He  consented. 
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Since  the  troubles  in  Italy,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Monti,  dated  in  London  :  the  following  extract 
from  it  will  show  what  may  result  from  an  indis- 
creet exhibition  of  what  is  dearer,  to  some,  than 
learning  or  even  wealth ;  and  which  display  may 
therefore  be  more  mischievous  than  pedantry,  or  the 
ostentation  of  those  who  are  called  purse-proud. 

"  I  am  now  relieved  from  the  embarrassments 
occasioned  by  the  part  I  took  in  the  Roman  revolu- 
tion, which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  flee,  and 
leave  my  family.  They  have  since  joined  me,  and 
we  are  comfortable  and  happy.  We  have  four 
children  who  are  a  great  comfort  to  us. 

My  wife  has  the  same  excellent  love-philosophy 
as  the  lady  we  travelled  with  from  Parma  to 
Bologna,  on  our  way  to  Florence.  We  have  never 
once  been  in  the  least  displeased  with  each  other. 

The  little  patrimony  I  had,  has  been  confiscated, 
as  has  the  property  of  my  wife's  father  ;  but  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  well  employed  in  teaching 
Italian ;  and  I  obtain  a  comfortable  support,  and 
save  six  or  seven  pounds  per  month.  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  :  A  friend 
recommended  me  to  a  family  of  his  acquaintance,  to 
teach  Italian  to  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  o 
age.  He  took  me  to  the  house.  Whom  did  I  see  ? 
you  will  possibly  divine :  it  was  the  very  lady  we 
both  so  well  remember.  She  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
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adventure  at  the  ravine  near  Modena,  which  she  has 
not  forgotten.  She  mentioned  you  with  great 
warmth ;  and  asked  if  I  had  seen  you  since  our 
journey.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  you  are  an 
American.  She  blushed  :  but  I  assured  her  that 
you  entertained  the  highest  admiration  for  her  and 
her  husband.  She  replied,  that  she  will  always 
remember  you  with  pleasure. 

Well :  this  lady  has  done  much  for  me,  to  obtain 
employment  for  me  ;  and  she  has  kindly  visited  my 
wife,  and  frequently  invited  her  to  little  parties,  in 
which  literary  people  meet.  I  should  tell  you  that 
her"  husband  has  attained  eminence  in  the  literary 
profession ;  and  that  she  is  of  much  assistance  to 
him. 

Poor  Monti!  after  losing  a  competency  and  a 
sure  prospect  of  eminence  in  the  church,  he  finds 
himself  with  a  wife  and  large  family,  and  no  means 
of  support  but  the  precarious  profession  of  a  teacher, 
among  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  reduced 
to  the  same  necessity,  and  must  necessarily  be  his 
competitors.  May  his  health  never  fail,  and  may 
his  friends  appreciate  the  excellence  of  his  heart. 
He  has  no  selfishness  about  him ;  and  he  will  not 
mourn  for  the  bishopric  he  might  have  attained, 
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KISSES. 

B7    AGNES    LESLIE  . 

On  her  fingers,  white  and  slender, 

Kisses  rain  unheeded ; 
Pressures  careless,  cold,  and  tender, 

Like  the  love  they  've  pleaded. 

Cold  and  careless,  never  tender, 
Lists  she  to  their  wooing  ; 

Will  her  proud  heart  ne'er  surrender 
To  their  courtly  sueing  ? 

Once  a  poet  kissed  those  fingers,  — 
Poor  he  was  and  nameless,  — 

Yet  the  memory  still  lingers, 
Something  sweet  and  blameless. 


Once,  ah  once,  with  sudden  passion 
Through  the  worldly  breaking, 

Lips  that  now  are  cold  and  ashen, 
Gave  their  last  leave-taking. 

Through  all  homage  she  hath  cherished 
Love's  last,  sweetest  pressure  — 

Memory  only  hath  not  perished, 
With  her  buried  treasure. 
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She  will  never  feel  such  kisses 

Of  another's  given. 
In  her  stately  home  she  missea 

All  the  joy  of  living, 
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TIM  AND  ROSWELL. 

TIM,  with  his  beggar's  basket  on  his  arm, 

Went  sauntering  down  the  lane  one  summer  day, 

Listening,  with  lazy  wonder,  to  the  swarm 
Of  merry  bob-o '-links,  that  cheered  the  way, 

And  idly  gazing,  as  if  half  asleep, 

On  heards  of  sweet-breathed  cows  and  fleecy  sheep. 

No  breakfast  yet  poor  Tim  had  had  that  morn, 
Although  his  appetite  was  keen  and  stout ; 

He  almost  grudged  the  bob-o '-links  the  corn 
They  gathered  up  amid  the  sheaves  about ; 

But  pushing  back  his  old,  gray,  fuzzy  cap, 

He  thought  for  breakfast  he  'd  just  take  a  nap. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  little  piping  voice 
Singing  in  broken,  untaught  measure  near, 

And  starting  up  —  delighted  at  the  noise 

That  seemed  to  promise  more  substantial  cheer 

For  empty  stomachs  than  the  thin  and  cheap 

Imaginary  meals  devoured  in  sleep. 

He  crossed  a  stile  and,  just  before  him,  stood 
A  low-roofed  cot  of  some  forgotten  date, 

Sheltered  and  shadowed  by  a  pleasant  wood, 
Its  entrance  guarded  by  a  rustic  gate  ; 

And  standing  near  its  low-browed,  mossy  door, 

A  little  boy  of  some  three  years  or  more. 
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Tiin  stood  admiring,  for  the  child,  in  sooth, 

Was  bright  and  winning,  with  a  fair  round  face  ; 

And  though  his  garments  were  of  cut  uncouth, 
Nor  worn  with  aught  of  proud  patrician  grace, 

'  Twas  all  the  same,  undoubtedly  to  him, 

Nor  mattered  more,  we  guess,  to  hungry  Tim. 

What  charmed  poor  Tim's  excited  fancy  most, 
And  proved  him  gifted  with  the  '  spark  divine,' 

Was  the  smart  feather,  furnished  by  some  roost, 
Where  barn-door  fowls  in  Morpheus'  arms  recline, 

That  daintily  above  the  baby  brow 

With  military  smartness  seemed  to  grow, 

This  and  the  ruddy  pear  that  in  his  hand 

He  tightly  held,  and  which  to  poor  Tim  looked 

So  ripe  and  luscious  —  seeming  to  expand 

And  grow  before  his  eyes  —  he  scarcely  brooked 

To  gaze  another  moment  and  not  make 

The  fruit  a  prize  for  his  own  stomach's  sake. 

'  Tell  me  your  name,'  Tim  said,  as  on  his  knees 
His  hands  he  rested,  bending  toward  the  child, 

'  Othwell,  thir,'  lisped  the  small  one,  '  if  ou  peathe.' 
Tim  mimicked, '  Othwell !  oh  ! '  and  archly  smiled. 

'  Is  that  your  pear? '  after  a  pause,  asked  he. 

'  Ith,'  answered  Roswell —  '  mammy  diy'd  it  me.' 

'  I'm  hungry,  Othwell,  and  it  looks  so  good  ; 

I've  had  no  breakfast  —  may  n't  I  have  a  slice  ?  ' 
The  little  boy  looked  up  at  Tim  and  stood, 

Two  great,  round  tear-drops  filling  up  his  eyes  — 
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'  I  ith  'nt  hungry  ;  take  it  all !  '  he  said, 

*  And  mammy' 11  div  ou  a  dreat  piethe  of  bread.' 

The  child  held  out  his  little  chubby  fist 
For  Tim  in  his  long,  dirty  hand  to  take, 

Then  putting  up  his  pouting  lips,  he  kissed 
His  grateful  comrade—* *  Ou  thall  have  a  cake, 

Too,  if  ou  want  it.'     In  the  cottage  door 

They  stepped,  and  Tim  stood,  sheepish,  on  the  floor. 

'  Div  Tim  thome  breakfatht,   mammy !  '     Broadly 
smiled 

The  good  houses-mother,  as  she  heard  the  sweet, 
Low,  lisping  pleading  of  her  darling  child  — 

*  Poor  Tim  tho  hungry  !  '     Giving  Tim  a  seat, 
She  brought  him  water  and  a  towel,  first, 
To  cleanse  his  face  and  hands  from  soil  and  dust, 

Then  sat  him  down  before  a  royal  meal 

Of  bread  and  milk,  to  which  poor  hungry  Tim 

Such  justice  did,  he  soon  began  to  feel 
A  comfortable  fulness,  rare  for  him  ; 

While  all  the  time  the  eyes  of  Roswell  followed. 

Delighted,  every  mouthful  that  he  swallowed. 

1  Well !  have  you  had  enough,  Tim  ?'   when  for  lack 
Of  room,  at  last  he  paused,  the  mother  said  — 

'  Then  take  those  dirty  rags  from  off  your  back 
And  stay  with  me  and  be  well  clothed  and  feed  ! ' 

So  Tim  remained,  and,  kindly  taught,  became 

A  brave,  good  man  —  an  honor  to  his  name. 

C.  M.   S. 
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BY    MBS.     N.     T.     MtrUBOE. 

I  SAT  one  evening  gazing  into  the  fire-light,  with 
folded  hands,  dreamy  eyes,  and  thoughts  wandering 
at  pleasure ;  and  as  I  sat  the  thought  came  into  my 
mind,  '  What  a  beautiful  world  is  this  in  which  we 
live ;  yes,  beautiful  in  its  order  and  dispensations,  in 
all  its  different  lights  and  shades ;  yes,  beautiful, 
for  in  all,  we  see  that  Hand  which  upholds  all  and 
governs  all,  we  hear  that  voice  which  has  said,  as 
thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 

Then  came  the  voice  of  the  doubter.  *  And  is 
life  beautiful?  Think  again,  O  mortal.  Yes, 
beautiful  to  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the  happy, 
who  have  not  proved  its  hollowness  and  vanity. 
But  what  is  it  when  care  comes,  and  grief  and  sor- 
row stnd  death?  Is  life  beautiful  to  her  who 
stands  by  her  dying  infant  ?  Is  it  beautiful  to  her 
who  is  alone  in  the  cold  world,  — her  earthly  support 
gone,  the  lips  that  had  vowed  before  God  to  love 
and  cherish  her,  silent  in  death  ?  Is  it  beautiful  to 
that  mother  looking  upon  her  son,  her  only  son,  who 
was  once  so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  good,  now  a  miser- 
able wretch,  herding  with  the  vile  and  the  depraved, 
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as  vile  and  depraved  as  they  ?  Oh,  is  it  beautiful  to 
the  strong  man  gazing  upon  the  cold  inanimate  form 
gone  from  his  embrace  ?  Is  life  so  beautiful  after 
all,  0  mortal  ?  Gazing  into  the  fire,  dreaming  thy 
bright  dreams,  it  will  do  for  thee  to  say,  How  beau- 
tiful is  life !  But  go  thou  forth  into  the  world,  go 
into  the  homes  of  poverty,  into  the  haunts  of  vice ; 
hear  the  groans  of  distress,  the  oaths  and  curses  of 

o 

sinful  men,  and  say,  is  life  beautiful  ?  Or  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  prosperous,  and  you 
will  find  aching  hearts  beating  beneath  rich  jewels, 
and  care-worn  brows  which  the  glitter  of  gold  cannot 
smooth ;  and  even  here  life  is  not  so  very  beautiful ! 
0  mortal,  life  is  beautiful  but  to  dreamers  like  thee, 
and  even  thou  wilt  go  forth  to-morrow  amid  the 
ways  and  haunts  of  men,  and  returning,  tired  and 
weary,  say,  Life  at  best  is  but  a  weary  pilgrimage.' 
And  is  it  so  ?  The  world  which  God  hath  made, 
which,  when  he  had  finished,  he  pronounced  it 
very  good;  the  creatures  whom  he  formed  in  his 
own  image,  whom  he  hath  made  a  little  lower  fhan 
angels,  —  is  this  world,  are  these  beings,  so  lost  in 
sin,  so  marred  by  man's  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe  ;  is  all  so  fallen 
that  there  is  nothing  but  sin,  and  misery,  and  deatfr? 
Is  there  no  beauty  here  ?  Hath  God  so  failed  in  his 
design  ;  hath  the  spirit  of  evil  so  conquered  ?  Not 
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so,  not  so.  What  is  beauty  ?  Not  the  clear,  cloudless 
sky  alone;  but  the  dark  clouds,  piled  up  one  above 
another,  with  their  gold  and  silver  edges,  are  also 
beautiful.  The  calm,  unruffled  surface  of  the  water 
is  beautiful ;  but  the  great  waves,  rising  one  after 
another,  dashing  against  the  high  rocks,  throwing 
their  white,  fleecy  foam  far  up  and  above  them,  are 
more  beatiful.  The  morning  hour  with  all  awaken- 
ing nature  is  beautiful,  so  is  the  moon,  so  also  is  the 
sunset  with  its  gorgeous  clouds  and  cooling  breeze, 
so  also  is  the  dark  night  with  its  calm,  quiet  stars 
looking  down  upon  us. 

And  not  alone  is  Nature  beautiful  when  she 
smiles  graciously  and  sweetly  upon  us,  but  the 
tempest  and  the  storm  have  their  beauty  ;  and  when 
they  have  passed,  how  doubly  beautiful  is  the 
repose  and  the  calm  which  follows,  and  which  we 
should  never  have  known,  had  we  not  felt  the 
tempest. 

And  as  with  nature,  so  with  life,  —  the  dark 
clouds  have  a  silver  lining.  Through  poverty  and 
sickness  gleam  the  lights  of  Hope  and  Faith ;  keep- 
ing watch  through  the  tempest,  untiring  and  trusting 
burns  ever  the  star  of  love  ;  and  how  beautiful  that 
Faith  that  Hope  that  Love !  more  beautiful  than  the 
brightness  of  prosperity,  or  the  sunshine  of  pleasure. 

Yes,  I,  dreamer,  sitting  by  the  fire,  I  know  that 
there  is  sin,  and  crime,  and  death  in  the  world,  I 

17 
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know  the  uncertainty  of  life,  I  know  how  over  its 
brightness,  in  the  midst  of  its  joyousness,  the  death- 
shadow  falls ;  I  know  how  souls  are  tried,  how  the 
bitter  tears  are  wrung  from  sorrowing  hearts;  I 
know  how  the  silence  of  death  comes  over  the  hap- 
piest and  best ;  I  know  the  frightfulness  and  the  hor- 
ror of  some  of  life's  phases,  — but  yet,  knowing  all 
this,  even  with  my  eyes  dimmed,  and  my  heart  aching 
with  this  consciousness,  I  say,  life  is  beautiful  — 
beautiful  in  its  order  and  dispensations,  beautiful  in 
its  lights  and  shades,  beautiful  in  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Beware,  0  man,  how  thou  easiest  thy  dark 
insinuations,  how  thou  callest  this  world  a  world  of 
sin  and  crime,  and  given  up  to  the  devil ;  beware 
how  thou  callest  thy  fellow-man  a  creature  of  sin 
and  corruption;  knowest  thou  not  it  is  God's 
world,  knowest  thou  not  we  are  his  creatures  ? 

'  But,  dreamer,  it  is  true  that  Nature  is  beautiful, 
— the  sky  is  as  blue  as  when  the  morning  stars  first 
sung  together,  the  seasons  come  and  go  in  beautiful 
regularity,  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  win- 
ter, the  birds  sing  as  sweetly,  the  waters  dash  and 
roll  the  same  as  when  God  bade  the  sea  appear,  the 
mountains  rise  in  their  grandeur,  the  valleys  lie  in 
their  calm  still  beauty ;  —  but  Nature  has  not  sinned, 
and  in  this,  Nature  is  not  a  true  type  of  life. 

What  is  it,  dreaming  mortal,  that  causest  thee 
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to  call  life  beautiful  ?  Has  it  been  to  thee  so  full 
of  pleasure  and  happiness  ?  Say,  when  the  dark 
shadow  crossed  thy  threshold,  when  death  came 
very  near  to  thee,  was  life  beautiful  then  ? ' 

'  Spirit  of  doubt,  my  eyes  were  dim  with  tears, 
my  heart  was  clouded  with  grief,  and  I  saw  not  the 
beauty  then ;  but  there  came  a  time  when  the  dark 
clouds  parted,  when  the  bright  light  shown  down 
from  heaven  even  upon  the  brow  of  my  dead,  when 
the  still  small  voice  spoke  to  my  soul,  Of  such  is 
the   kingdom   of  heaven.     How  blessed  were  the 
promises  that  were  given !     The  dark  clouds  rolled 
heavily  away,  the  light  of  heaven  illuminated  them, 
my   streaming   eyes   were  raised   from  earth,  my 
heart  which  had  been  so  murmuring  beneath   the 
allotments  of  God,  raised  a  humble  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness that  I  had  been  permitted  so  long  to  keep 
the  treasures  that  had  been  but  lent —  that  I  had 
been  thought  worthy  to  add  angels   to   the   host 
of  heaven.      In  the  calm  and   quiet  which  these 
thoughts  gave  to  my  soul,  I  said,  even  while  suf- 
fering this  great  affliction,  how  beautifully  is  our 
life  ordered,  in  that  the  Hand  which  wounds  is  able 
to  heal,  and  that  however  bitter  the  cup  which  is 
given  us  to  drink,  if  we  will  but  see  it,  the  same 
Hand  holds  an  antidote  for  the  draught.     O  spirit, 
murmuring  and  repining,  have  thy  loved  ones  never 
left  thee  for  the  better  land  ?  hast  thou  no  treasures 
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laid  up  in  heaven  ?  If  not,  if  all  thy  happiness  is 
centred  here,  then  I  pity  thee;  well  mayest  thou 
say,  that  life  is  a  weary  pilgrimage. 

Life  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  reflected  beauty. 
Only  when  viewed  through  the  light  streaming 
from  heaven,  only  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
immortality  is  it  beautiful.  But  that  is  its  true 
light,  that  is  the  light  in  which  God  has  shown  it 
to  us,  and  in  that  light  is  it  always  beautiful. 

To  the  blind  there  is  no  beauty  in  the  sunset,  or 
the  ocean,  or  the  lofty  mountain,  or  the  most  mag- 
nificent landscape ;  so  to  the  spiritually  blind,  there 
is  no  beauty  in  life ;  all  is  dark  —  the  film  of 
sensuality  has  gathered  over  their  vision,  they  have 
drained  worldly  pleasure  to  its  dregs,  sin  has 
blunted  their  faculties,  and  with  eyes  that  see 
no  beauty,  with  hearts  dead  to  all  holy  things, 
they  say,  Life  is  a  weary  journey,  better  it  were 
ended. 

But  if  the  blind  see  not  the  beauty  of  the  sunset, 
or  the  ocean,  or  the  landscape,  still  it  takes  not 
from  their  loveliness.  So,  because  poor  short- 
sighted mortals  see  not  the  beauty  of  life,  because 
their  eyes  are  not  spiritual  enough  to  discern  the 
glory  of  what  to  them  is  involved  in  mist  and 
obscurity,  still  their  short-sightedness  makes  it 
none  the  less  beautiful.' 

'  0  dreamer,  that  thou  art,  it  may  be  true,  what 
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thou  hast  said  of  death,  for  in  death  there  is  some- 
thing holy,  and  we  know  that  the  hand  of  God  is 
dealing  with  us,  but  what  sayest  thou  to  sin  and 
crime  ?  more  frequent  and  more  dreadful  are  their 
visits  than  those  of  death,  and  oh,  what  antidote  is 
there  for  the  bitter  draught  ?  Thou  wilt  not  say 
that  sin  is  beautiful ;  and  doth  it  not  enter  so  largely 
into  the  affairs  of  life  as  to  take  away  all  the  beauty 
of  which  thou  hast  spoken  ?  ' 

'  Spirit,  sin  is  not  beautiful.  It  is  because  erring 
mortals  have  so  represented  it,  that  it  has  entered 
so  largely,  and  had  such  painful  influence  upon  life. 
Sin  is  not  beautiful ;  but  even  sin,  yes,  and  crime,  are 
like  death,  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  Think  you 
they  have  a  power  mightier  than  the  mightiest? 
Has  thou  never  read  the  passage  of  Scripture,  0 
death  where  is  thy  sting,  the  sting  of  death  is  sin. 
Doth  not  the  Almighty  say  that  there  shall  come  a 
time  when  death  and  sin  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Oh, 
sin  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  reconcile  it  at  all  times  with  the  goodness  of  God. 
We  ask  in  our  blindness  why  are  such  things  allow- 
ed to  be  ? 

But,  doubter,  did'st  thou  never  see  how  sin  has 
been  the  means  of  calling  forth  many  virtues,  — for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  fortitude,  strength  ?  Were 
there  no  sin  in  the  world,  did  not  mortals  err, 
one  towards  another,  where  would  be  forgiveness 
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and  forbearance?  Were  there  no  poverty  y  where 
would  be  charity  ?  Were  we  all  virtuous  alike, 
where  would  be  the  need  of  that  injunction  of 
Scripture,  Be  charitable  one  towards  another  with 
brotherly  love.  Were  there  no  temptations,  where 
would  be  the  bright  examples  of  those  who  have 
overcome  temptation ;  where  would  be  that  godlike 
strength  which  springs  up  in  the  soul  that  resists 
evil  ? 

Oh,  sin  is  a  fearful  thing,  but  doth  not  even  this 
evil  but  show  forth  still  plainer  the  beauty  of  life, 
in  that,  to  all  that  are  tempted,  there  is  a  way  of 
escape?  God  hath  ordered  all  things  well.  Sin 
doth  but  make  virtue  show  forth  in  still  brighter 
colors,  as  a  day  of  storm  and  tempest  but  prepares 
to  enjoy  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  next. 

Blessed  then  art  thou,  dreamer  though  thou 
mayest  be,  who  looketh  upon  life  as  shining  with  a 
beauty  reflected  from  heaven;  who  sees  in  its 
storms  and  tempests  the  hand  of  Him  who  stills  the 
storm  and  speaks  peace  to  the  troubled  waters.  If 
it  be  a  dream,  awake  not  from  it;  it  will  make  thy 
path  of  life  pleasant,  it  will  gild  thy  darkest  hour 
with  brightness,  and  will  enable  thee  to  say  at  all 
times,  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good. 

Life  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  great  and  noble ; 
the  vestibule  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Here 
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we  have  but  faint  glimpses  of  what  we  shall  be 
hereafter ;  but  to  him  whose  spiritual  vision  is  clear, 
how  glorious  are  those  glimpses,  and  what  a  halo 
they  throw  even  over  this  mortal  life. 

Be  not  alarmed  if  the  world  call  thee  a  visionary 
and  a  dreamer ;  it  is  better  to  dream  than  to  doubt. 
But  thou  dreamest  not.  God  himself  hath  said, 
that  sin  and  death  shall  be  destroyed.  Are  they 
not  subservient  to  His  will,  a  part  of  his  almighty 
plan?  Doubt  not,  but  trust.  Learn  from  the 
Past.  Act  in  the  Present.  Hope  and  trust  for 
the  Future. 
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PHANTOMS. 

B  T    ABBIE    E.     REMINGTON. 

SEE  the  phantoms  as  they  come, 

Gliding  through  the  silent  room  ! 

First,  a  child  with  earnest  eyes, 

Deep  and  blue  as  April  skies, 

And  a  brow  as  lily  white, 

Crowned  with  curls  of  golden  light. 

Thus  he  looked  one  summer  day, 

When  he  rested,  "  tired  of  play,'* 

And  he  murmured,  soft  and  low, 

"  Sister  hold  the  baby  !  do  !  " 

With  his  head  upon  my  breast 

Vainly  did  he  try  to  rest  — 

In  my  arms  he  moaned  and  cried 

'Till  morning  came  —  then  smiled  and  died. 

Following  close  the  phantom  child, 
Comes  a  maiden,  meek  and  mild, 
One  who  learned  life's  lesson  well  — 
Better  than  her  lips  could  tell. 
Then  to  death  she  gave  her  hand, 
And  followed  to  the  "  Better  Land." 
Surely  heaven  hath  many  such, 
Those  who  love  and  suffer  muctf. 

Next  a  woman,  on  whose  brow 
Darkly  lies  the  shade  of  woe, 
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And  that  look  of  moveless  scorn, 

Seems  of  many  an  outrage  born. 

On  her  eye  a  wild  unrest 

Tells  of  life-long  dreams  unblest. 

She  had  loved  through  years  of  blame 

One  who  bare  a  blighted  name. 

All  the  scorning  world  might  say 

Could  not  turn  that  love  away  ; 

And  with  stern,  unconquered  will, 

She  smiled,  and  died,  and  loved  him  still. 

Next,  a  manly  form  is  seen, 

With  a  proud  and  lordly  mien, 

And  an  eye  whose  searching  look 

Guilt  and  falsehood  could  not  brook. 

On  that  lofty  forehead  dwells 

Pride,  that  strength  of  purpose  tells. 

He  is  one  who  turned  from  life, 

Ere  he  learned  its  bitterest  strife  ; 

And  with  soul  unstained  by  sin, 

He  saw  the  goal  he  did  not  win. 

With  his  eye  undinimed  by  tears, 

He  died  amid  his  brightest  years. 

Could  I  now  beside  him  stand, 

My  clasp  should  warm  that  frozen  hand, 

And  mine  eyes  should  meet  the  gaze 

Which  was  so  dear  in  former  days. 

JNJany  years  have  circled  by, 

Since  we  were  lovers  —  he  and  I ; 

The  moon  that  should  have  seen  us  wed, 

Brightly  rose  —  but  he  was  dead. 
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The  phantoms  vanish  —  deep  and  low 

Chant  the  blessed  as  they  go  ; 

And  the  voice  whose  living  tone 

Seemed  an  echo  of  mine  own, 

All  my  soul  with  music  fills, 

All  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

I  have  kept  his  earnest  love 

Other  blessings  far  above. 

See  the  emerald  glittering 

In  our  old  betrothal  ring, 

With  a  light  time  cannot  dim, 

On  the  hand  I  promised  him. 

Lone  I  bend  upon  my  knees, 

Thanking  God  for  hours  like  these. 
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AUTUMN-SYMBOLS. 

BY    EEV.    E.    H.     CHAPIN. 

To  anything  but  the  narrow  vision  of  Utilita- 
rianism, or  the  blinded  eyes  of  the  Sensualist,  the 
universe  appears  as  a  volume  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  suggestion.  Every  season  has  its  mission, 
and  every  object  its  manifold  teachings.  And, 
whatever  our  position,  we  may  study  it  with  inter- 
est and  with  reverence,  as  that  "  elder  Scripture" 
upon  which  Revelation  itself  is  grounded.  And  as, 
at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  we  find  a  peculiar 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  a  steady  Plan,  a  cen- 
tral Design,  is  carried  out  through  all  the  changes 
of  forms  and  of  periods ;  in  these  aspects  of  the 
natural  world  we  also  detect  a  Purpose  higher  than 
any  material  result.  Behind  these  changing  phe- 
nomena, there  is  something  better  for  us  than  fruit 
and  corn,  and  the  outpoured  bounties  of  Autumn. 
In  one  word,  the  material  universe  has  a  loftier 
function  than  the  support  of  our  animal  being.  The 
on-going  of  nature ;  does  it  teach  no  lessons  for  the 
heart  ?  Does  it  develop  within  us  no  affections, 
and  kindle  no  Religious  Sentiment  ?  And  if  it  does 
this,  or  has  a  tendency  to  do  this,  then,  in  the  ordi- 
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nance  by  which,  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  fulfil  their  appointed  courses,  we  detect  a 
great  Spiritual  Purpose. 

We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  man  is  the 
absolute  centre  of  nature,  —  in  other  words,  that  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  find 
their  highest  explanation  in  him  alone.  He  is  in- 
volved in  a  net-work  of  facts  and  forces  which  are 
not  only  adapted  to  him,  but  to  which  he  is  adapted. 
In  his  sphere,  he  is  a  subject  as  well  as  a  sovereign. 
Still,  the  physical  world  evidently  is  fitted  to  his 
welfare ;  plant  and  animal,  atmosphere  and  mineral, 
have  a  wonderful  relation  to  his  individual  and 
social  advancement.  And  when  we  ask  in  what 
does  this  advancement  essentially  consist ;  we  are 
led  at  once  to  the  conception  of  a  Moral  or  Spirit- 
ual Purpose  in  the  material  world,  and  though  it 
may  not  be  the  absolute  end  for  which  the  universe 
of  nature  around  us  exists,  at  least  one  of*  the  high- 
est conceivable  ends  which  it  serves,  is  as  a  platform 
or  theatre  of  Spiritual  development  —  a  field  for  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  profoundest  elements 
of  our  being.  This  mechanism  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  assumes  a  grand  significance  when  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  such  a  Purpose.  With 
this  point  kept  in  view,  let  us  see  how  the  present 
season  contributes  to  this  end. 

It  does  so,  in  the  first  place,  in  the   forms   of 
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Beauty,  which  are  now  so  rife.  True,  it  is  the  peri- 
od of  decay,  and  there  are  melancholy  associations 
in  the  landscape.  Yet  where  is  mutability  linked 
with  so  much  loveliness,  and  where  has  decay  such 
a  gorgeous  death-chamber,  as  amidst  the  scenery 
spread  around  us  ?  And  is  it  presumptous  to  say 
that,  through  the  sentiments  awakened  by  the  per- 
ception of  Beauty,  God  would  bring  us  nearer  to 
Himself?  At  least,  we  may  ask — Why  is  there 
such  an  abundance  of  Beauty  ?  We  can  conceive 
a  world  destitute  of  it.  We  can  argue  no  special 
need  why  the  leaves,  before  they  die,  should  take 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  They  might  shrink  at 
once  into  their  yellow  shrouds,  and  fall.  We  find 
no  reason  in  the  necessity  of  things,  why  our  at- 
mosphere should  be  thronged  with  such  gorgeous 
tints  as  those  which  gather  at  the  gates  of  sunset. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  convert 
into  food,  or  clothing,  or  money.  And  yet  some- 
thing in  us  responds  to  it.  We  will  rear  flowers 
because  they  are  beautiful,  and  gaze  long  upon  a 
landscape  because  it  thrills  us  with  delight.  Doubt- 
less, then,  God  has  a  purpose,  through  these,  to 
awaken  in  us  pleasures  that  the  dust  and  drudgery 
of  life  cannot  yield,  and  to  train  us  for  regions 
where  we  shall  never  grow  weary,  nor  bow  down 
to  mourn  ;  where  there  are  treasures  of  joy  not  in- 
volved with  earthly  vicissitude,  and  manifestations 
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of  beauty  which  the  soul  can  apprehend  only  when 
it  has  thrown  off  its  mortal  vails.  And  so,  even 
now,  the  misanthrope's  philosophy,  and  the  fanatic's 
creed,  are  rebuked.  The  world  is  not  dreary. 
There  are  bars  of  sunlight  upon  it ;  there  are  reve- 
lations of  beauty  in  it;  and  through  changeful 
phases  and  alternating  seasons,  runs  the  Creator's 
purpose,  by  these  agencies  to  win  us  to  know  and 
to  love  Him  better. 

But,  again,  these  aspects  of  Autumn  illustrate  a 
spiritual  purpose  in  their  tendency  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  trust.  Surely  now,  in  the  sea- 
son of  fruition  and  ingathering,  the  question  arises 
—  "  Who  has  strung  my  sinews  to  their  task,  and 
inspired  me  with  breath?  Though  my  blessings 
have  come  in  the  tenth  or  ten-thousandth  link  of  the 
great  chain  of  causation,  the  chain  itself  is  held  by 
the  hand  of  God."  Or  if  the  year,  fulfilling  itself 
in  this  Autumn  season  has  been  one  of  reverses,  or 
even  calamities,  can  we  think  of  nothing  we  owe  the 
Father  ?  Health,  social  enjoyment,  something  is 
ours,  which,  if  we  reflect  at  all,  must  excite  thank- 
fulness and  confidence.  And  this  is  the  natural 
suggestion  of  the  season.  In  this  time  of  ripeness 
and  results,  working  in  the  physical  changes  of  na- 
ture and  the  procession  of  the  year,  we  detect  a  Pur- 
pose to  teach  us  our  obligations  and  our  dependence, 
and  to  bring  us  into  closer  communion  with  the 
Source  of  all  Good. 
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And  Autumn  illustrates  such  a  purpose,  also,  in 
its  suggestions  of  human  frailty.  Beautiful  as  na- 
ture now  is,  its  beauty  is  mixed  with  decay,  The 
present  season  is  always  referred  to  as  emblematical 
of  our  mortality,  and  none  of  these  truisms  have 
lost  their  solemn  pertinence.  For  so  must  we  de- 
part. As  the  glory  of  summer  is  fading,  as  the 
gladness  and  the  sunshine  grow  dim,  so  must  our 
earthly  estate  vanish  away.  The  season  of  dying 
is  the  Autumn  of  life  for  us,  whether  it  occurs  in 
youth,  or  in  age.  There  are  those  who  have  reach- 
ed their  Autumn  soon.  Their  images  lie  close  in 
our  hearts,  and  the  fading  flowers  suggest  them  yet 
more  vividly  to  our  minds.  We  saw  them  decay, 
mingling  the  fragrance  of  a  deathless  love  with 
withering  hopes,  until  death  come  down  upon  them 
like  a  gray  mist,  and  life  went  out  like  a  vanishing 
sunbeam.  The  Autumn-season  around  us,  blending 
loveliness  with  sadness,  reminds  us  of  such  scenes. 
And  it  is  Autumn  when  manhood  departs  amidst  its 
unbound  sheaves,  as  well  as  when  Age  is  gathered 
by  the  great  Reaper,  like  "  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe." 

But  the  Autumn-season  of  the  year,  and  of  hu- 
man life,  are  alike  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  a 
Beneficent  Purpose  unfolds  itself  through  all  these 
passages  of  change.  We  know  that  the  first,  not- 
withstanding its  melancholy  and  decay,  discharges  a 
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beneficial  office  in  the  economy  of  things  ;  present- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  ingathering,  affording 
to  nature  a  period  of  recovery,  and  in  its  work  of 
desolation  preparing  for  new  life  and  beauty.  And, 
surely,  it  is  thus  in  our  mortal  lot.  In  the  entire 
circle  of  being,  death  is  an  inevitable  yet  transition- 
al process.  Go  forth  now  into  the  woods  and  the 
fields ;  where,  with  a  strange  stillness,  nature  is 
passing  through  glory  to  decay ;  and  think  of  the 
Autumn-seasons  of  this  world,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it,  from  the  cycles  of  the  ancient  earth  to  the 
perishing  stubble  and  the  dying  leaf.  Think  of  the 
forms  of  beauty,  the  expressions  of  love,  the  sym- 
bols of  power,  that  have  budded,  and  ripened,  and 
gathered  to  themselves  attractiveness  and  splendor, 
and  sunk  away.  Think  of  the  empires  that  have 
overshadowed  the  earth  as  the  forests  overshadow 
the  hills,  but  whose  brilliance  and  refinement,  like 
the  pomps  of  October,  were  the  symbols  of  a  waning 
glory,  ajid  whose  dead  trunks  and  rotting  foliage 
now  lie  scattered  around  the  dim  shores  of  Time. 
Think  of  the  relentless  process  that  has  stopped  the 
sap  of  enterprise,  and  shook  down  the  clustered 
trophies  of  the  great.  Think  of  the  generations  of 
the  earth  gathered  in  like  harvests.  Think  of  the 
old  inevitability  pressing  upon  the  tenderest  relation- 
ships of  life,  snatching  here  a  half-opened  flower 
and  plucking  there  a  ripened  sheaf,  until  all  went 
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back  to  dust,  and  strangers  occupied  the  forsaken 
hearthstone.  Think  of  the  individual  man,  slipping 
from  the  hey-day  of  youth  into  the  sober  fulness  of 
maturity ;  and  then  the  hope,  and  the  enjoyment, 
and  the  intense  hold  of  life,  in  a  rustling,  crackling 
feebleness  all  whirled  away.  See  how  every  sphere 
of  earth  has  its  Autumn-seasons,  but  see,  also,  how 
these  are  merely  transitional  passages  of  decay  lead- 
ing to  renovation.  In  the  place  of  vanished  splendor 
rise  fresher  glories ;  out  from  the  mould  of  empires 
grows  a  better  civilization ;  the  heaped  graves  of 
generations  are  the  furrows  of  wider,  grander  life ; 
and  new  affections,  new  sanctities,  come  to  bless  the 
earth  and  take  the  place  of  the  departed. 

But  what  of  our  individuality?  The  spring- 
leaves  take  the  place  of  those  which  dropped  in 
Autumn,  but  the  identical  leaf  that  now  falls  quiv- 
ering to  the  ground  returns  no  more.  Are  we,  per- 
sonally, but  as  that  leaf,  giving  place  for  other 
forms  of  life,  but  ourselves  swept  into  non-exist- 
ence ?  We  are  as  the  leaf,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
us  which  is  like  the  leaf,  but  we  possess  a  spiritual 
consciousness  and  capacity  which  these  perishable 
forms  of  matter  do  not  have.  Tracing  the  analo- 
gies of  Autumn  in  nature  and  in  the  lot  of  man,  so 
far  as  his  body  is  concerned,  we  connect  them  with 
a  higher  series  of  facts  in  our  spiritual  being.  If 
the  fading  grass  and  the  falling  leaf  are  necessary 
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transitions  in  the  physical  world,  is  not  the  decay  of 
the  body  a  necessary  transition  in  the  progress  of 
the  soul ;  a  subtraction  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
material,  that  higher  agencies  may  work  upon  it? 
Moreover,  in  turning  to  nature  for  these  analogies, 
we  draw  an  argument  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 
If  unintelligent  matter  preserves  its  vitality  through 
a  season  of  apparent  decay,  we  infer  that  the  hu- 
man spirit  beneath  its  apparent  extinction,  and  the 
perishing  of  its  outward  manifestations,  retains  its 
essential  life. 

But,  still  further,  the  material  universe  is  only 
the  vehicle  of  a  more  essential  life.  The  moral 
work  that  goes  on  it,  the  moral  results  that  are 
developed,  these  are  the  chief  facts.  The  birth  and 
progress  of  spiritual  beings,  are  not  these  the  great 
realities  for  which  planets  spin  upon  their  axles, 
and  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illustrate  ? 
The  seed-time  and  harvest  of  a  single  soul,  is  it  not 
of  more  importance  than  the  changes  of  a  year,  or 
the  periods  of  a  star  ?  Is  the  scenery  all  moved 
for  a  fixed  purpose,  but  do  the  drama  of  existence 
and  the  moral  catastrophe  go  on  unguided  ?  If 
everything  is  not  as  clear  as  in  the  natural  uni- 
verse, let  us  remember  that  the  moral  world  has  a 
wider  sweep,  and  runs  out  into  other  relations. 
And  while  we  must  not  forget  the  element  of  free- 
will that  plays  in  it,  for  our  consolation  and  our 
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faith  we  may  remember  that  the  world  of  humanity, 
no  less  than  the  world  of  physical  science,  is  gov- 
erned, and  that  a  Divine  Power  conducts  our  indi- 
vidual lot,  as  well  as  the  process  of  a  seed  or  the 
cycles  of  a  leaf.  So  we  never  need  believe  that  our 
affections  and  endeavors  are  sown  in  vain.  They 
live  under  our  mortal  infirmities,  under  disease  and 
death,  to  ripen  in  the  season  of  immortality. 

But,  surely,  we  shall  discover  that  a  great,  spirit- 
ual purpose  is  carried  forward  in  the  processes  of 
the  physical  world,  if,  as  we  stand  among  these 
symbols  of  the  dying  year,  we  feel  more  intensely 
the  value  of  our  existence,  and  the  weight  of  our 
responsibility ;  if  in  its  suggestions  of  earthly  frail- 
ty, it  quickens  us  to  prepare  for  mortal  vicissitude, 
and  by  its  shadowy  hints  leads  us,  with  a  keener 
sense  of  need,  and  a  more  hearty  faith,  to  that  re- 
vealed Truth  of  Jesus  which  alone  can  answer  our 
questions  and  satisfy  our  doubts. 
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MY  HOUSEHOLD  TREASURES. 

B  T    NELSON    BRO WN. 

POOR  in  wealth  of  gold  am  I, 

Humble  is  my  earthly  dwelling, 
With  a  cooling  fountain  nigh, 

Crystal  waters  from  it  welling. 
Here  the  balmy  Summer  breeze 
Whispers  'mid  the  linden  trees, 
Where  the  sweet  birds  love  to  sing, 
Chattering  and  frolicking. 

Here  a  bird  of  crimson  breast, 
And  with  notes  of  rapture  ringing, 

Built  its  tiny,  downy  nest, 

Joy  to  all  our  household  bringing. 

And  each  day,  on  the  soft  grass 

Loves  to  sit  a  smiling  lass, 

Listening  to  the  minstrelsy 

'Mid  each  waving,  linden  tree. 

Poor  in  flocks  and  herds  am  I, 
And  in  golden  purchased  pleasures  ; 

But  for  these  I  do  not  sigh, 

'Mid  my  precious,  household  treasures. 

Precious  ones  of  Jesus'  fold  ! 

Rich  am  I,  though  not  in  gold  ; 

Not  for  earthly  wealth  I'll  sigh, 

While  my  fold  of  lambs  is  nigh. 
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Now  they  gather  round  my  knee ; 

Night  within  our  humble  dwelling  !  — 
And  how  sweet  their  company ; 

Little  scraps  of  stories  telling. 
Cherubs  seem  they  from  the  skies, 
With  their  bright  and  loving  eyes  ; 
One  by  one  they  snatch  a  kiss, 
While  running  o'er  my  cup  of  bliss  : 

And  I  clasp  my  treasures  dear 

In  the  arms  of  fond  caressing  ; 
And  I  feel  that  Heaven  is  near 

With  its  benisons  of  blessing. 
Then  my  ALICE  with  sweet  voice, 
Reads  from  out  our  Bible  choice ; 
Hushed  is  now  all  mirth  and  play, 
While  we  humbly  kneel  and  pray. 

"  Father  !  kindly  grant  us  grace  ; 

All  our  hearts  with  goodness  filling  ; 
Bless  us  from  thy  dwelling  place  ; 

Make  us  meekly  ever  willing 
All  thy  statutes  to  obey. 
Teach  us  how  we  ought  to  pray ; 
Bring  us  all  at  last  to  Thee, 
Washed  from  each  impurity." 

Then  we  chat  and  sing  awhile,  — 

Happy,  chatty  little  meeting  ; 
Busy  tongues,  so  free  from  guile  ; 

Precious  hour,  and  fleeting ! 
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Now  with  smiles  of  love  so  bright, 
Come  the  lisping  words,  "  Good  night;'5 
Snugly  in  their  cozy  beds 
Rest  at  last  their  weary  heads. 

Little  children,  —  one,  two,  three  ; 

Precious  treasures,  kindly  given; 
Images  so  bright  to  me 

Of  my  MARY  now  in  Heaven. 
Blossoms  from  the  perished  tree, 
Rife  with  love's  sweet  fragrancy  ; 
Stars  to  gild  my  pilgrim  way 
While  'tis  here  my  lot  to  stay. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Morn  hath  kissed  the  Summer  skies  ; 

Nature  every  where  rejoices  ; 
Now  my  prattling  ones  arise, 

Hark  !  their  merry,  ringing  voices  ! 
And  with  pattering,  twinkling  feet, 
Haste  they  hence  the  birds  to  greet ; 
Shouting  as  they  trip  along, 
Mimicking  each  bird's  sweet  song. 

He  who  hath  such  treasures  dear, 

Humble  though  his  lot  and  dwelling,  - 
Finds  a  sweet  heaven  ever  near, 

And  of  future  brightness  telling. 
He  may  have  nor  lands  nor  gold  ; 
Yet  such  lambs  of  Jesus'  fold 
Shall  give  gladness  to  his  heart, 
And  a  balm  for  sorrow's  smart. 

Eden  Grove^  March,  1853. 
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THE  ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

feV    RET.    J.    G  .    A  DA  MB. 

RUMMAGING  over  old  papers  lately,  what  should 
"  turn  up  "  among  other  property  of  a  like  kind 
which  had  long  slumbered  in  obscurity,  but  a  small 
account-book,  one  of  the  first  I  ever  kept,  in  which 
were  recorded  the  names  of  sundry  mortals,  who, 
twenty  years  since  were  on  kindly  business  terms 
with  me,  as  in  the  service  of  a  more  experienced 
partner,  I  was  making  my  first  attempts  "  to  be,  to 
do,  and  to  suffer  "  for  myself  in  this  world  of  strife, 
and  loss,  and  gain.     As  there   is  some  profitable 
lesson  in  every  thing  we  see,  I  soon  found  one  of 
deep  interest  in  this  long  silent,  though  once  lively 
and  familiar  remembrancer.     Soon  were  my   eyes 
wandering  over  its  pages  with  a  strange  intensity, 
and  my  thoughts  straying  off  in  many  a  direction 
after  those  whose  forms  now  came  up  anew  before 
me  through  the  dim  haze  of  the  past ;  and  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  lay  it  aside  again  without 
making  some  record  of  my  cogitations. 

A  thing  of  no  value  is  an  old  account-book  often 
esteemed,  answering  it  may  be,  for  a  receptacle  of 
newspaper  scraps,  or  to  tear  up  for  wrapping  or 
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kindling  uses,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  not  to  such 
a  doom  would  I  dismiss  this  little  note-book,  not 
only  of  date  and  trade,  but  of  personal  history  too, 
as  my  thoughts  of  its  registered  heroes  and  heroines 
will  affirm. 

The  first  name  that  strikes   my  eye  is  that  of 

farmer  Ralph >,  a  round  and  ruddy  faced  man, 

although  of  good  temperance  habits,  I  should  say, 
whose  joyous  countenance  now  and  then  greeted 
me,  and  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  many  a  ram- 
bling talk  on  all  sorts  of  farming  and  trading  pur- 
suits and  experiences,  He  was  a  full  man  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  he  had  a  large  heart  and  a 
well  informed  mind,  and  his  voluble  lips  poured  out 
his  thoughts  as  a  pump  in  full  operation  does  its 
aqueous  streams.  One  thing  I  remember  of  this 
sunny  man ;  I  never  saw  [him  irritated  or  in  a 
passion,  and  I  have  seen  him  enduring  what  other 
men  might  deem  great  provocation  to  such  crook- 
edness and  crossness  of  the  Adamic  there  is  in  us 
all.  I  remember  the  wishes  I  used  to  utter  to 
myself  that  I  could  keep  my  equilibrium  in  the 
midst  of  assailing  perverseness,  as  well  as  he.  I 
know  not  whether  farmer  Ralph  be  living  now.  If 
he  is,  I  hope  he  may  maintain  that  comfortable 
"  balance  of  power"  which  his  disposition  gave  him, 
to  the  last. 

Here  is  the  name  of  a  youug  man  of  the  village, 
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of  but  little  note  then,  whose  business  consisted 
chiefly  of  horse-trading  and  story  telling,  and  who 
in  the  probabilities  of  life  seemed  destined  to  be 
of  small  service  to  anybody.  Yet  it  afterwards 
turned  out  that  he  was  born  to  more  luck  than 
his  early  acquaintances  conceived  to  be  in  store  for 
him.  He  wended  his  way  along  with  "  the  star  of 
empire,"  and  became,  first  a  shrewd  and  prosperous 
merchant,  and  afterwards  a  popular  mayor  of  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  West.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  we  were  on  business  terms  in  that  goodly 
village  in  the  interior  of  the  "  granite  State."  He 
may  be  now  some  large  landholder  in  California  or 
Oregon,  or  he  may  be  a  dweller  in  the  "better 
land."  His  account  in  my  book  is  marked  settled. 
May  it  be  that  all  his  accounts  are  as  well  and  as 
honorably  squared. 

Next  is  the  name  of  a  widowed  mother,  whose 
guardianship  of  nearly  half  a  score  of  children  was 
made  excellent  by  her  truest  exertions  and  prayers 
and  examples  in  their  behalf.  God  gave  her  wealth 
with  her  husband,  and  her  husband  left  this  wealth 
to  her  when  he  departed  ;  but  a  greater  wealth  than 
earthly  goods  could  have  been,  was  the  mother 
herself  to  the  children.  She  lives  still,  while  her 
sons  and  daughters  are  scattered  abroad.  But 
wherever  they  are,  there  will  be  found  strongest 
affection  in  fond  hearts  for  the  mother  at  their 
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childhood's  home.  Her  name  is  an  honor  to  this 
book,  as  it  is  to  any  other,  even  that  of  God's 
remembrance,  in  which  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  approv- 
ingly recorded. 

And  here  is  a  contrast,  surely,  in  company  with 
the  character  just  named.  Old  "Tightsome"  is 
among  these  customers ;  not  by  this  sobriquet 
exactly,  although  by  such  was  he  known  through 
all  the  neighborhood  around.  He  was  seventy-odd 
then ;  odd  enough  at  any  age  as  he  doubtless  had 
been  ;  yet  at  this  time  retaining  much  of  his  vigor 
and  fire,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  often  applied 
"  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  his  blood."  He 
lived  a  few  miles  "  back,"  as  this  word  is  used  in 
in  all  country  places  even  ;  and  his  coming  to  the 
village  was  periodical.  It  was  a  coming  that  began 
in  merriment  and  ended  in  sadness  and  shame.  He 
was  a  roisterer  from  youth ;  and  through  many  a 
hard  fight,  and  on  many  a  turbulent  spree  had  he 
been.  And  hither  as  opportunity  offered,  would  he 
come,  to  live  his  days  and  "  fight  his  battles  o'er 
again."  His  coming  was  a  stir  to  the  fun-loving 
loafers  and  others  of  a  little  higher  respectability. 
His  wit  sparkled  well,  and  his  dry  jokes  were 
irresistible.  But  his  departures  were  anything  but 
happy  remembrancers  for  him,  at  which  time  he 
was  nervous  and  petulant,  and  annoying  to  all. 
Poor  old  Tightsome !  A  closer  strife  than  any  he 
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had  ever  experienced  was  his  at  last ;  and  the  sods 
of  the  old  church-yard  covered  him. 

The  principal  'Squire's  name  is  here,  also.  A 
man  of  amiable  note  was  he  ;  and  the  father  of  such 
a  wide-awake  and  musical  family  as  but  few  homes 
could  boast  of.  I  remember  the  stately  son  Charles, 
the  dark-eyed  Lottie,  the  witty  and  sometimes  pro- 
voking Harriet,  and  the  fair-haired  "  Betty-bud," 
as  she  was  termed  by  the  older  ones.  These  four 
constituted  a  family  quartette,  whose  music  is  still 
in  my  soul.  How  they  would  stand  up  around  the 
table  and  sing  the  psalmody  in  which  they  were  so 
frequently  drilling  their  musical  powers.  Many  a 
time,  for  my  special  benefit,  have  they  sung  old 
"  Luton "  as  it  seems  to  me  I  have  never  since 
heard  it  sung.  When  they  warbled  out  that  rich 
music  to  the  accompanying  words, 

"  Angels  shall  hear  the  notes  I  raise, 
Approve  the  song  and  join  the  praise," 

I  thought  the  angels  were  not  far  from  us  with 
their  heavenly  guardianship  and  inspiration.  All 
those  voices  but  one  are  exchanged  for  angel-voices 
now. 

The  name  of  the  village  school-master  is  here. 
"Well,  he  was  one  of  the  more  modern  than  Gold- 
smith's, but  yet  who  had  his  own  peculiarities,  one 
of  which  was,  his  love  for  theological  controversy. 
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It  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  pastime,  a  relief  from 
his  mathematical  and  other  school  problems  which 
now  and  then  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  "  the  decrees"  and 
divine  sovereignty  that  I  ever  knew.  All  Armini- 
anism  had  to  take  cuttings  and  cudgellings  of  the 
most  unmerciful  kind  if  they  came  near  him.  I 
could  not  see  how  he  had  faith  enough  in  human 
action  to  believe  his  pupils  capable  of  any  scholar- 
ship short  of  direct  miracle.  And  now,  whenever 
I  am  by  any  means  brought  in  contact  with  any  one 
who  seems  to  take  such  extreme  hold  on  the  divine 
decrees,  as  to  have  scarcely  a  look  or  word  of 
patience  in  vindication  of  human  agency,  this  model 
Anti-Arminian  will  somehow  come  up  in  the  fore- 
ground. I  liked  many  of  his  arguments,  however, 
and  always  his  up-and-down  honesty  and  fidelity  in 
character  and  calling. 

I  must  make  rapid  glances,  for  these  names  cause 
a  most  ample  grouping  of  mortals  and  of  mortal 
scenes  around  me.  That  miller  by  the  river  side, 
whose  sober  face  and  jocose  speech  were  both  so 
attractive  to  visiters,  and  whose  last  toll,  I  believe  is 
not  yet  taken  there ;  that  sturdy  blacksmith,  whose 
hammer-strokes  clinked  such  vigorous  music  in  the 
early  morning  ;  that  aged  snuff-taking  and  gossip- 
ping  landlord  who  enjoyed  a  siesta  on  the  seat  in  the 
piazza  when  not  busy  with  visiters  around  him,  and 
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in  reference  to  whom  a  wag  wished  to  propose  this 
question  for  debate  in  the  village  Lyceum,  "  Which 
could  sleep  longest  and  strongest,  Landlord  Ames 
or  his  dog  Towser ; '"  that  neat  dairy  woman,  whose 
butter  was  the  upper  kind  of  all  that  could  be 
quoted  in  that  region,  and  whose  clean  dried  apples 
always  went  to  one  firm  who  had  plenty  of  callers 
for  them ;  the  village  sexton  with  his  squint  eye ; 
and  the  village  chorrister  with  his  Roman  nose ;  — 
these,  and  other  worthies  of  whom  the  great  world 
has  heard  but  little,  stand  out  upon  the  pages  of 
this  by-gone  record  as  vividly  before  my  eye  as 
when  long  since  I  saw  them  almost  daily,  and 
deemed  them,  as  they  were  then  to  me,  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  mortals  to  be  met  with  in 
this  or  in  any  other  land  the  sun  shown  upon. 

All  shades  of  character,  short  of  the  darkest, 
might  perhaps  answer  to  these  names ;  and  all 
shades  of  human  experience,  too,  since  the  names 
were  first  placed  upon  these  pages.  Many  of  those 
represented  here,  are  walking  these  earthly  paths 
no  more;  many  are  beyond  my  recognition  in  this 
"  wide,  wide  world,"  and  others  are  still  moderately 
or  vehemently  beating  the  bush,  whether  they  catch 
the  birds  of  human  fortune,  or  whether  they  do  not. 
My  most  paternal  wishes  have  they  that  all  life's 
running  accounts  may  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
golden  rule,  and  that  in  the  final  settlement  with 
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the  great  Adjudicator  who  has  no  errors  on  the 
pages  of  his  ledger  of  human  affairs,  the  approving 
"faithful"  may  be  to  them  a  word  of  heavenly 
satisfaction  and  peace. 

And  now  I  lay  aside  this  little  keepsake  for  the 
past ;  and  such  shall  it  henceforth  be,  since  it  has 
served  as  a  mirror  in  which  the  life  of  other  days 
has  been  renewed  within  me.  Let  it  remind  me  of 
my  own  daily  doings  which  I  am  recording  in  a 
volume  of  ampler  dimensions,  and  in  which  I  hope 
there  will  be  found  hereafter  evidence  enough  of 
the  true  gain,  to  assure  me  that  the  world  is  some- 
what better  for  the  keeping  of  that  account-book. 
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KOSSUTH'S  DREAM. 

BY    MRS.   C.    M.    S-AWYER. 

ONCE  in  the  circle  of  the  year, 

When  flowers  the  summer  fields  bestrew  — 
And  every  grave-mound  far  and  near 

Lies  glittering  in  the  moonlit  dew, 

The  maids  of  Hungary  arise, 

When  midnight's  solemn  hour  hath  toll'd, 
And  wander  forth  with  downcast  eyes 

Communion  with  the  dead  to  hold. 

A  low-voiced  prayer  to  God  they  breathe 

Beside  the  grave  of  each  and  all, 
But  place  a  rose  or  cypress-wreath 

O'er  them  who  for  their  country  fall. 

One  night  —  the  mystic  hour  had  come 
To  seek  the  dead  —  the  wandering  breeze 

Was  sighing  o'er  each  turfy  home 
And  whispering  through  the  churchyard  trees. 

When  forth  from  vales  and  hamlets  low, 

And  peopled  cities  old  and  wide, 
I  saw  the  white-robed  maidens  slow 

Toward  the  silent  churchyards  glide. 
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A  cypress-wreath  was  in  each  hand, 
But  no  rose  shed  its  rich  perfumes, 

And  solemnly  the  maiden-band 

Filed  in  and  laid  them  on  the  tombs. 

The  prayers  were  said,  the  task  was  done, 

The  voices  on  the  breeze  expired, 
And  slow  the  maidens,  one  by  one, 

Home  through  the  churchyard  gates  retired. 

How  pale  the  moon  then  downward  shone 
Among  the  graves  !     The  midnight  breeze 

In  sadder  cadence  breathes  its  moan, 

While  shivering  through  the  churchyard  trees. 

When  slow  upheaved  each  dewy  mound 
Whereon  a  cypress- wreath  was  laid, 

And  faintly  o'er  the  creeping  ground 

Pale  lights,  like  summer  lightnings,  played. 

And  sheeted  forms  half-rose  and  took 

The  cypress  in  their  fingers  pale, 
When  all  around  the  churchyard  woke 

A  wild,  low,  solemn  spirit-wail. 

"  Not  yet !  not  yet ! '    the  wail  arose, 

"  The  flowers  of  joy  above  us  lie, 
To  tells  us  that  our  country's  woes 

And  all  its  sorrows  are  gone  by !  ' 

"  Not  yet !  not  yet ! ' '  and  as  they  tost 
Their  shrouded  arms,  a  wailing  prayer 
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Now  down  the  gaping  crypts  was  lost, 
Now  died  upon  the  sobbing  air, 

"  How  long,  0  Lord  !  0  Lord,  how  long  !  " 

The  very  stars  grew  pale  to  hear, 
While  mute  became  the  cushat's  song 

Low  stealing  on  the  night's  sad  ear. 

Then,  sudden,  down  the  dim  air  sped 

A  strange,  bright  bird  of  wondrous  flight, 

That,  poising  o'er  the  churchyard,  shed 
All  round  a  flood  of  golden  light. 

"  The  day  will  come  !  "  in  sweet,  low  strain, 

A  far-off  voice  serenely  breathed, 
And  up  the  strange,  bright  bird  again 

Slow  circled,  by  a  glory  wreathed. 

The  mournful  cypress  on  their  brow, 
Their  pale  hands  folded  on  their  breast, 

"  The  day  will  come  !  "  repeating  low, 
The  warriors  sank  again  to  rest. 

Once  more  the  stars  shine  brightly  forth, 
Once  more  the  softly  sobbing  breeze, 

Like  a  low  wail  of  spirit  birth, 
Went  whispering  through  the  churchyard  trees. 

And  there  still  sleep,  with  cypress  crowned, 
Hungaria's  warrior  dead  !     0  God ! 

When  shall  the  blessed  midnight  sound, 
To  plant  the  joy-flower  on  the  sod  ? 
19 
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I  wait,  0  God !  I  wait  to  see 
The  eagle  poising  o'er  my  home  ; 

For  still  the  sweet  voice  breathes  to  me 
In  far  off  lands,  "  The  day  will  come!" 
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A  DAY  AT  NIAGARA. 

BY    REV.     A  .     D.     MAYO. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  my  first  visit  to  Niag" 
ara ;  and  claim  the  privilege  of  "  telling  my  expe* 
rience,"  which  I  promise  shall  be  a  real  experience. 
I  will  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  actual 
impressions  made  upon  rny  mind  by  this  central 
object  in  American  scenery,  leaving  to  others  the 
whole  field  of  superlatives  and  sentiment. 

We  left  Buffalo  on  the  morning  of  June  10th, 
1853,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Niagara  in  the 
usual  time.  I  did  not  hear  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
during  the  ride,  or  in  the  village,  until  near  the 
Falls.  Wishing  to  see  the  grand  spectacle  from  the 
best  point,  we  went  directly  to  the  British  ferry,  on 
our  way  gaining  an  occasional  view  of  the  flashing 
rapids  through  the  trees.  Descending  the  long 
stair-way,  and  seating  ourselves  in  the  ferry  boat 
that  plies  between  the  American  and  English  sides 
of  the  river,  we  soon  found  ourselves  tossing  on  a 
troubled  current,  and  half  blinded  and  drenched  by 
a  shower  of  spray.  Looking  up  the  stream,  the  air 
was  for  a  time  filled  with  a  blinding  mist,  through 
which,  after  several  minutes,  I  saw  a  wide  volume 
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of  water  falling  solemnly  over  the  extremity  of  the 
American  Fall.  By  degrees  it  became  more  visi- 
ble, and  then  gradually  the  whole  magnificent 
sweep  of  this  portion  of  the  Cataract  was  lighted  up 
by  the  sun  coming  out  from  a  cloud.  This  first 
entire  view  of  the  American  Fall  was  not  overpow- 
ering. I  was  neither  amazed  by  the  height,  nor 
deafened  by  the  noise,  but  as  far  as  I  can  recall  my 
impressions,  I  was  satisfied  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sight  before  me.  The  contrast  between  the  silent 
torrent  of  the  Eastern  extremity  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  remainder  of  the  American  side — the 
one  flowing  with  the  majesty  of  fate  over  the  preci- 
pice, the  other  dashed  into  innumerable  fantastic 
shapes  down  the  rocks ;  the  ceaseless  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  water ;  the  jets  and  clouds  of 
froth  and  foam  bursting  out  from  every  surface,  and 
the  flying  spray  darting  off  from  every  angle  in  the 
descending  tide ;  the  varying  expression  of  gloom 
and  gladness,  which  flitted  over  the  whole  as  the 
sun  was  obscured  or  unveiled,  or  the  mist  rose  al- 
most to  the  brink  of  the  mighty  wall,  and  then  fall- 
ing, revealed  the  torrent  of  liquid  light  and  flame  ; 
the  obscurity  of  the  abyss  into  which  the  waters 
fell ;  the  quiet  of  the  deep  green  stream  below  us, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  fertile  banks  and  fields  be- 
yond, —  all  instinctively  grouped  themselves  into 
one  picture  of  almost  dream-like  beauty. 
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We  crossed  the  ferry,  and  began  to  climb  the 
bank  on  the  English  side.  Half  way  up  we  sat  in 
a  clump  of  bushes  and  looked  out  through  a  frame- 
work of  boughs  to  the  highest  extremity  of  the 
American  Fall.  Then  first  1  really  felt  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  scene ;  for,  separating  a  portion  from  the 
whole,  observing  the  swiftness  and  volume  of  the 
stream,  and  its  ceaseless  flow ;  and  the  sudden  reve- 
lations made  by  new  lights  cast  over  it  —  I  felt  how 
vast  must  be  the  whole  of  which  this  was  but  one 
feature.  We  rose  higher  on  the  bank  and  gained  a 
more  extensive  view,  including  the  whole  American 
side ;  and  then  I  admired  again  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  almost  sullen  grandeur  of  the  first  named 
point  and  the  humorous  play  and  mad  gamboling  of 
the  remaining  portions.  Higher  up  still,  we  saw  the 
British  Fall,  like  a  dim  picture  hanging  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  from  the  road  near  the  Clifton  House, 
held  in  one  view  the  whole  semi-circle.  Yet  I  did 
not  realize  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  English  Fall 
till  I  stood  on  the  Table  Rock  and  watched  the  mar- 
vellous, intermingled  flow  of  these  waters  which  seem 
not  so  much  a  river  as  a  gigantic  living  creature, 
made  out  of  waters,  colors,  sky  and  animated  forms. 
The  green  torrent  rushes  over  the  precipice,  as  if 
chased  by  a  playful  torrent  behind,  dashes  itself  into 
spray,  capers,  flashes,  re-forms  into  a  liquid  mirror, 
bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  and  buries  itself  in  the 
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darkness  and  tumult  below>  out  of  which  it  flows 
down  into  a  quiet  slumber,  again  to  awake  in  the 
rapid  current  that  shoots  away  beneath  the  Suspen- 
sion  Bridge. 

After  several  hours  on  this  side  of  the  river,  we 
re-passed  to  the  American  side,  saw  the  bewildering 
rapids^  walked  about  the  green  islands,  looked  down 
the  abysses  from  the  bank  and  from  the  summit 
of  Prospect  Tower,  and  having  filled  our  souls  with 
the  scene,  returned  at  eve  to  the  city. 

The  impression  of  Beauty  and  wonderful  varie- 
ty is  still  uppermost  in  my  mind  in  the  recollections 
of  the  day.  I  was  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole  region  of  country  —  the  unity  of  plain,  forest, 
river-bank,  cataract  and  rapids,  more  than  of  the 
Fall  separated  from  its  associates.  The  height, 
sound,  and  volume  of  water  perhaps  would  not  at 
first  impress  one  who  has  lived  near  the  ocean,  and 
become  familiar  with  all  its  aspects  of  glory  and 
power ;  yet  I  know  that  in  one  day  but  little  of  the 
sublimity  of  such  a  place  can  be  appreciated.  I  re- 
joice that  I  have  looked  on  Niagara  if  only  for  one 
day,  and  now  the  desire  is  stronger  than  ever  to  re- 
visit it  and  stay  long  enough  to  become  a  part  of  its 
mighty  life ;  for,  only  when  we  forget  to  look  at  a 
great  object  of  Nature,  and  lose  ourself  in  it  do  we 
really  know  its  greatness  and  meaning.  I  felt  not 
only  the  power  of  this  place  as  a  manifestation  of 
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Nature,  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  life,  for  I  read  in 
those  myriad-shaped  waters  the  expression  of  a 
thousand  evanescent  thoughts  and  feelings  never  be- 
fore apparent ;  while  the  whole  scene  was  a  picture 
of  life  springing  out  of  the  quiet  eternity  that  is 
past,  rushing  through  an  existence  of  tumultuous 
grandeur,  and  beauty,  and  humorous  diversity,  to 
plunge  again  into  the  deep  waves  of  the  eternity  to 
come. 
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